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MODERN FRENCH HISTORIANS. 


Art I.—Recits des Temps Mérovingiens. Precédés de Conside- 
rations sur [Histoire de France. Par Augustin Thierry. 
3 tomes. Bruxelles, 1840. 


OF the Mérovingians, of the Gallo-Franks, during the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries, we know worse than nothing. 
We say worse than nothing intentionally, for the brief and 
vague generalities with which, in all histories of France or of 
the middle ages, this period is dismissed, while they are incom- 
petent to give the faintest possible idea of the matter, lull indo- 
lent ignorance into the belief that it knows all worthy of 
research. Nothing can be more absurd; and we hope the 
beautiful book we are now about to introduce to our readers 
will abundantly show this. It is the last production of that 
school of history which is commanding the earnest attention 
of Europe, which has a great mission to accomplish, greater 
than any historical philosophy ever yet yp ys to, and which 
has produced fruits already far surpassing that of any other. 

The reader knows we refer to the remarkable productions of 
Guizot, Michelet, Capefigue, Cousin, Carrel, Barante, the two 
Thierrys, &c. But perhaps he has not attentively considered 
the rank to which these speculations are entitled in the progress 
of Humanity, nor indeed is it our present purpose to lead him 
into this pleasant field of discussion ; far greater space would 
be required, but we do not despair of some day finding it. 
Enough for our present views if he go along with us, and admit 
that, setting aside all greater questions of finality, the modern 
French historians are not only immeasurably superior, but take 
their position on higher ground than those of our own country. 

After reading the ornate and erudite pages of English histo- 
rians, did the reader ever attempt to realise to his mind’s eye 


the age which had been treated? We will not insist upon the 
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fatal objection of their describing the rise and progress of insti- 
tutions and court intrigues, and slurring over that of Humanity 
and of Ideas—we will not insist upon the curse of analysis 
(which was the fault of their age) preventing their rising to 
any large or comprehensive views—we will merely interrogate 
them on their own ground, in their own sphere; and admitting 
all the merit of rare erudition and sagacity in the discussion 
of facts, we ask if they have been more than hodmen labo- 
riously bearing the materials to the chosen site, and there wait- 
ing for the architect to raise the firm temple under whose arches 
philosophy may find shelter? We must admit that they are, 
at present, but lifeless skeletons, and masses destitute of 
organic law, whereby they may live and fructify; useful as 
storehouses of facts, meritorious as productions of human 
labour, and great works for their time (for in truth the age was 
not ripe for any other); and regarded by all schoolmasters and 
doctors as great arsenals for the arms of ‘ philosophy teaching 
by experience !” 

The “‘ pomp of history,” the ‘‘ severity of ge the ‘‘ gra- 
vity of history,”* these and other watchwords of the English 
school are disregarded by the French, who substitute for them 
“ the philosophy of history”—a foolish expression to the former, 
whose “ measureless contempt” for anything approaching an 
attempt to deduce the philosophy which experience is to teach, 
is indicated by “that is all theory!” Poor theory! the spirit 
despised by the body for being life! Nevertheless, such indi- 
cations are not without significance—for one thing, they exe 
plain the false conception of history ; and for another, the uni- 
form dulness and lifelessness of historical works. Look at 
Turner, Lingard, Hallam; even Godwin, vivid as he showed 
himself in fiction, falls into the same lifeless analytical impo- 
tence. Bulwert and Carlyle} alone have given life and vigour 
and picturesqueness to history. In their works we realise much. 
If deficient in erudition, Bulwer has a vivifying power more 
than equivalent, and his keener sight has detected fallacies 
which erudition was blind to; and Carlyle’s pictures of the past 
come with the force of things upon the mind. We conceive, 
however, that both of these admirable books fall short of the 
standard, because wanting a philosophy to guide them, and 
wanting in the conception of history such as the age demands. 

* It is impossible,” remarks Thierry, “ whatever may be the 





* “ Malheureusement les esprits médiocres ont le gout de ]’uniformité ; 
luniformité est si commode !”—Thierry Lettres sur l’Hist. de France, ii. 
+ ‘Athens; its Rise and Fall.’ t ‘French Revolution.’ 
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amount of intellectual superiority we possess, to see beyond 
the horizon of our century, and therefore every new epoch 
opens for history new points of view, and imprints on it its 
particular form. In this age it is no longer possible to write 
history for the profit of one single idea. Our century opposes 
it; it demands to be told all, to have the existence of nations 
at various periods explained, and that to each period be given 
its true rank, local colouring, and signification;”* and else- 
where he remarks in the spirit of this passage’:— 


‘* La recherche et la discussion des faits, sans autre dessein que 
exactitude, n’est qu’une des faces de tout probléme historique; ce 
travail accompli, il s’agit d’interpréter et de peindre, de trouver la 
loi de succession qui enchaine les faits l'un 4 l’autre, de donner aux 
événements leur signification, leur caractére, la vie enfin, qui ne doit 
jamais manquer au spectacle des choses humaines. Or, comme j'ai 
déja eu l'occasion de le montrer, toutes les tentatives faites, avant 
1789, pour répondre a la premiére de ces taches, ont été bonnes et 
— mais celles qui ont eu pour objet de répondre a la seconde, 

urent presque toutes mesquines et fausses. Le succés en ce genre 
était réservé 4 des temps posterieurs ; l’ordre logique des idées et la 
nature des travaux le voulaient ainsi, et, de plus, il y eut a cela des 
motifs irrésistibles, nés de circonstances extérieures, étrangéres au 
développement de la science. 

‘¢ L’histoire donne des lecons, et, 4 son tour, elle en recoit; son 
maitre est lexpérience, qui lui enseigne, d’époque en époque, a mieux 
voir et 4 mieux juger. Ce sont les événements, jusque-la inouis, 
des cinquante derniéres années, qui nous ont appris a comprendre 
les révolutions du moyen 4ge, 4 voir le fond des choses sous la lettre 
des chroniques, a tirer des écrits des bénédictins ce que ces savants 
hommes n’avaient point vu, ce qu’ils avaient vu d’une facon partielle 
et incomplete, sans en rien conclure, sans en mesurer la portee. Il 
leur manquait l’intelligence et le sentiment des grandes transforma- 
tions sociales. Ils ont étudié curieusement les lois, les actes publics, 
les formules judiciaries, les contrats privés; ils ont discuté, classé, 
analysé les textes, fait dans les actes le partage du vrai et du faux 
avec une étonnante sagacité ; mais le sens politique de tout cela, mais 
ce qu’il y a de vivant pour l’imagination, sous cette écriture morte, mais 
la vue de la société eile-méme et de ses éléments divers, soit jeunes 
soit vieux, soit barbares, soit civilisés, leur échappe, et de 14 viennent 
les vides et l’insuffisance de leurs travaux. Cette vue, nous l’avons 
acquise par nos propres expériences, nous la devons aux prodigieuses 
mutations du pouvoir et de la société qui se sont opérées sous nos 
yeux; et, chose singuliére, une nouvelle intelligence de Vhistoire 
semble naitre en nous, 4 point nommé, au moment ov se complete la 
grande série des renversements politiques, par la chute de ]’empire 





* « Conquéte de l’Angleterre par les Normands.’ 
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élevé sur les ruines de la république frangaise, qui avait jeté a terre 
la monarchie de Louis XIV.” 

We are aware that the historian is usually regarded as a simple 
narrator of facts, whose personal opinions ought to be sedu- 
lously kept back, and from whom are demanded, as first requi- 
sites, dignity, gravity, learning, and impartiality. We cannot 
admit these to be the first requisites of an historian. Unless 
he has also the eye to distinguish facts in all their potence and 
vitality—unless he can discriminate between those which are, 
and those which are not, typical of the event—unless he can 
embrace the period synthetically as well as analytically, we 
hold his learning as cheaply as did the Emperor Amru, who 
compared a learned doctor to a “donkey carrying a load of 
books, only not quite so useful.” As to impartiality, philo- 
sophy gives that; but as to the pseudo -impartiality so boasted 
of by the indifferent, we think it belongs to the school of Can- 
ning’s exquisite candour. 

‘¢ Black's not so black, nor white so very white!” * 


It is said, in praise of history, that a “ laudable curiosity 
excites us to the research of the deeds and manners of our 
ancestors.” If history can do no more than that, it is a poor 
thing ; but unfortunately, as usually written, it cannot even do 
that. We, on the contrary, regard history to be the basis of 
social science—the foundation on which the gigantic super- 
structure of ethics and politics is to be raised. It was remarked 
to us the other day, by one of the profoundest and most com- 
ee minds of the age, that this generation would proba- 

ly live to see a social science, i. e. morals reduced to the 
precision and raised to the rank of a science. That such is 
the inevitable tendency of the age there can be no doubt—the 
first and greatest step towards it is the philosophy of history, 
and the country where it will in all probability be realised is 
France—/e foyer de la civilization—the filter of European ideas, 
and consequently the country where history will be first made 
a science. History conserves the materials of a social science, 
for it is the record of the experiences and experiments of Hu- 
manity; and although nothing can be more absurd than the 
pompous assertions of history furnishing us with “rules of 





* “On a dit que le but de l’historien était de raconter non de prouver; 
je ne sais, mais je suis certain qu’en histoire le meilleur genre de preuve le 
plus capable de frapper et de convaincre tous les esprits, c’est la narration 
complete, épuisant les textes, rassemblant les details épars, et de tout cela 
formant un corps auquel vient le souffle de vie par l'union de la science et 
de l'art.” —Thierry, Recits, iii, 164. 
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conduct,” with ‘‘ experiences of the past which we apply to the 
present,”* because they make the glaring assumption, and sui- 
cidal proposition, that any two periods or events can be alike 
in its causes, influences, and aims, nevertheless, the past life of 
Humanity has been so rich in experiments and failures—it con- 
tains the birth and death of so many ideas—in a word, it is 
such a vast field of psychological experience, that a science of 
man not based on the historic fundus must be impossible. 
** Depuis un demi siécle,” says Thierry, “ nous nous laissons 
ballotter sans relache par le vent des idées; le temps serait venu 
d’asseoir nos convictions sur une base non seulement logique, 
mais encore historique, de ne plus nous en tenir, hommes de 
théorie, A la raison pure de l’assemblée constituante, ou 
hommes de pratique, a ’experience d’hier.”+ The consequence 
of this conviction has been an interminable discussion, and ex- 
a ag of every part of the philosophy of history, in shape of 

ook, pamphlet, review, or newspaper article, and you meet 
with no educated Frenchman who had not his opinion on the 
matter. It is fast becoming a.science. 

But France has other claims to pre-eminence in this depart- 
ment ; for independent of its prodigious collection of memoires 
pour servir, its chronicles published by order of government, 
and its philosophical habitudes, being just conformable to that 
degree and mixture of speculation and fact which is required 
by history, France has herself, by her revolution, not only 
tried every form of government, but each change has necessi- 
tated a wider research and deeper exposition of the various 
phases of politics. The zeal of partisans and opponents in 
seeking authorities for the present in the past, if not productive 
of much good to their causes, has given an immense impulse to 
history, for the rigid scrutiny and discussion they underwent 
served to break up Jong tracks of hidden metal before unsus- 
pected. We know that there are many who sneer at the 
“ mania for attributing everything to the French revolution,” 
not suspecting how that great event was the Initiative of this 
century in every respect, and that all our manifold toils and 





* The pleasing pomposity with which Christopher Kock, in his ‘ Revolu- 
tions of Europe,’ tells us that “history is that particular branch of philo- 
sophy which teaches, by examples, how men ought to conduet themselves 
in all situations, both public and private,” or that the “ student of history 
may easily form for himself a system both of morals and politics, founded on 
the combined judgment of all ages, and confirmed by universal experience,.’ 
argues well for his admiration and veneration of his favourite study, but 
little for his judgment either as an historian or moralist. 

+ ‘ Resits des Temps Mérovingiens,’ i, 18. 
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endeavours are but to complete the manifold phases of its Idea. 
Be this as it may, the dulness and incompetency of French 
historians before, and the importance and comprehensiveness 
of their work since, the revolution, is an indisputable fact. 
Thierry thus sums up the result of their endeavours :-— 


“On peut juger de la valeur et du degré d’originalité des travaux 
historiques modernes, par la nature des questions résoules d’une 
maniére neuve ou posés pour la premiére fois, depuis vingt ans. Le 
nombres de ces questions est énorme ; je ferai un recensement sommaire 
de celles qui méritent d’étre signalées comme capitales : 

“ Le probléme, si difficile et si important, de nos origines, nation- 
ales, les races primitives, leur filiation, leurs diversités de caractére 
et d’instinets sociaux ont été l'objet de recherches plus approfondies, 
de distinctions plus sires, plus variées, plus delicates. Sur les 
populations de l’ancienne Gaul et de la Germanie, on a donné autré 
chose que des redites des écrivains de l’antiquité. On a examiné, 
peuple & peuple, tribu & tribu, les conquérants du v* siécle, et trouve, 
dans des différences de caractére, dans des inégalités de culture 
morale, la cause des variétés que présente la constitution de leurs 
établissements sur le territoire romain. On a distingué dans le 
royaume des Franks plusieurs zones politiques, et des nuances de 
meeurs et de populations sous les noms de Neustrie et d’Austrasie. 
On a marqué, d’une maniére plus ou moins précise, le point d’origine 
de la nation francaise, mélange de diverses nationalités préexistantes, 
et séparé ainsi l’histoire de France proprement dite de l'histoire de 
la Gaule franke. 

“ Le fait de la conquéte a été étudié dans ses conséquences poli- 
tiques et civiles ; la société gallo-romaine et la société des conqué- 
rants germains ont été analyseeschacune a part. L’etat des personnes 
dans les deux races, la classification des conditions sociales, les institu- 
tions politiques, les institutions locales ont été envisagées d'une maniére 
plus nette, plus exacte, plus conforme au vrai sens des textes originaux. 
Ona cherché a se faire une juste idée des effets de l’invasion des bar- 
bares sur l’état moral dela Goalies on a fait ressortir le cété politique 
de l’action et de V’influence du clergé gallo-romain. La perpétuité 
du droit romain aprés la chute de l’empire, et la conservation plus ou 
moins entiére du régime municipal ont été reconnues et établies sur 
des preuves incontestables. On a étudié les variations de l’Etat 
frank dans son organisation intérieure et dans ses rapports avec les 
peuples voisins. On a fixé le caractére, si mal déterminé jusque-la, 
de la royauté et des assemblées nationales sous les deux premiéres 
races; on a rattaché a des transformations de la société, 4 des 
mouvements nationaux, 4 de grandes nécessités politiques, les causes 
des revolutions successives qui renverstrent les deux dynasties 
frankes. 

“Une grande place, mais sans exagération soit romanesque, soit 
philosophique, a eté donnée a Charlemagne, comme administrateur 
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et legislateur. On a analysé et décrit son gouvernement sous toutes 
ses faces. On a suivi la marche et recherché les causes du démem- 
brement de son empire; on l’a explique par la grande loi de la 
séparation des Etats formés en dépit des convenances naturalles et 
des répugnances nationales. 

“ Le régime féodal a été considéré d’une maniére calme et impar- 
tiale, comme une révolution nécessaire. On a étudié, d’époque en 
epoque, le vasselage, la hiérarchie des terres et des services, toute 
l’organisation, tous les éléments de la société feodale, dans leur variété 
et leur complexité. On a remarqué, dans le fractionnement du 
territoire sous la féodalité, des divisions correspondantes aux divi- 
sions naturelles et physiques, et d’autres provenant de variétés morales 
parmi la population inlogh a différents degrés, de barbares et de 
Gallo-Romains. Des recherches spéciales ont fait éclater sous un 
nouveau jour le fait d’une nationalité méridionale, opposée, jusqu’au 
x1r® siécle, 4 la nationalité frangaise, et distincte de celle-ci, par la 
langue, l’esprit, les mceurs, l’€tat social, toute la civilisation. 

‘La grande question du mouvement communal, celle que sa popu- 
larité croissante pourrait faire nommer, entre toutes. la question du 
siecle, a été mise pour la premiére fois 4 son véritable rang. On a 
reconnu l’étendue et la puissance de ce mouvement révolutionnaire ; 
on a recherche, par l’analyse, les divers principes, les éléments multi- 
ples de la formation des communes; on a suivi leur destinée dans 
ses progrés, ses fluctuations, sa décadence ; on a accordé une large 

art 4 l’impulsion populaire dans l’affranchissement ou, pour mieux 
ire, la renaissance des villes municipales. 

“* Le caractére nouveau, le réle vraiment libéral de la royauté sous 
la troisiéme race, point de vue conforme 4 la tradition des classes 
bourgeoises, mais rejeté par la théorie philosophique, a passé défini- 
tivement dans la science. Les efforts du pouvoir royal pour se faire 
une place en dehors de la féodalite, les travaux politiques de Louis le 
Gros, les travaux législatifs de Philippe-Auguste et de saint Louis 
ont recu leur appréciation derniére, selon la justice et le bon sens. 
On a donné toute son importance a la grande lutte des légistes contre 
Paristocratie féodale ; on a recherché les origines et signalé fortement 
Papparition du tiers état. Son histoire manquait, elle était faussée, 
en sens contraire, par ses amis et par ses ennemis; on a suivi son 
développement graduel a travers les progrés et 4 travers la déca- 
dence des communes proprement dites. 

“La renaissance du droit civil, la transformation des coutumes, le 
progrés, lent mais continu, vers ]’unité de législation, l’unité de terri- 
toire, l’unité administrative, l’unité d’esprit national, tout cela a été 
reconnu et décrit sans prévention d’aucun genre. On a établi, avec 
une grande abondance d’apercus, les rapports intimes qui existent 
entre l’histoire politique de la France et Vhistoire de |’Eglise aux 
différentes époques du moyen Age. II y a une lacune pour ce qui 
regarde les états généraux, ébauche informe et prématurée du systéme 
représentatif qui ne devait s‘etablir chez nous qu’avec l’unité de la 
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nation et égalité des droits. L’attention de la nouvelle école 
historique ne s’est point dirigée de ce cété, comme vers la question 
des communes. En revanche, elle s’est portée, avec un remarqua- 
ble succés, sur une époque toute récente, la révolution de 1789. La 
question de ce grand mouvement et de ses phases diverses a été posée 
nettement; une loi était trouvée dans ce désordre, la loi des révolu- 
tions combattues, loi dont l’inévitable fatalité a quelque chose de 
triste et d’effrayant, mais qu’il est impossible de ne pas reconnaitre 
dans la réalité et dans l’histoire.” 

The new school of history in France, then, is remarkable in every 
way. We must observe however that, as Thierry himself admits, 
they do not, strictly speaking, form a school; there is no one 
master with his pnts sa doctrine and adepts; but a diver- 
sity of minds, a diversity of methods, and, at the same time, a 
remarkable analogy of instinctive tendency towards the same 
end. This unanimity is not the least striking part of the 
school, for nothing can be more diverse than the characters of 
their theories and intellects. Guizot, calm, impartial, impas- 
sive, and abstract; with no graces of style, few sympathies 
which captivate; yet so profound, so clear, and so weighty, 
that you are irresistibly carried onward, pausing to wonder 
where the charm lies. His ‘ Histoire de la Civilization en 
Europe,’ we regard as the most delightful and important intro- 
duction to the study of modern history. His six volumes of 
* Histoire de la Civilization en France,’ and two volumes of ‘ Es- 
sais sur Histoire de France,’ are perhaps more important, being 
the application of his principles to details, and developing every 
element of European civilization in its historic order. He has 
read the history of ideas beneath the progress of events. His 
‘ History of the English Revolution,’* which has been trans- 
lated, is an impartial narrative of that period, and remains as 
the truest account yet given, but is not equal to his other works, 
Michelet,+ whose life has been devoted to history and whose exces- 
sive studies have ruined his health, is perhaps the most remark- 
able of them all. His erudition is immense; but he has greater 
merits—he is a poet, a metaphysician. His views are some- 





* It may serve as a striking specimen of the difference of zeal for history 
in France, and its great results, to mention the simple fact of a complete 
collection of Memoirs, Biographies, Histories, and Tracts on the English 
Revolution having been collected, translated into French, and published, 
under Guizot’s management, by the government; thus giving them the 
original documents,—a work we have not the slightest indication of ! 

+ ‘ Intro. a l’Histoire Universelle,’ ‘ Giuvres choisies de Vico,’ ‘ Histoire 
Romaine,’ ‘ Tableau Chronologique de 1l’Histoire Moderne,’ ‘ Precis de 
l’Histoire Moderne,’ ‘ Memoires > Luther,’ ‘ Origines du Droit Frangais,’ 
‘ Precis de l'Hist. de France,’ and ‘ Histoire de France.’ 
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times startling from their originality and profundity ; and his 
eye glances from earth to heaven with the phrenzy of a poet, 
very unusual in an historian. Any person wedded to the ‘‘ so- 
briety and gravity of history” had better not read Michelet ; 
he is altogether above such owl-eyed gravity. His learning, 
great as it is, gives but the starting point to his imagination, 
which eagle-eyed glances into the very depths of history and 
humanity; and if your range of vision be not so wide as his 
own, you can always repose in security on his facts and learn- 
ing. Thus he is altogether unique—no historian ever yet united 
in the same degree learning, impartiality, depth, and imagina- 
tion. His ‘ Histoire Romaine’ is not only the history of insti- 
tutions and ideas, as in Niebuhr, but also, by virtue of the vast 
interpenetrative faculty of imagination, places the men of Rome, 
with their creeds and aspirations, vividly before you. He does 
not, with “the gravity of history,” reject the documentary 
evidence of legends, romances, and popular literature (his 
imagination enabling him to see what is fiction and what tem- 
porality), as exponents of the spiritual part of man. Surely an 
old romance, sung by Trouveére, is as veridical a document for 
history as an old chronicle. The chronicle gives the fact, 
which is the mere body, from which we are to infer the spirit ; 
but, to say nothing of the sceptical nature of almost all facts 
(every narrator giving it the colour of his own impression), the 
romance is the very spirit itself, in which there can be no 
error. ‘* More solid things,” was the fine remark of Selden in 
his ‘ Table Talk,’ “do not show the complexion of the times 
so well as ballads and libels.” Augustin Thierry, whose learned 
and brilliant history of the ‘ Norman Conquest’ is known to 
all students, differs from Guizot and Michelet in his method, 
but is closely allied to them in tendency; he regards history 
more as art than philosophy, but he works towards the same 
end. Our readers will be grieved to learn that he also is a victim 
to his studies, and that premature blindness—the greatest 
affliction a student can endure—has been the consequence of 
his unremitting ardour and application. An affecting passage 
occurs in his ‘ Dix Ans d’Etudes Historiques,’ where, after 
giving the history of his work on the ‘ Norman Conquest,’ he 
describes his coming blindness :-— 

“« My task ended, I listened, but too late perhaps, to the advice 
that I should take repose; the necessity for it was urgent, as I was 
perfectly unable to read and write. My sight continued to decay, 
notwithstanding the use of the strongest remedies; and, as a last 
medical prescription, I was ordered to travel. I went to Switzer- 
land, and from thence to Provence, where M. Fauriel soon joined 
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me. Condemned to idleness, I followed my laborious travelling 
companion from town to town, and I saw him, not without feelings 
of envy, scrutinizing the relics of the past, and searching archives 
and libraries, to put the finishing stroke to his work, which was to 
fill an immense void in our national history. It was thus that in 
the course of some months we travelled together through Provence 
and Languedoc. Unable myself te read, not only a manuscript, but 
even the clearest inscription carved in stone, I still tried to derive 
some profit from my travels by studying, through monuments, the 
history of the architecture of the middle ages. I had only just 
sight enough left to guide myself by, but when looking at edifices or 
ruins, of which I wanted to determine the epoch and the style, I 
know not what internal sense came to the assistance of my eyes. 
Animated by what I would willingly call a passion for history, I saw 
further and more clearly. None of the principal lines, no charac- 
teristic feature escaped me ; and the quickness of my glance, so uncer- 
tain in ordinary circumstances, was a matter of wonder to those who 
accompanied me. These are the last notions which my eye-sight 
procured for me; a year afterwards this pleasure, so small, but yet 
so great to me, was no longer permitted me; all that had remained 
of vision was gone. 

‘¢On my return to Paris, early in 1826, I recommenced followin 
that which I looked upon as my destiny, and, almost blind, I found 
all my zeal return for my new studies. The necessity of reading by 
means of the eyes of others, and of dictating instead of writing, did 
not frighten me; I had already had some practice in that sort of 
work when editing the last chapters of my book. The transition, 
always so painful, from one course of procedure to another, was ren- 
dered less so to me through the kindness of friendship. It is to 
M. Armand Carrel, whose name is now so celebrated, that I owe 
my having unhesitatingly taken that difficult step.” _ 

There is a gratification in seeing the name of Thierry at- 
tached to a work on the Merovingian times; for, independent 
of the expectations which his fame would inspire, his name 
itself is inseparable from the Merovingians, four kings of that 
dynasty having been Thierrys, viz., Thierry 1, King of Metz, 
a.pv. 511-534; Thierry II, of Burgundy, a.p. 592-613; 
Thierry III, placed on the throne by Ebroin in 670, but de- 
posed by the nobles, and in 673 restored again; Thierry IV, 
A.D. 720-737, the last of Les Rois Fainéants. 

The history of the Merovingian times has an historic as 
well as a picturesque interest, such as is offered by few other 
barbarous nations. The extraordinary mixture of savage 
natures and customs with Roman civilization and elegance 
—the enervating influence of the latter on the barbarians 
—the gradual fusion of races, and the prelude to our modern 
European civilization, attract our attention. 
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“Tl semble,” says Michelet, “que ce soit une espece d’hommes 
particuli¢re. Tout Mérovingien est pére 4 quinze ans, caduc a 
trente. La plupart n’atteignent pas cet age. Le symbole de cette 
race, ce sont les énervés de Jumiége, ces jeunes princes 4 qui l’on a 
coupé les articulations et qui s’en vont sur un bateau au cours du 
fleuve qui les porté 4 l’ocean; mais ils sont recueillis dans un mo- 
nastére. Qui a coupé leurs nerfs, et brisé leurs os, 4 ces enfants des 
rois barbares? c’est l’entrée précoce de leurs péres dans la richesse 
et les délices du monde Romain, qu’ils ont envahi. La civilisation 
donne aux hommes des Inmiéres et des jouissances. Les lumiéres 
les preoccupations de la vie inteliectuelle, balancent chez les esprits 
cultivés ce que les jouissances ont d’enervant. Mais les barbares qui 
se trouvent tout 4 coup placés dans une civilisation disproportionée, 
n’en — que les jouissances. II ne faut pas s’etonner s’ils s’y 
absorbent et y fondent, pour ainsi dire, comme la neige devant un 
brasier.’’* 

Chateaubriand, to whom France owes so much in the way 
of opening new paths of inquiry, though he has done little 
besides worthy of consideration, was the first to give 
impulse to the study of the life.and manners of the northern 
barbarians. His ‘ Martyrs,’ and his more recent ‘ Etudes 
Historiques’ (1831), have the merit of attracting attention 
to this neglected subject; and it is to the impression 
created on bis youthful imagination by the former work that 
Thierry confesses he owes his subsequent love of history.+ But 
Chateaubriand is unequal to anything beyond originating. 
With a fancy more lively than regulated, an erudition more 
discursive than profound, and a philosophy of words and “ rose- 
pink sentimentality,” his execution always falls lamentably 
short of his intention. We were surprised, in the perusal of 
his ‘ Etudes Historiques,’ to find him describing the Huns as 
*‘ suckling their children till the age of puberty!{ On turning 
to his authority, Ammianus Marcellinus, we certainly find this 
expressly stated: “Ubi conjuges tecra illis vestimenta con- 
texunt, et coéunt cum maritis, et pariunt et adusqué puber- 
tatem nutriunt pueros.”§ But what is the value of an historian 
who thus unhesitatingly follows an old chronicler in such an 
absurdity without a word of doubt or comment? We do not 
absolutely declare that such a case is impossible, but when a 
matter so utterly opposed to every experience is stated, it should 





* ‘Hist. de France,’ livre ii. 

+ ‘Recits,’ Preface, 18. 

t ‘ Etude Siziéme,’ p. 109. “ Allaittoient leurs nourrissons jusqu’a l’ige 
de puberté.” 

§ ‘Amm. Marcel.’ lib. xxxi, c. 2. 
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have been either proved, or at least left ina state of doubt, 
with all the existing evidence to support it. Chateaubriand, 
full of confidence, is silent. 

To return to Thierry and his present work. It is in it that 
we find a real and life-like picture of the Merovingian times— 
it is in it that we are first introduced to the character of the 
epoch—its mixtures of barbarism and civilization—its faiths— 
its manners—its mixed reverence and contempt for the Roman 
intellect—its superstitions—its bloody wars, treacheries, fratri- 
cides, and ambitions. It has become proverbial, as he remarks, 
that no period of French history equals that of the Merovin- 
gian dynasty in confusion and aridity. That epoch is the 
one which historians most willingly abridge and slur over. 
But there is more idleness than reflection in this. It abounds 
in remarkable facts, in dramatic incidents, and original charac- 
ters. Struck with this in the course of his immense studies of 
that period, Thierry determined on executing the present work, 
and we cannot do better than transcribe his own intentions on 
its plan :— 


“ Voici le plan que je me suis proposé, parce que toutes les con- 
venances du sujet m’en faisaient une loi: choisir le point culmi- 
nant de la premiére période du mélange de mceurs entre les deux 
races; la, dans un espace déterminé, recueillir et joindre par groupes 
les faits les plus caractéristiques, en former une suite de tableaux se 
succédant l’un a autre d’une maniére progressive, varier les cadres, 
tout en donnant aux différentes masses de récit de l’ampleur et 
de la gravité; élargir et fortifier le tissu de la narration originale, 
a Vaide d’inductions suggérées par les légendes, les poésies du 
temps, les monuments diplomatiques et les monuments figurés. 
De 1833 4 1837, j'ai pubiié, dans la ‘ Revue des Deux-Mondes’ 
et sous un titre provisoire, six de ces épisodes ou fragments d’une 
histoire infaisable dans son entier. Ils paraissent ici avec leur 
titre définitif: ‘Récits des temps mérovingiens,’ et forment la 
premiére section de louvrage total dont la seconde aura pareille- 
ment deux volumes. 

“Si l'unité de composition manque a ces histoires détachées, l’unité 
d’impression existera du moins pour le lecteur. La suite des récits 
n’embrassant guére que l’espace d’un demi-siécle, ils seront liés en 
quelque sorte par la réapparition des mémes personnages, et souvent 
ils ne feront que se développer l’un l’autre. Il y aura autant de ces 
masses de narration isolée que je rencontrerai de faits assez compré 
hensifs pour servir de centre, de point de ralliement 4 beaucoup de 
faits secondaires, pour leur donner un sens général et produire avec 
eux une action compléte. Tantdt ce sera le récit d’une destinée indi- 
viduelle, oi viendra se joindre la peinture des événements sociaux 
qui ont influé sur elle; tantét ce sera une série de faits publics 
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auxquels se rattacheront, chemin faisant, des aventures personnelles 
et des catastrophes domestiques. 

“‘ La maniére de vivre des rois franks, l’intérieur de la maison 
royale, la vie orageuse des seigneurs et des évéques; |’usurpation, 
les “wc civiles et les guerres privées; la turbulence intrigante des 
Gallo-Romains et l’indiscipline brutale des barbares ; l’absence de 
tout ordre administratif et de tout lien moral entre les habitants des 
provinces gauloises, au sein d’un méme royaume; le réveil des 
antiques rivalités et des haines héréditaires de canton a canton et de 
ville a ville; partout une sorte de retour a |’état de nature, et l’insur- 
rection des volontés individuelles contre la régle et la loi, sous 
quelque forme qu’elles se présentent, politique, civile ou religicuse ; 
yh sn de révolte et de violence régnant jusque dans les monastéres 
de femmes: tels sont les tableaux divers que j’ai essayé de tracer 
d’'aprés les monuments contemporains, et dont la réunion doit offrir 
une vue du vi siécle en Gaule.” 


And elsewhere— 

“ Romains et Franks, l’esprit de discipline civile et les instincts 
violents de la barbarie, voila le double spectacle et le double sujet 
@étude qu’offrent les hommes et les choses au commencement de 
notre histoire. C'est la ce qu’avant tout il faut décrire nettement, 
ce qu’il faut montrer sous toutes ses faces et avec toutes ses nuances, 
— qu’une opinion definitive, une conviction universelle se forme a 
*égard de nos origines sociales. Je voudrais qu’a l’aide de re- 
cherches nouvelles et plus approfondies, d’une analyse minutieuse des 
documents narratifs et des actes publics et privés, on pit suivre 
d’époque en époque, sous les deux dynasties frankes, la vie romaine 
et la vie barbare, distinctes sur le méme sol, se mélant et, pour ainsi 
dire, se pénétrant par degrés.” 

Nothing can be more graphic than his delineation of Hilperik 
—the type of the barbarian aping Roman civilization, attracted 
by it, and polishing by it his external nature, without at the 
same time improving his spiritual nature; of Mummolus, the 
civilized man, sinking to barbarism to be on a level with his 
age ; of Fredegonda, the terrible queen—pure type of barbarism, 
—destitute of conscience—cunning, beautiful, and implacable ; 
or of Leudaste, the soldier of fortune, who rises from the dregs 
of society to become the potent Count of Tours. It will be 
impossible, in the space of an article, to give the reader more 
than an idea of what the book contains, after which he must 
himself consult it for the details; but in order to give hima 
tolerable idea of its contents, we extract the greater part of 
the first Recit as an honest specimen, as well as three of those 
piquant delineations of the customs of the times which can be 
separated from the narrative without violence. We translate 
these quotations for more general convenience; nor does 
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Thierry suffer much in the translation, simple though it be, 
his style not being remarkable for its elegance or beauty. One 
thing is interesting to observe, however, in respect of his style, 
that it has become considerably improved since his blindness ; 
it has attained more simplicity and precision than it had 
before. 


“FIRST NARRATIVE. 


“THE FOUR SONS OF CHLOTHER THE FIRST—THEIR CHARACTERS— 
THEIR MARRIAGES—HISTORY OF GALESWINTHA. 


[561—568.] 


“ Situated a few leagues from Soissons, on the banks of a small 
river, was the village of Braine, which, in the sixth century, was one 
of those immense farms where the kings of the Franks held their 
court, and which they preferred to the finest towns of Gaul. The 
royal habitation had none of the military aspect of the castles of the 
middle ages ; it was a large building, surrounded with porticoes of 
Roman architecture, sometimes built of carefully polished wood, 
and ornamented with statues not altogether wanting in elegance. 
Round the body of the building were placed the lodgings of the 
officers of the palace, whether barbarians or of Roman origin, 
and those of the heads of tribes, who, according to the Germanic 
custom, had, with their warriors, entered into truste with the king, 
that is to say, had made an especial engagement of vassalage and 
fidelity. Other houses of meaner appearance were occupied by a 
large number of families, who, both men and women, exercised all 
sorts of trades, from that of goldsmith and armourer to that of 
weaver and tanner, from embroidery in silk and gold to the coarsest 
preparations of flax and wool. 

“Most of these families were Gallic, born on the portion of ter- 
ritory which the king had adjudged himself in right of conquest, or 
brought with violence from some neighbouring town to colonize the 
royal domain ; but, judging from their names, there were also amon 
them Germans, and other barbarians, whose fathers had arc. 
Gaul as workmen, or servants following the victorious tribes. 
However, whatever their origin, or their species of industry, these 
families were placed in the same rank, and called by the same name, 
lites in the German language, and fiscalins in Latin, that is to say, 
attached to the fisc.* Buildings for agricultural purposes, studs, 
stables, sheepfolds, and barns, the ruinous habitations of the hus- 
bandmen and the huts of the serfs of the domain, completed the 
— village, which exactly resembled, but on a larger scale, the 
villages of ancient Germany. There was something in the site of 
these residences which recalled the remembrance of the scenery 





* Fiscalini, Liti, Lidi, Lazi. Vide ‘ Recueil des Historiens de la France 
et des Gaules,’ vol. iv, passim. 
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beyond the Rhine; most of them were on the outskirts, and some 
in the centre of those large forests which civilization has mutilated, 
and the remains of which we still admire. 

‘‘ Braine was the favourite residence of Chlother, the last of the sons 
of Chlodowig, even after he had, by the death of his three brothers, 
become master of all Gaul. It was there he kept, in a secret apart- 
ment, and in triple-locked chests, all his riches in gold coins, vases, 
and precious jewels ; it was there also that he executed the principal 
acts of regal power. It was there he assembled the bishops of the 
Gallic towns, received ambassadors from foreign kings, and presided 
over the great assemblies of the Franks, which were followed by 
those traditionary feasts among the Teutonic races at which wild 
boars and deer were served up whole on spits, and staved barrels 
occupied the four corners of the hall. As long as he was not called 
to a distance by war against the Saxons, the Britons, or the Septi- 
manian Goths, Chlother employed his time in travelling from one 
domain to another. He went from Braine to Attigny, from Attigny 
to Compiégne, from Compiégne to Verberie, consuming in his royal 
farms all the provisions he found there, hunting, fishing, and swim- 
ming with his Frank leudes, and selecting numerous mistresses from 
among the daughters of the fiscalins. From the rank of concubines 
these women frequently passed with singular facility to that of wife 
and queen. 

“Chlother, whose marriages it is difficult to enumerate and classify, 
married in this way a young girl of low birth called Ingonda, with- 
out at all giving up his irregular habits, which she, as a woman 
and a slave, bore with extreme submission. He loved her passion- 
ately, and lived with her in perfect harmony. One day she said 
to him—‘ The king my lord has made of his servant what it has 
pleased him, and has called me to his bed; he will complete his 
graciousness by acceding to the request of his servant. I have a 
sister named Aregonda, who is attached to your service; I pray you 
to be pleased to procure her a rich and brave husband, that I may not 
be ashamed of her.’ This demand piqued the king’s curiosity, and 
roused his libertine propensities; he set off the same day for the 
domain on which Aregonda lived, and where she exercised some of 
the trades which then devolved on women, such as the weaving and 
dyeing of stuffs. Chlother, finding her quite as beautiful as her sister, 
took her with him, installed her in the royal apartment, and gave her 
the name of wife. At the end of some days he returned to Ingonda, 
and said to her, with that tone of sullen bon-hommie which was one 
of the peculiarities of his character, and of the Germanic character 
in general,—‘ The favour which thou, sweet one, didst desire of me 
I thought of according thee; I looked out for a rich and brave 
man for thy sister, and could find none better than myself. Learn, 
then, that I have made her my wife, which I think will not dis- 
please thee.’ 

“«¢ Let my lord,’ answered Ingonda, without emotion, and without 
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any diminution of her accustomed patience and conjugal submission, 
‘let my lord do as it seems good to him, provided his servant loses 
none of his affection.’ 

“Tn the year 561, after an expedition against one of his sons, 
whose rebellion he punished by burning him with his wife and chil- 
dren, Chlother returned to his residence at Braine with a perfectly 
calm conscience. There he prepared for the great autumnal hunt, 
which was a species of solemnity among the Franks. Followed by 
a number of men, horses, and dogs, the king entered the forest of 


*Cuise, of which that of Compitgne in its present state is all that 


now remains. In the midst of this violent exercise, which was un- 
suited to his age, he was seized with a fever, and having been re- 
moved to his nearest domain, he died there, having reigned fifty 
years. His four sons, Haribert, Gonthramn, Hilperik, and Sighe- 
bert, followed his funeral procession as far as Soissons, singing 
psalms, and bearing in their hands wax torches. 

‘«¢ The funeral was hardly over when Hilperik, the third of the four 
brothers, set off in great haste for Braine, and obliged the guardians 
of this royal domain to deliver into his hands the keys of the trea- 
sure. As soon as he was master of the riches his father had accu- 
mulated, he distributed some part of them to the chiefs of the tribes 
and the warriors, who were quartered either in Braine or in the 
neighbourhood. They all swore fidelity to him by placing their 
hands between his, saluted him by acclamation with the title of 
Koning,* and promised to follow wherever he should lead them. 
Then placing himself at their head, he marched straight to Paris, 
the ancient Sealing place of Chlodowig the First, and afterwards 
the capital of the kingdom, belonging to Hildebert, his eldest son. 

“ Perhaps Hilperik attached some idea of importance to the posses- 
sion of a town formerly inhabited by the conqueror of Gaul, 
or perhaps he only wished to appropriate the imperial palace, 
the buildings and gardens of which covered to a vast extent the 
banks of the Seine. There is nothing improbable in this supposition, 
for the ambitious views of the Frank kings rarely extended beyond 
the prospect of personal and immediate gain; and, on the other 
hand, although preserving a strong touch of Germanic barbarism, 
—ungovernable passions and a merciless soul, Hilperik had imbibed 
some of the tastes of Roman civilization. He liked building, de- 
lighted in the games of the circus, and, above all, wished to be 
thought a grammarian, a theologian, and a poet. His Latin verses, 
in which the rules of metre and prosody were rarely observed, found 
admirers amongst the noble Gauls, who trembled as they applauded, 
and exclaimed that the illustrious son of the Sicambers surpassed 
the sons of Romulus in beauty of language, and that the dwellers on 
the banks of the Wahal would instruct the dwellers on the banks of 
the Tiber. 





° Koning signifies king in the dialect of the Franks. Vide ‘ Lettres sur 
l’Histoire de France,’ Letter ix. 
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“ Hilperik entered Paris without opposition, and quartered his 
warriors in the towers which defended the bridges of the city there, 
entirely surrounded by the Seine. But at the news of this bold 
stroke the other three brothers united against him who wanted to 
make his own share of paternal inheritance, and at the head of supe- 
rior forces advanced towards Paris. Hilperik did not venture on 
resistance, and renouncing his enterprise, submitted himself to the 
chances of a division made by mutual consent. This division of 
the whole of Gaul, and a considerable portion of Germany, was 
made by drawing lots, exactly as had taken place half a century 
earlier between the sons of Chlodowig. There were four lots, an- 
swering, with a few differences, to the four kingdoms known under 
the names of the kingdoms of Paris, Orleans, Neustria, and Aus- 
trasia. 

“¢ Haribert obtained as his share that which had belonged to his 
uncle Hildebert, that is to say, the kingdom which took its name 
from Paris, which, extending lengthways from north to south, in- 
cluded Senlis, Meluse, Chartres, Tours, Poitiers, Saintes, Bordeaux, 
and the towns near the Pyrenees. Gonthramn’s share was that of 
his uncle Chlodomir, the kingdom of Orleans, and ali the Burgun- 
dian territory, extending from the Sadne, and the Vosges to the Alps 
and the Mediterranean. Hilperik’s share was his father’s, the 
kingdom of Soissons, which the Franks called Neoster-rike, or 
western kingdom, and which was bounded on the north by the river 
Escourt, and on the south by the stream of the Loire. And finally, 
the eastern kingdom, or Oster-rike, fell to Sighebert’s share, and 
contained Auvergne and the north-east of Gaul, and Germany as 
far as the Saxon and Slavonian frontiers. It seems as if the towns 
had been counted one by one, and that their numbers had been the 
foundation of these lots; for, independently of this extraordinary 
division of territory, there are a number of enclaves* which it is im- 
possible to explain. Rouen and Nantes are in Hilperik’s kingdom ; 
Avranches in that of Haribert; the latter possesses Marseilles ; 
Gonthramn has Aix and Avignon; and Soissons, the capital of 
Neustria, is blockaded by four towns, Senlis and Meaux, Laon 
and Reims, which belong to the two kingdoms of Paris and Aus- 
trasia. 

“¢ After chance had assigned to the four brothers their separate 
shares of towns and lands, each one swore by the relics of the saints 
to content himself with his own share, and attempt no encroachment 
either by violence or stratagem. This oath wassoon violated. Hil- 
perik, availing himself of the absence of his brother Sighebert, who 
was then making war in Germany, suddenly attacked Reims, and 
took possession of it and of several other towns equally within his 
reach. But he did not long enjoy this conquest ; Sighebert returned 





* That is, towns which were in the territories of one king, though 
belonging to another. 
Vor. XXXVI. No, IL. Ss 
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victorious from his campaign beyond the Rhine, retook his towns 
one by one, and, pursuing This brother within the walls of Soissons, 
defeated him in a pitched battle, and forced an entry into the capital 
of Neustria. According to the character of the barbarians, whose 
pe. go is violent but of short duration, they were again reconciled, 
and renewed the oath never to attack one another. Both were tur- 
bulent, quarrelsome, and revengeful; but Haribert and Gonthramn, 
older and less passionate, had some inclination for peace and repose. 
Instead of the rough and warlike appearance of his ancestors, King 
Haribert affected the calm and rather heavy demeanour of the ma- 
istrates who administered justice according to the Roman laws in 
the towns of Gaul. It was his ambition to be thought learned in 
jurisprudence, and no flattery was more agreeable to him than 
praises of his skill as a judge in intricate cases, and the facility with 
which, although German by origin and language, he expressed him- 
self and discoursed in Latin. Kin Gonthramn presented the sin- 
lar contrast of manners habitually gentle and x a saintly, with 
ts of sudden fury, worthy of the forests of Germany. Once having 
lost a hunting horn, he put several freedmen to the torture; another 
time he ordered a noble Frank to be put to death on the mere sus- 
picion of having killed a buffalo on the royal domain. In hours of 
calmness his feelings were in favour of order and regularity, which 
he specially manifested by religious zeal and submission to the 
bishops, then the sole dominant laws. 

” King Hilperik, on the contrary, was of a strong and half 
savage mind, and followed his own fancies even when the dogmas 
of the Catholic faith were in question. The authority of the clergy 
was intolerable to him, and one of his great pleasures was the annul- 
ling wills made in favour of churches and monasteries. The charac- 
ter and conduct of the bishops were the principal subjects of his 
jokes and dinner-table conversation ; he called one a hare-brained 
fool, another an insolent wretch ; one a gossip, and another luxurious. 
The great wealth which the church possessed, and which was 
always increasing, the influence the bishops had in the towns where, 
since the reigns of the barbarians, they exercised most of the pri- 
vileges of the ancient municipal magistracy,—all these riches and 
power, which he envied without perceiving the means of becoming 
possessed of them, strongly excited his me. Rae The complaints he 
uttered in his vexation were not wanting in sense; and he was often 
heard to say, ‘Our fisc is much impoverished! All our wealth 
goes to the churches! Truly, no one reigns but those bishops !’ 

“ The sons of Chlother the First, with the exception of Sighebert, 
the youngest, were all incontinent to the highest degree, few satis- 
fied with one wife, leaving without scruple the woman they had just 
married, and taking her again according to the caprice of the mo- 
ment. The pious Gonthramn changed his wives almost as often as 
his two brothers ; and, like them, he had concubines, one of whom, 
named Veneranda, was the daughter of a Gaul attached to the fisc. 
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King Haribert took at the same time for mistresses two sisters of 
great beauty from amongst the attendants of his wife Ingobergha. 
One was named Markowefa, and wore the dress of a man, the other 
Merofleda; they were the daughters of a woolcomber, of barbaric 
origin and lite of the royal domain. 

“* Ingobergha, jealous of her husband’s love for these two women, 
did all she could to persuade him out of it, but in vain. Not daring, 
however, to ill-treat her rivals, or to turn them away, she invented 
a scheme which she thought would disgust the king with this un- 
worthy liason. She sent for the father of these girls, and gave him 
some wool to comb in the court-yard of the palace. Whilst this man 
was at his work, doing his best to show his zeal, the queen, who was 
standing at a window, called to her husband—‘ Come here,’ said 
she, ‘come and see something new!’ Theking came, looked round, 
and seeing nothing but a woolcomber, became angry at this dull 
joke. A violent a ensued between the husband and wife, 
and produced an effect quite contrary to what Ingobergha expected ; 
the king repudiated her, and married Merofleda. 

“ Haribert, soon finding that one legitimate wife was not sufficient 
for him, solemnly gave the titles of wife and queen to a girl named 
Theodehilda, the daughter of a shepherd. Some years after, Mero- 
fleda died, and the king immediately married her sister Markowefa. 
According to the laws of the church, he was thus guilty of a double 
sacrilege, as a bigamist, and husband of a woman who had taken the 
veil. hen summoned by St Germain, Bishop of Paris, to annul 
his second marriage, he obstinately refused, and was excommunicated. 
But the time was not yet come when the savage pride of the heirs of 
the conquest should bow to the discipline of the church. Haribert 
received the sentence without emotion, and kept both his wives. 

“Of all the sons of Chlother, Hilperik is the one to whom con- 
temporary narratives assign the greatest number of queens, that is to 
say, of women married according to the law of the Franks, with the 
ring and the dénarius. Andowera, one of these queens, had in her 
service a young girl named Fredegonda, of Frank origin, and of 
such remarkable beauty, that the king fell in love with her the first _ 
instant he saw her. Benoa flattering this love might be, it was 
rather dangerous for a servant whose situation placed her at the 
mercy of the jealousy and revenge of her mistress. But Fredegonda 
had no fears; as cunning as she was ambitious, she undertook to 
bring about, without at all compromising herself, legal causes of 
separation between the king and queen Andowera. If we are to 
halions a tradition which was prevalent less than a century after- 
wards, thanks to the connivance of a bishop and the queen’s sim- 
mh she succeeded in her design. Hilperik had lately joined his 

rother Sighebert to march beyond the Rhine against the nations of 
the Saxon confederacy ; he had left Andowera far advanced in her 
pregnancy. Before his return, the queen was delivered of a daughter, 
and not knowing if she ought to have her baptized during her hus- 
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band’s absence, she consulted Fredegonda, a perfect mistress of dis- 
simulation, who inspired no suspicion or distrust. ‘ Madam,’ 
answered the attendant, ‘when the king my lord returns triumphant, 
could he behold his daughter with any pleasure if she were not 
baptized” The queen received this advice gratefully, and Fre- 
degonda began to prepare, by dint of intrigues, the snare into which 
she wanted her to fall. 

“When the day of the christening was come, the baptistery was 
hung at the appointed hour with tapestry and garlands; the bishop 
was present in his pontifical robes, but the godmother, a noble Frank 
lady, did not appear, and she was waited for in vain. The queen, 
astonished and disappointed, was uncertain what course to pursue, 
when Fredegonda, who was near her, said, ‘ Why should you trouble 
yourself about a godmother? No lady is worthy to stand in that 
relation to your daughter; if you follow my advice, you will be her 
godmother yourself.’ The bishop, who probably had been previously 
gained over, finished the ceremony, and the queen retired without 
foreseeing what would be the consequences of this act. 

“When King Hilperik returned, all the young girls of the royal 
domain went out to meet him, carrying flowers and singing poetry 
in his praise. When Fredegonda met him, she said, ‘ Blessed be 
God that the king our lord has triumphed over his enemies, and 
that a daughter is born unto him! But with whom will my lord 
sleep this night? for the queen, my mistress, is now your gossip, 
and godmother to her daughter Hildeswiida!’ ‘Well, then,’ an- 
swered the king, joyfully, ‘if I cannot sleep with her, I will sleep 
with thee !’ 

‘“‘ Hilperik found his wife Andowera under the portico of the 
palace, holding her child in her arms, and she presented it to him 
with a mixed feeling of pride and delight ; but the king, affecting a 
tone of regret, said, ‘ Woman, in thy simplicity thou hast been guilty 
of a crime ; in future thou canst not be my wife.’ A rigid observer 
of the ecclesiastical laws, the king banished the bishop who had 
baptized his daughter, and persuaded Andowera to separate from 
him at once, and to take the veil as if she were a widow. Asacon- 
solation he gave her several estates belonging to the fisc, and situated 
near the Mans. Hilperik then married Fredegonda, and at the news 
of this marriage, the repudiated queen set off for her retreat, where, 
fifteen years afterwards, she was put to death by the order of her 
former servant. 

‘¢ Whilst Chlother’s three eldest sons thus lived in debauchery, and 
married women of low birth, Sighebert, the youngest, far from fol- 
lowing their example, was ashamed of and disgusted at it. He re- 
solved to have but one wife, and that one of royal blood. Athanag- 
hild, King of the Goths, who had settled in Spain, had two mar- 
riageable daughters, the youngest of whom, Brunehilda, was much 
admired for her beauty ; it was on her that Sighebert’s choice fell. 
A numerous embassy with rich presents left Metz for Toledo, to de- 
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mand her hand of the King of the Goths. The chief of the embassy 
was Gog, or more correctly Godeghisel, mayor of the palace of 
Austrasia, a man well experienced in all sorts of negotiations ; he 
succeeded perfectly in this one, and brought Sighebert’s betrothed 
with him from Spain. Wherever Brunehilda passed in her long 
journey to the north, she was remarked, say her contemporaries, for 
the grace of her manners, her good sense, and agreeable conversa- 
tion. Sighebert loved her, and preserved a passionate attachment 
for her all his life. 

“‘ It was in the year 566 that the nuptial ceremony was celebrated 
with great pomp in the royal town of Metz. All the lords of the 
kingdom of Austrasia were invited by the king to take part in the 
games of that day. At Metz were seen arriving, with their suites of 
men and horses, the counts of towns and the governors of the 
northern provinces of Gaul, the patriarchal chiefs of the old Frank 
tribes who had remained beyond the Rhine, and the dukes of the 
Alemanni, of the Baiwars, and of the Thorings, or Thuringians. 
In this singular assembly were mingled the most various degrees of 
civilization and barbarism. There were polished and insimuating 
Gallic nobles, blunt and haughty Frank nobles, and complete 
savages, clothed in furs, and as rude in manners as in appearance. 
The nuptial banquet was splendid and animated; the tables were 
covered with chaste gold and silver dishes, the spoils of conquest ; 
wine and beer flowed uninterruptedly into cups studded with pre- 
cious stones, and into the buffalo horns which the Germans used as 
drinking cups. The spacious halls of the palace rang with the 
healths and challenges of the drinkers, the shouts and peals of 
laughter, and all the noise of German gaiety. To the pleasures of 
the nuptial feast succeeded a far more refined species of amusement, 
and of a nature to please but a small number of the guests. 

“There was then at the court of the King of Austrasia an Italian, 
called Venantius Honorius Clementianus Fortunatus, who was tra- 
velling in Gaul, and was everywhere received with marks of distinc- 
tion. He was agreeable, but superficial, and had much of that 
Roman elegance which was almost extinct on this side of the Alps. 
Recommended to King Sighebert by those bishops and Austrasian 
counts who admired refinement, and regretted the general want of 
it, Fortunatus was treated with generous hospitality at the semi- 
barbarous court of Metz. The stewards of the royal fisc had orders 
to furnish him with lodging, provisions, and horses. In order to 
testify his gratitude, he made himself court poet; he addressed 
Latin verses to the king and the nobles, and if not always perfecily 
understood, they were well received and well paid. As the mar- 
riage feast could not be complete without an epithalanium, Venantius 
Fortunatus composed one in the classical style, and recited it to the 
strange audience which thronged around him with as much serious- 
= as if he had been giving a public lecture at Rome by Trajan’s 
pillar. 
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‘These mythological commonplaces, and fine-sounding but un- 
meaning words, pleased King Sighebert and those Frank nobles 
who, like himself, serie a little Latin poetry. To say the 
truth, there was no party among the principal barbarian chiets op- 
posed to civilization; they rae a received all they were capable 
of possessing ; but this varnish of politeness encountered such savage 
customs, such violent manners, pe such ungovernable passions, that 
it was impossible for it to do much good. Besides, after these yo 
personages who sought the company and copied the manners of the 
ancient nobles of the country from vanity or aristocratic instinct, 
came a crowd of Frank warriors, who would have suspected of 
cowardice every man who knew how to read, unless they had wit- 
nessed proofs of the contrary. On the least pretext for war, they re- 
commenced pillaging Gaul as 2t the time of the first invasion ; they 
carried off and melted the sacred vases of the churches, and hunted 
for gold even in the tombs. In times of peace, their ape occu- 
f pations were contriving plans for depriving their Gallic neighbours 
i of their estates, and going out, sword in hand, on the high roads, to 
attack those on whom they wished to revenge themselves. The most 
pacific among them spent their days in furbishing their arms, hunt- 
ing, or intoxicating themselves. Everything could be obtained from 
them for drink, even the promise of using their influence with the 
king in favour of such or such a candidate for a vacant bishopric. 
; ‘Continually tormented by these guests, and always fearing for 
the safety of their property and persons, the members of the rich 
t native families lost that peace of mind, without which all learning 
and arts must perish ; or else, carried away by the force of example, 
and by a certain instinct of brutal independence which no civiliza- 
tion can efface from the heart of man, they embraced the life of the 
barbarians, despised everything but physical force, and became 
quarrelsome and turbulent. They went out at night like the Frank 
warriors, to attack their enemies in their houses or on the roads, 
and they never appeared in public without the Germanic dagger, 
called skramasa, or safety knit - It was thus by the simple force of 
things that, in the course of a century and a half, all intellectual 
cultivation and elegance of manners disappeared from Gaul, without 
this deplorable change being the work oP any mischievous will, or 
any systematic hostility towards Roman civilization. 
** According to the chronicles of the time, Sighebert’s marriage 
and the splendour which attended it, and more especially the im- 
portance he derived from the rank of his new wife, made a lively 
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impression on the mind of King Hilperik. It seemed to him that, 
in the midst of his concubines and the wives he had married, after 
the custom of the ancient Germanic chiefs, and with very little 
ceremony, he led a less noble and less regal life than his younger 
brother. Like him, he resolved to take a wife of high birth; and, to 
imitate him in all points, he sent an embassy to the King of the Goths, 
to demand the hand of Galeswintha, his eldest daughter. But this 
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demand met with obstacles which had not presented themselves to 
Sighebert’s envoys. The report of the King of Neustria’s debauches 
had reached Spain ; the Goths, more civilized than the Franks, and 
more submissive to the discipline of the Gospel, exclaimed loudly 
that King Hilperik led the life of a heathen. On her side, Athan- 
aghild’s eldest daughter, naturally timid and of a gentle and melan- 
choly disposition, trembled at the idea of going to so great a distance 
and belonging to such a man. Her mother, Goiswintha, loved her 
dearly, and partook of her repugnance, her fears, and forebodings of 
unhappiness; the king was undecided, and delayed his definitive 
answer from day to day. At last, when pressed by the ambassadors 
for a reply, he refused to come to any conclusion with them, unless 
their king engaged himself by an oath to dismiss all his women, and 
live with his new wife according to the law of God. Couriers were 
dispatched into Gaul, and returned bringing from King Hilperik a 
formal promise to abandon all his queens and concubines, provided 
he obtained a wife worthy of him, and the daughter of aking. A 
double alliance with the Kings of the Franks, his << ay and 
natural enemies, offered such political advantages to King Athan- 
aghild, that, on this assurance, he hesitated no longer, but pro- 
ceeded to consider the articles of the marriage treaty. From that 
moment all the discussions turned, on one side, upon the portion 
the bride should bring, and, on the other, upon the dowry she should 
receive from her husband after the wedding night as a morning 
gift. According to a custom observed among all the people of Ger- 
manic origin, it was necessary that, at the bride’s waking, her hus- 
band should make her some present as the price of her virginity. 
This present varied in its nature and value; sometimes it was a sum 
of money or some costly article ; sometimes teams of oxen or horses, 
cattle, houses, or lands; but whatever it was, there was but one name 
for it, it was called morning gift, morghen-gabe, or morghen-ghiba, 
according to the various dialects of the Germanic idiom. The 
negotiations relative to the marriage of King Hilperik with the 
sister of Brunehilda, retarded by the interchange of messengers, 
were prolonged until the year 567; they were then in treaty, when 
an event took place in Gaul which facilitated their termination. 

‘¢ Haribert, the eldest of the four kings of the Franks, had left the 
neighbourhood of Paris, his usual residence, to go to one of his 
domains near Bordeaux, to enjoy the climate and productions of 
Southern Gaul. He died there suddenly, and his death caused a 
new division of the territory of the Frank empire. No sooner were 
his eyes closed than one of his wives, Theodehilda, a shepherd’s 
daughter, seized upon the royal treasure; and in order to preserve 
the title of queen, she sent to propose to Gonthramn that he should 
make her his wife. The king received this message very graciously, 
and replied with an air of perfect sincerity :—‘ Tell her to hasten to 
me with her treasures, for 1 will marry her and make her great in 
the eyes of nations; I mean her to receive more honours with me 
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than with my deceased brother.’ Enchanted with this answer, 
Theodehilda loaded several carriages with her husband’s riches, and 
departed for Chalons-sur-Saéne, King Gonthramn’s residence. But 
on her arrival the king paid no attention to her, but began examin- 
ing the baggage, counting the chariots, and weighing the coffers ; 
then turning to those who surrounded him, he said, ‘ Is it not better 
this treasure should belong to me than to this woman, who did not 
merit the honour my brother did her by taking her to his bed?’ All 
were of this opinion; Haribert’s treasures were placed in safety, and 
the king sent her who had so unwi!lingly made him this valuable 
present to the Monastery of Ailes, under a large escort. 

“ Neither of Gonthramn’s two brothers disputed with him the pos- 
session of the money and precious things he had acquired by this 
stratagem ; they had to debate with him and between themselves in- 
terests of far greater importance. The plan in agitation was to 
reduce the division of the Gallic territory into three parts instead of 
four, and, by mutual agreement, to make a division of the provinces 
and towns which had formed Hariberi’s kingdom. This new dis- 
tribution was more strange and confused than the first. Paris was 
divided into three equal parts, and each brother had one. To avoid 
the danger of a sudden invasion, neither of them was to enter the 
town without the consent of the other two, under pain of losing not 
only his share of Paris, but his entire share of Haribert’s kingdom. 
This clause was ratified by a solemn oath sworn on the relics of three 
venerable saints, Hilary, Martin, and Polyeuctus, whose curses in 
this world and the next were invoked on the head of him who broke 
his word. 

*¢ Senlis and Marseilles were divided as Paris had been, but into 
two parts only; the former between Hilperik and Sighebert, the 
latter between Sighebert and Gonthramn. Three lots were made 
of the other towns, probably according to a calculation of the taxes 
gathered there, and without regard to their respective positions. The 
geographic confusion became still greater, the enclaves were multi- 
plied, and the kingd: ms became entangled in one another. Gon- 
thramn obtained Mclun, Saintes, Agen, and Perigueux. Meaux, 
Vendéme, Avranches, Tours, Poitiers, Albi, Conserans, and the 
towns of the Lower Pyrenees, fell to Sighebert’s share. In Hil- 
perik’s share were, amongst many other towns of which historians 
make no mention, Limoges, Cahors, and Bordeaux, the now de- 
stroyed towns of Bigorre and Bearu, and the cantons of the upper 
Pyrenees. 

«The eastern Pyrenees were, at this epoch, beyond the territory 
belonging to the Franks; they were in the possession of the Goths 
of Spain, who, by this means, kept up a communication with their 
Gallic territories, which extended from the Aude to the Rhéne. 
Thus the King of Neustria, who until then had not been master of a 
single town south of the Loire, became the near neighbour of his 
future father-in-law, the King ofthe Goths. This situation furnished 
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an additional reason for the marriage treaty, and brought it to a 
speedy conclusion. Amongst the towns which Hilperik had recently 
acquired, several were on the frontiers of Athanaghild’s kingdom ; 
others were scattered about in Aquitania, a province formerly taken 
from the Goths by Chlodowig the Great. To stipulate that these 
towns, which his ancestors had lost, should be given as a dowry to 
his daughter, was an adroit stroke of policy, and the King of the 
Goths did not overlook it. Either from a want of perception of 
anything beyond the interest of the moment, or from a desire of con- 
cluding his marriage with Galeswintha at any price, Hilperik pro- 
mised without hesitation to give the towns of Limoges, Cahors, and 
Bordeaux, with the towns of the Pyrenees and all the surroundin 
territory, as dowry and morning gift. The confused notions chick 
existed among the Germanic nations respecting the difference of ter- 
ritorial possession and the right of governing, might some day free 
these towns from the Frankish rule, but the King of Neustria did not 
foresee this. Entirely absorbed by one idea, he only thought of stip- 
ulating that, in return for what he gave up, a considerable sum of 
money and other valuables should be paid into his own hands; this 
point once settled, all obstacles were overcome, and the marriage 
was decided on. . 

‘‘ Throughout this long negotiation, Galeswintha’s feelings had 
always been those of repugnance to the man for whom she was des- 
tined, and of vague fear for the future. The promises made by the 
Frankish ambassadors in the name of King Hilperik, had not re-as- 
sured her. As soon as she learnt that her fate was irrecoverably fixed, 
she was seized with terror, and running to her mother, she threw her 
arms round her like a child seeking protection, and wept silently in 
her arms for more than an hour. The Frank ambassadors presented 
themselves to salute the betrothed bride of their king, and receive 
her orders for their departure; but, barbarians as they were, the 
sight of these two women sobbing on each other’s bosoms, and cling- 
ing so closely as to appear linked together, touched them, and they 
dared not mention the journey. Two days passed thus, and on the 
third they presented themselves once more before the queen, telling 
her this time that they were in haste to depart, and spoke of the 
king’s impatience and the length of the journey. The queen wept, 
and begged for one more day for her daughter. But the next day, 
when she was told that everything was ready, ‘One day longer,’ 
said she, ‘and I will ask no more; know you that where you are 
carrying my daughter there will be no mother for her?’ But all 
possible delays were ended; Athanaghild interposed his regal and 
paternal authority, and notwithstanding the tears of the queen, 
Galeswintha was placed in the hands of those who were entrusted 
with the mission of bringing her to her future husband. 

‘¢ A long line of horsemen, of carriages, and of baggage-waggons, 
traversed the streets of Toledo in the direction of the north gate. 
The king, on horseback, followed in his daughter's train as far as a 
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bridge over the Tagus, at some distance from the town; but the 
queen could not make up her mind to return so soon, and deter- 
mined to travel further. Leaving her own chariot, she sat by the 
side of Galeswintha, and she went on stage by stage, day by day, 
until she had journeyed upwards of a hundred miles. Every day she 
said, ‘I will go so far,’ and when she had reached that place, she 
went further. When they approached the mountains, the roads 
became difficult to pass; she did not perceive it, and still wished to 
goon. But as her retinue augmented their numbers, and increased 
the confusion and dangers of the journey, the Goth lords resolved 
not to permit their queen to proceed another mile. It was necessary 
to be resigned to the inevitable separation, and new but calmer scenes 
of tenderness took place between the mother and daughter. The 
queen expressed in gentle words her grief and maternal fears: ‘ Be 
happy,’ said she; ‘but I tremble for thee; take care, my child, 
take care.’ . . . At these words, which harmonized too well with 
her own sad forebodings, Galeswintha wept, and replied: ‘It is 
God’s will—I must submit;’ and the sad separation was accom- 
lished. 
ue This numerous retinue being now divided, horsemen and chariots 
formed different parties, some continuing to march forward, others 
returning to Toledo. Before mounting the car which was to convey 
her back, the Queen of the Goths stood by the road-side, and fixing 
her eyes on her daughter’s chariot, she remained standing immove- 
able, gazing until distance and the windings of the road hid it from 
her sight. Galeswintha, sad but resigned, pursued her journey 
towards the north. Her escort, which was composed of lords and 
warriors of both nations, Goths and Franks, crossed the Pyrenees 
and passed through the towns of Narbonne and Carcassonne, without 
uitting the kingdom of the Goths, which extended to that distance; 
then passing through Poitiers and Tours, took the direction of 
Rouen, where the marriage was to be celebrated. At the gates of 
every large town the whole train stopped, and everything was = 
pared for a solemn entry; the horsemen threw off their travelling 
cloaks, uncovered the harness of their horses, and armed themselves 
with the bucklers which usually hung at their saddle-bows. The 
betrothed bride of the King of Neustria quitted her heavy travelling 
chariot for a car of state, built in the shape of a tower and covered 
with plates of silver. The contemporary poet from whom we borrow 
these details saw her enter thus at Poitiers, where she rested some 
days. He says that the splendour of her equipage was much ad- 
mired; but he makes no mention of her beauty. 

“‘ Faithful to his promise, Hilperik had repudiated his wives, and 
dismissed his mistresses. Fredegonda herself, the most beautiful of 
them all, the favourite amongst those to whom he had given the title 
of queen, did not escape in the general proscription ; the submitted 
herself with an apparent resignation, a good will which would have 
deceived a sharper man than King Hilperik. It scemed as if she 
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sincerely felt that this divorce was necessary, that the marriage of a 
king with a woman of her rank could never be valid, and that it was 
her duty to give up her claim in favour of a queen really worthy of 
this title. She only asked as a last favour not to be dismissed from 
the palace, and to be allowed to take her place as formerly among 
the women employed in the royal service. Under this mask of 
humility, there was a depth of cunning and female ambition of which 
the King of Neustria was quite unsuspicious. Since the day when he 
first conceived the idea of marrying a woman of royal blood, he 
thought he no longer loved Relagente, and became indifferent to her 
beauty; for the mind of the son of Chlother, like the barbarian mind 
in general, was little capable of receiving impressions of various 
natures at the same time. It was thus that, from want of foresight 
and judgment, not from weakness of heart, that he allowed his former 
favourite to remain near him in the house which his new wife was to 
inhabit. 

“‘ Galeswintha’s wedding was celebrated with as much preparation 
and magnificence as that of her sister, Brunehilda; this time, how- 
ever, the bride had extraordinary honours paid her; all the Franks 
of Neustria, lords and simple warriors, swore fidelity to her as to a 
king. Standing in a semi-circle, they drew their swords all together 
and brandished them in the air, repeating an old Pagan formula 
which devoted him who should violate his oath to the edge of the 
sword. Then the king himself solemnly renewed his promise of 
constancy and conjugal fidelity; placing his hand on a shrine con- 
taining some relics, he swore never to divorce the daughter of the 
King of the Goths, and never to take another wife as long as she lived. 

**Galeswintha was remarked, during the festivities of her mar- 
riage, for the graciousness she showed all the guests ; she received 
them as if she already knew them; to some she made presents, to 
others she addressed gentle and kind words; all assured her of their 
devotion, and wished her a long and happy life. These vows, which 
were never to be realised for her, accompanied her into the nuptial 
chamber, and the next morning when she got up, she received the 
morning gift with all the ceremonies prescribed by the Germanic 
customs. In presence of some chosen witnesses, King Hilperik took 
his wife’s hand in his right, and with the left threw a piece of straw 
over her, and pronounced, with a loud voice, the names of five 
towns, which were in future to be the queen’s property. The act of 
this perpetual and irrevocable donation was drawn up in the Latin 
language; it has not been preserved to us, but we can easily imagine 
the tenor of it from the usual formulas and style used in all me- 
morials of the Merovingian epoch : 

“¢ Since God has commanded that a man should leave father 
and mother to cleave to his wife, that they should be as one flesh, 
and that no one should put asunder those whom the Lord has joined 
together, I, Hilperik, King of the Franks, an illustrious man, do 
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give to-day, out of tenderness of affection, under the names of dowry 
and morganghiba, the towns of Bordeaux, Cahors, Limoges, Béarn, 
and Bigorre, with their territories and population, unto thee, Gales- 
wintha, my well-beloved wife, whom 1 have wedded according to 
the salic law by the sow and denier. It is my will that, from this 
day forth, thou shouldst hold and possess them to perpetuity, and I 
give, transfer, and confirm them by this present act, as I have already 
done by the piece of straw and the handelang.* 

‘‘ The first months of the new queen’s marriage were at least quiet, 
if not happy; patient and gentle, she bore with resignation all the 
savage brusquerie of her husband's character. Besides, for some time 
Hilperik felt a true affection for her; he first loved her from vanity, 
rejoiced that he had in her as noble a wife as his brother; then, when 
surfeited with this gratification of his self-love, he loved her from 
avarice, on account of the large sums of money and the number of 
valuables she had brought him. But after having for some time 
pleased himself with counting up these riches, he ceased to feel any 
delight in them, and from that time there was no attraction to bind 
him to Galeswintha. Her moral beauty, her humility, her charity 
to the poor, had no charms for him; he had only sense and feeling 
for external beauty. Thus the moment arrived when, in spite of his 
resolutions, Hilperik felt only coldness and ennui when by his 
wife's side. 

“‘ Fredegonda had waited for this moment, and she profited by it 
with her usual address. She met the king as if by accident, and the 
comparison of her person with Galeswintha’s was sufficient to revive 
in the heart of this sensual man a passion which a few puffs of 
vanity had not sufficed to extinguish. Fredegonda once more be- 
came a concubine, and made a great parade of her new triumph ; 
she even assumed haughty and contemptuous manners towards the 
neglected wife. Doubly hurt as a woman and a queen, Galeswintha 
first wept in silence ; then she ventured to complain, and told the 
king that she was no longer honoured in his house, but received 
injuries and affronts she could not bear. She begged as a favour to 
be divorced, and offered to leave all she had brought with her, pro- 
vided she was permitted to return to her own country. 

“The voluntary sacrifice ofa great treasure, disinterestedness caused 
by pride, were things incomprehensible to King Hilperik, and, un- 
able to appreciate, he had no faith in them. Thus, notwithstandin 
their sincerity, the words of the sad Galeswintha inspired him with 
no other feelings than those of sombre defiance, and the fear of losing, 
by an open rupture, treasures which he rejoiced to possess. Sub- 





* Per hance chartulam libelli dotis, sive per festucam atque per andelangum. 
(Formul. Lindenbrog., Greg. Turon.—‘ Hist. France,’ t. iv, p- 555.) Han- 
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duing his feelings, and concealing his thoughts with all the cunning 
of a savage, he suddenly changed his manners, assumed a gentle 
and caressing tone, and deceived Athanaghild’s daughter with pro- 
testations of love and repentance. She spoke no more ofa separation, 
and flattered herself that his return to her was sincere; when one 
night, by the king’s order, a faithful servant was introduced into 
her room, and strangled her whilst she slept. On finding her dead 
in bed, Hilperik pretended surprise and grief, and affected to shed 
tears, and a few days after he married Fredegonda. 

“Thus perished this young woman,—to whom a sort of secret 
revelation seemed to have given warning of the fate which was re- 
served for her,—a gentle and melancholy being, which appeared 
amidst Merovingian barbarism like an apparition of another age. 
Notwithstanding the weakening of the moral sense in the midst of 
innumerable crimes and miseries, there were minds deeply touched 
by such unmerited misfortunes, and in accordance witb the spirit of 
the age, their sympathies were tinged with superstition. It was 
said that a crystal lamp, suspended near Galeswintha’s tomb on the 
day of her burial, had suddenly given way without any one’s touch- 
ing it, and had fallen on the marble pavement without breaking or 
going out; to complete the miracle, it was asserted that the specta- 
tors had seen the marble give way like a soft material, and the lamp 
sink half into it. Similar stories may make us smile, we who read 
them in old books written for men of another age ; but in the fourth 
century, when these legends passed from mouth to mouth as the 
living and poetical expression of the popular feelings and faith, those 
who listened to them became thoughtful and wept.” 


The following account of a Merovingian lawsuit will be read 
with interest :— 


“* According to the laws of the Franks, or, more properly speak- 
ing, according to their national customs, every man who felt himself 
offended had a free choice between private war or public judgment ; 
but, judgment once given, war ceased to be legitimate. The assem- 
bly of justice was called mdl, that is to say, a council; and in order 
to exercise in it the function of arbitrator, it was necessary to belong 
to the class of landowners, or, according to the Germanic expres- 
sion, to the class of arimans, men of honour. In large or small 
numbers, varying with the nature and importance of the causes they 
had to debate upon, the judges appeared in arms at the assembly, 
and sat in arms on benches arranged in a circle. Before the Franks 
passed the Rhine aud conquered Gaul, they held their courts of 
justice in the open air, on hills consecrated by ancient religious 
rites. After the conquest, and their conversion to Christianity, they 
abandoned this custom, and the mdl was held by the kings or counts 
in halls of wood or stone; but, notwithstanding this change, the 
place of meeting kept the name it had formerly received in pagan 
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Germany, and it was still called in the Germanic language mdlberg, 
the mountain of the council.* 

“When a proclamation, published in the three kingdoms of the 
Franks, had announced that in the delay of forty nights (according 
to the legal expression) a solemn council would be held by King 
Gonthramn for the re-establishment of peace between the Kings 
Hilperik and Sighebert, the principal chiefs and the great proprietors, 
accompanied by their ne came to the appointed place. The 
assembly was numerous; King Gonthramn took his place on a 
raised seat, and the rest of the judges sat on low benches, each wear- 
ing his sword by his side, and a servant behind him bearing his 
buckler and javelin. As the accuser, King Sighebert first came 
forward, and in the name of his wife, Queen Brunehilda, he accused 
Hilperik of having willingly had a share in the murder of Gales- 
wintha, the sister of Brunehilda. A delay of fourteen nights was 
allowed for the accused to appear in his turn, and justify himself by 
oath. The law of the Franks demanded that this oath of justifica- 
tion should be confirmed by those of a certain number of freemen, 
six in small cases, and as many as seventy-two in cases of great im- 
portance, either from the gravity of the case or the high rank of the 
parties. It was necessary that the accused should present himself in 
the enclosure formed by the benches of the judges, accompanied by 
all the men who were to swear with him. Thirty-six stood at his 
right, and thirty-six at his left; then, on the summons of the prin- 
cipal judge, he drew his sword, and swore by his arms that he was 
innocent ; then the conjurors, drawing their swords at the same 
time, swore the same oath on them. . No passage, either in the 
ancient chronicles or contemporary records, gives us any reason to 
think that King Hilperik sought legally to exculpate himself from the 
crime which was imputed to him ; most probably he presented him- 
self alone before the assembly of Franks, and sat down in silence. 
Sighebert rose, and addressing himself to the judges, he said, three 
different times, ‘ Tell us the Salic law!’ Then he repeated a fourth 
time, pointing to Hilperik, ‘I summon you to tell him and me what 
the Salic law ordains.’ 

«Such was the appointed formula for demanding judgment against 
an adversary convicted on his own confession ; but in the present 
case, the answer to this summons could only take place after long 
discussions, for it was a case in which the common law of the 
Franks was only applicable from analogy. In order to prevent, or 
at least to shorten, the private wars, this law determined that, in a 
case of murder, the culprit should pay the heirs of the deceased a 
sum of money proportioned to the Am | of the latter. From fifteen 





* Malbergum, Mallobergum, Mallebergium, locus judicii, conventus 
judicialis, ipsum judicium, populus ad judicium congregatus.—‘ V. Leg. 
Salic. et Leg. Rijucar, apud script. rer. Gallic et Francic,’ t. iv, p. 120, e¢ seq. 
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to thirty-five golden sous* were given for the life of a domestic slave, 
forty-five for that of a lite of barbaric origin, or of a Gallic-Roman 
tributary, a hundred for a Roman proprietor, and double for a Frank 
or any other barbarian living under the Salic law. The fine was 
trebled in all these degrees if the murdered man, whether slave or 
serf of the soil, whether Roman or barbarian, by birth belonged to 
the king as a servant, or vassal, or public functionary. Thus, for a 
colon of the fisc ninety golden sous were paid, three hundred for 
a Roman admitted to the royal table, and six hundred for a barbarian 
decorated with a title of honour, or simply au-trusti, that is to say, 
confided in by the king. 

‘‘ This fine, which, when once paid, was to secure the culprit from 
ulterior pursuit and all acts of revenge, was called in the Germanic 
language wer-gheld—safety-tax, and in Latin compositio, because it 
ended the war between the offender and the injured party. There was 
no wer-gheld for the murder of royal personages, and in this tariff 
of human life they were placed beyond and above all legal estimation. 
On the other hand, the barbarian custom in some sort gave the 

rince the privilege of homicide; and this was the reason why, un- 
ess the interpretation of the terms of the Salic law was extended, it 
was impossible to say what was to be done in the action brought 
against King Hilperik, and to decide what rate of composition-money 
was to be paid to Galeswintha’s parents. Unable to judge strictly 
according to law, the assembly proceeded to arbitrage, and gave 
sentence almost in the following terms :— 

“<¢This is the judgment of the most glorious King Gonthramn 
and of the noble men composing the Malberg—the towns of Bor- 
deaux, Limoges, Cahors, Béarn, and Bigorre, which Galeswintha, 
sister of the most excellent Lady Brunehilda, received, as every one 
knows, as dowry and morning gift, at her arrival in the country of 
the Franks, oil bones from this day forth the property of Queen 
Brunehilda and her heirs, in order that, by this agreement, the peace 
of God should henceforth be re-established between the most glo- 
rious lords Hilperik and Sighebert.’ 

‘‘ The two kings advanced towards each other, holding in their 
hands small branches of trees, which they exchanged as a sign of 
the word which they gave each other, one never to attempt to retake 
what he had just lost through the decree of the assembled people, 
the other never to claim a larger composition under any pretext what- 
soever. ‘ My brother then,’ said the King of Austrasia, ‘ in pre- 
sence of the Franks, men of arms and honour, assembled according 
to law on the Mountain of Council, I assure thee for the future 

ace and security for the death of Galeswintha, sister to Brune- 

ilda. For the future thou hast no more to fear from me, either 
complaint or pursuit ; and if, which it please God to prevent, it should 





* The sol d’or (solidus), according to Mr Guérard, valued 99 frances, 53 
centimes of present money. 
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happen that thou shouldst be disturbed or cited anew before the 
Mai for the before-mentioned homicide, or for the composition I have 
received from thee, either by me, my heirs, or any other person in 
their name, the composition shall be restored to thee doubled.’ The 
assembly broke up, and the two kings, ‘formerly mortal enemies, 
depueal apparently reconciled.’ ” 


Our next extract shall be a curious specimen of the mixture 
of short-sighted cunning and superstition of savages. The 
attempt of Hilperik to deceive the saint whose advice he was 
imploring, is very amusing. 

“The army which was to attack Tours was ready, but when it 
was necessary to depart, Hilperik suddenly became undecided and 
timid; he wished to know how great at that moment was St Mar- 
tin’s susceptibility against the infringers on his privileges, and if the 
holy confessor was in an indulgent or choleric mood. As there was 
no one in the world who could give him the slightest information on 
this point, the king conceived the strange idea of writing to the 
saint himself, requesting from him a clear and positive answer. He 
therefore composed a letter which expressed, in the terms of a law- 
suit, his paternal grievances against the murderer of his son Theo- 
debert, and appealed to the justice of the saint against this great 
culprit. The conclusion of this request was the following peremp- 
tory demand:—‘Is it permitted me or not to take Gonthramn 
from the sanctuary?’ A thing still more strange was, that beneath 
this there was a stratagem by which King Hilperik wanted to deceive 
his celestial correspondent, intending, if he received permission for 
Gonthramn to aie use of the same to seize Merowig, whose name 
he did not mention for fear of frightening the saint. This singular 
epistle was brought to Tours by a student of the Frank race, named 
Bandeghisel, who placed it on St Martin’s tomb with a sheet of blank 
paper, on which the saint might write his answer. At the end of 
three days the messenger returned, and finding on the tomb-stone 
the paper just as he had left it, without the smallest word of writing, 
he supposed that St Martin refused to explain himself, and returned 
to King Hilperik.” 

We will now give an extract which may be personally inte- 
resting to that portion of young Europe which delights in flow- 
ing hair; it may compensate them for the ridicule of the “‘ crop- 
eared round-heads” to know that it belongs to royalty. 


*¢ Merowig was condemned to lose his hair, and was thus cut off 
from the family of the Merowings. According to an ancient custom, 
most probably once a part of some religious institution, long hair, 
preserved untouched by scissors from the moment of birth, was the 
peculiar attribute of this family, and the symbol of its hereditary 
right to the royal dignity. The descendants of old Merowig were 
thus distinguished from all the other Franks; under the most mise- 
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rable dress, they could always be known by their hair, which some- 
times in plaits, sometimes floating at liberty, covered their shoulders 
and descended to the middle of their loins. To deprive them of the 
smallest portion of this ornament was to profane their persons, deprive 
them of the privilege of consecration, and suspend their rights to 
sovereignty—a suspension which custom tolerantly limited to the 
time necessary for the hair to grow to a certain length. 

“ A Merovingian prince might suffer this temporary forfeiture in 
two ways; either his hair was cut according to the manner of the 
Franks, to cover the neck, or else it was cropped quite short, in the 
Roman fashion ; and this sort of degradation, more humiliating than 
the other, was usually accompanied by ecclesiastical tonsure.” 

We have not selected the most brilliant or most interesting 
parts of these volumes, because we wished to give the reader 
an adequate idea of their contents; but we trust that those 
given will be of sufficient interest to get the book generally 
known here. It is one of the peculiarities of this work, and 
which bestows on it a rare interest, that init we have developed 
the life of the masses as well as that of kings, queens, and 
ministers—that in it we read the actual state of humanity at 
that period, and not merely the endless insipidity of court 
cabals or battles.* This we had a right to expect from him, he 
having, in his ‘ Lettres sur l’Histoire de France,’ severely repri- 
manded “ces recits, vaguement pompeux, od un pétit nombre 
de personnages privilégiés occupent seuls la scéne historique, 
et ou: la masse entiére de la nation disparait derriére les man- 
teaux de la cour,” where indeed we read no instruction applicable 
to us, no lesson interesting to us. Instead of a true and vivid 
picture of what men have thought and felt before us—what 
struggles in the long march of civilization they have undergone 
—what tentatives of amelioration have been made, and failed 
because the age was not ripe for them—these, and all the deeply 
interesting problems which identify history with the progress 
of Humanity, have hitherto given way, as he remarks, to “les 
annales domestiques de la famille régnante, des naissances, des 
mariages, des décés, des intrigues de palais, des guerres qui 
se ressemblent toutes, et dont le détail toujours mal circum- 
stancié est dépcurvu de mouvement et caractere pittoresque.”+} 

An attempt to remedy this old defect was made by the = 
lication of the ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ the plan of which 
was truly admirable; and, in spite of its radical error, it remains 





* We do not mean by this that kings, queens, and courts do not, occupy 
the greater space—such a procedure is inevitable, because the very docu- 
ments from which they are drawn treat of little more; but Thierry has been 
able to join thereto the life of the masses, and this is his greatest merit. 

t ‘ Lettres sur l'Histoire de France.’ 
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the most complete and perfect history of England, not only for 
its plan, but also for its execution. In it analysis is carried to 
a tedious extreme. It is the best production of the analytical 
school, because it is the fullest. But the principle itself we 
regard as vicious and unscientific. Owing to its analytical 
method, and incompetent as such a method is, and must be, to 
the selection of those facts which are truly typical, it is neces- 
sitated to the statement of every fact of which it has possession, 
thus swelling out the work to an immense extent, and encum- 
bering the mind with a multiplicity of details it is impossible to 
retain, because they are not connected with a principle—with 
the idea which they illustrate. Nowhere is this more remark- 
able than in the portion now publishing of the reign of George 
III, where the multiplicity of materials, ‘‘ thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa,” of themselves ought to suggest the necessity of 
synthetical arrangement. But no; the writers work steadily on, 
to the painful waste of our time, patience, and money—firmly 
impressed with the necessity “de tout dire,” giving us many 
baskets of fragments, but no entire loaves! It is really curious 
to see them piling up bricks upon bricks, and never once sus- 
pecting the necessity of an architectural superintendence, or 
any other mortar to make them cohere, than their own currente 
calamo remarks. Thankful indeed we are that, wanting a philo- 
sophy of history, they make no pretence to one: no shabby, 
worn-out, wordy “ cause and effect” speculations run away with 
our money! Honest, clever, well-read, diligent, and sharp- 
sighted they are—only ot historians! Their work, well en- 
couraged, pleases, and must please, those who believe it to be 
the legitimate mode of writing ; nay, more, it has pleased us much, 
who believe it to be a very illegitimate mode of writing; but we 
must declare our conviction that it is no more than a repertory 
of materials. This opinion must, of course, rest upon our own 
responsibility ; the onus probandi (though we fancy it would be 
no onus at all) we must waive till a better opportunity. 

Knowing the contempt in which “ theories” and “ philoso- 
phies” are held in this country, we have constantly during this 
article felt impelled to justify our heretical faith in them, but the 
necessity for a fuller discussion of the subject than we could 
afford has kept us silent; however, the general substance of 
some of our views has been so forcibly stated by M. Mazzini, 
that we cannot do better than borrow his words from the pro- 
found critique of Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ which appeared 
in the ‘ Monthly Chronicle,’ Jan. 1840. 

‘¢ The historian, above all things, is a man—has muscles, nerves, 
blood, and life in the heart ; he loves, he hates, he thinks—only he 
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thinks truly or falsely, well or ill; and his works are the result. He 
has his theory, even when he claims to be without one; and when 
he happens to cry out against the mania of systems, you may be 
sure that he is talking of systems that are not his own, for one he 
has, and that he obeys; were it not so, he would be no man. Gib- 
bon or Botta, Hume or Michelet, are all one; and for our own part, 
we would pledge ourselves to draw out the personal opinions of the 
author of any history whatever that might be pointed out. 

‘* How, in fact, narrate, without appreciating, without estimating ? 
And how estimate without having what it has been agreed to brand 
with the name of theory—a theory of human deeds and of the moral 
law that sways them? To narrate, say you, is to paint by words— 
nothing more, nothing less. Very well; but the painter, when you 
sit for a portrait, asks you to choose an attitude, the attitude that 
best expresses your habitual and predominant tendencies, and re- 
quires you to preserve that attitude. And, so necessarily, facts also 
should take their attitude and seat themselves before you, unless you 
wish to leave us in a mist, and to throw over your pages that wavy 
blot which stands in the daguerreotype for the image of objects in 
motion. For them, then, an attitude, the attitude that best expresses 
their predominant tendency ; for you, a point of sight, the point that 
can best seize the attitude, and point of sight and attitude both; it 
is to you, the historian, that the choice of them belongs. Altogether 
we demand in you a theory of collocation, of perspective, and of 
expression. Thence to a theory of causes is a step, of course; for 
the cause makes part of the fact itself that you are about to set before 
us; it determines its character. What is a fact, if not the effort of 
a cause labouring to produce the future? And from thence toa 
theory of purposes is again a step, of course. What is a fact, if it 
be not a purpose followed out? hat is it that presides over its 
development, if it be not its tendency towards this purpose? How, 
then, seize on the fact, that is, how approach it from its proper point 
of sight, and consequently complete, if it be not from that point 
that commands this purpose? Cause and purpose—these are the 
two extremes between which should flow the essence of your work ; 
cause and purpose—these also are the two elements the appreciation 
of which constitutes the law. Definitively, then, it is necessary that 
you possess the knowledge of the law of the fact in order to set it 
forth such as it really was; and you require the law of the genera- 
tion of facts, when it is with a whole of those facts that you have to 
do. Do we, then, desire that every historian should give us a phi- 
losophy of history? No; but we do desire that every historian 
should have one; and we maintain that every history, if well done, 
should contain one, as every number contains its root. To pretend 
to reproduce facts without meddling with the thought they came to 
realize, is to pretend to give a definition, a clear and complete idea 
of man, by exhibiting a Rody deprived of life. 
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“ And at bottom, whatever may be said, no one, we repeat, has 
pretended to it. All have felt that there could be no exact represen- 
tation of a fact considered as absolutely isolated; that the determina- 
tion of its place and of its value in space and time among antecedent 
and posterior facts, was inseparable from its consideration ; that it 
must be contemplated from a point of sight commanding the chain 
of facts; in other terms, that it was from the attitude of the law of 
facts that its entire whole could be embraced; and, as the law of the 
individual could only be gathered from the species, all have sought, 
at the commencement of their labours, to form a conception of the 
law that governs the life of the species; that is to say, a theory, a 
system, a formula, as men choose to term it. They may, indeed, 
regret the name, but all have the thing.” G. H. L. 


Art. II1.—The State in its Relations with the Church. By 
W. E. Gladstone, Esq., late Student of Christchurch, and M. P. 
for Newark. Fourth Edition. 


yHat two volumes on this tough subject are in their fourth 

edition within three years, is evidence of public curiosity on 
the vexed question of “ Church and State,” although part of their 
success is due doubtless to the fashion of the “* Student of Christ- 
church,” the Greek quotation, and M.P. upon the title-page. 
Disagreeing with the author’s conclusions,—loving individuality, 
the thought, action, and responsibility of each single human 
being, as much as we dread and detest the second-hand sub- 
stitutions for them of the phantom “ State,”—believing that when 
“Incorporation establishes an adwe, a sense of honour and 
shame, a responsibility one to another among the partners in 
that common life which it has created,” it generates at least equal 
avaidua, impudence, and effrontery towards the world at large, 
and no small disposition to father upon that innocent and much 
abused instrument the corporate seal, and that convenient 
essence the corporate conscience, many an act too strong for the 
frittered moral sense of each unincorporated man,—we scarcely 
know how to handle a book so opposite to our opinions. 

Mr Gladstone takes for the basis of his speculations the fall 
of man, of which he gives the following explanation. 

«The origin of evil in this world of ours was the infraction of 
the established rule of reference to a supreme and single will. Our 
first parents were not content to derive from a source that lay out of 
themselves the ultimate ground and reason, and the definitive 
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criterion of their acts: they would seek for themselves another image 
of good: they would entertain it in the mind under a different con- 
ception: they would be the judges of its nature, and would not have 
God to be the judge for them. One act disorganized the earth and 
all its moral destinies. It constituted as many new centres, as many 
rebellious and divided systems of action, as there should be human 
beings; atomic centres of limited and petty influence, but without 
subordination to him from whom they had derived even the power 
to rise in revolt against him.” 


The conditions before and since the fall are then contrasted. 


‘¢ The actual law of human conduct, then, before the fall, was out 
of man himself, and was in God. The actual law of human conduct 
after the fall, was in man himself, and was out of God. He hada 
sense of right and wrong; but he did not ground it on the divine 
command. He had a faculty of love; but he would not take 
account of the continual beneficence of the Almighty, and he spent 
that faculty upon such inferior objects as he chose. He was suscep- 
tible of the sentiments of gratitude and admiration; but he vale 
neither admire the most worthy, nor return thanks to the most 
bountiful. And all this because he regulated these principles by a 
reference to himself as supreme arbiter, instead of a reference to a 
rule out of himself.” 


The theory is thus summed up :— 


‘¢ Thus, therefore, in the midst of God’s fair creation, was there 
planted, wherever there stood a man, a perpetually prolific ——— 
of derangement; of separate, self-centred action, spent ineffectually 
upon objects that did not enter into the design of the universe, nor 
contribute, unless by opposition and revulsion, to the fulfilment of its 
appointed work. The consequences of this rebellion, had they been 
uncontrolled, must have been, as it would seem, the continual growth 
of that self-worship which was established at the fall, until at length 
every vestige of truth and love had been destroyed, and earth had 
fully reached to the riper wickedness of hell.”—Vol. i, p. 49. 


Mr Gladstone is a most extraordinary writer of ethics. He 
apologises for conducting an argument for national religion 
ethically rather than scripturally, and begins his course with 
the bitterest pill in ecclesiastical prescriptions. He has been 
dipped all over in the theological Styx. His data rest upon 
an tpse dizit. All is couleur de rose, and the rose the hat of an 
archdeacon. 

Of man before his fall very little is known. The account in 
Genesis is surely too vague to be the seed of a scheme for 
riveting “Church and State” upon us here in England. And 
it is some presumption against the scheme, that a clever M.P., 
dissatisfied with the theories of Hooker, Warburton, Paley, 
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Burke, Coleridge, and Chalmers, has no more substantial ground 
to build upon than his own fanciful suppositions and ‘ atomic 
centres.” 

However true deductions may be in a religious address, de- 
livered solely to the believer, they are out of place in a 
political proposal, pretending to apply to all men through the 
moral sense. As critics we have to do, not with man before 
his fall and changes wrought in him, but with man since 
his fall, a bustling creature, whose nature puzzles the philo- 
sopher, and well to govern whom is the great unsolved problem 
of the world. The same “unity of design” which fashioned 
forth the universe at first, and upholds it now, which provided 
the Jewish high priest and the Christian Saviour, must also have 
maga at the fall. No writer has a right, at least in a specu- 
ation professing to be ethical, to use the inference deduced with- 
out even the offer of a proof from his own mere opinion of man’s 
weakness, that “the consequences of his rebellion” must have 
reached on earth “ the riper wickedness of hell.” ‘The next para- 
graph at once contradicts his speculation and assumption that 
earth might have been a hell, and that man was a principle of 
misrule. 

“Whilst, however, it pleased the mercy of God to design a pro- 


vision for the redemption of mankind by his son, to be accomplished 

when the fulness of time should have come; so he likewise ordained 

certain conditions of the human existence, which, as intermediate 

expedients, and instruments of a secondary discipline, should both 

check the progress of selfishness, so far at least as to prevent the 

disease from pe at its crisis, by establishing a counteracting 
d 


principle, and should likewise prepare men to recognise the higher 
truths taught in divine revelation, and supply them with real though 
partial approximation to the true law of their being.” 


So that it seems this principle of mischief was subject to counter- 
checks; and those, too, not merely on the degrading ground of 
wretched expediency as “intermediate expedients,” but of set 
purpose, such as should “ prepare men to recognise the higher 
truths.” ‘These counter-checks “were various in shape, but their 
pervading character was the same. It was that of a xowwwa, 
a common life. A common life in the family, in the tribe, in 
the nation, and in each of the relations which each of these con- 
tain, was (apart from direct manifestations of the divine will) the 
grand counteracter of the disorganizing agency of the law of self- 
worship, and prevented it (as it seems) from realising all those 
extremes to which it naturally tended.” 

Now how, upon his fall, man could become “a prolific principle 
of derangement, of separate, self-centred action, spent ineffectually 
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upon objects that did not enter into the design of the universe,” and 
at the same time be subject to “ certain ordained conditions of 

uman existence,” to prepare him for higher truths through the 
means of social intercourse in a common life, is not very clear. It 
is more clear that a simple layman had better rest satisfied to let 
well alone, than ramble into reveries as to how much worse the 
earth might have been. To him the glad tidings should be 
matter of deep joy; and, whilst he eschews the thousand-and-one 
useless questions which poison the cup of life by so bitter an 
infusion of the odium theologicum, he may hold fast by 
Christianity as a fact, thankful for the better views of human 
conduct taught by the Son of Man, and hopeful that the full 
meaning of his mission shall one day appear, and that his precepts 
shall not be distorted into prejudices by the narrow bigotry of 
creeds, nor his example belied by the secular ambition of the 
Church. 

All this dread pother o’er our heads seems to end in the fact 
that man is man, and as such feels the influence of the social 
affections. To the mind, indeed, of Mr Gladstone, “the records 
of ancient history too plainly testify that the ordinary and habitual 
relation of man to man, when independent of any positive affinity 
or fellowship, was one of hostility.” He views “ the proud and 
deep misanthropy” of the Jews after their captivity,—peace 
among the Greeks, ‘founded upon specific and voluntary com- 
pact,”—the ‘existence of piracy, not then deemed infamous,”— 
‘the uniform recognition of slavery as a permanent institution,— 
of the slave as an animate machine, opyavov euvyov,—the preva- 
lence of the law of force,—the relative depression of the female 
sex,—human sacrifices, the devouring of human flesh, the indiffe- 
rence of public law to all private misery and misfortune,”—as 
so much ‘proof that the sense of a general brotherhood was 
at an end for all practical purposes.” 

We cry with Stephano, “ Have we devils here? Do you 
put tricks upon us with savages and men of Ind?” Because 
the Jews were moody, were their neighbours malicious? If 
Greek peace was the compact, and war needed no convention, 
has less blood been shed in modern times, and upon more reason- 
able conclusions? We may blush at piracy, but we stick to 
pressgangs and privateering. How long has slavery ceased to be 
defended as a divine institution? How long was abolition 
resisted, and its effect evaded ? Do not many even yet look upon 
the negro as an inferior animal? Are women in this world of ours 
not now relatively depressed? Are Englishwomen quite at ease ? 
Perhaps to them there is justice in the social system that tears 
the infant from the mother’s breast to give it to the debauchee ; 
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that makes it impossible for any unprotected woman to pursue a 
calling without insult ; for a servant-maid to stir from her master’s 
door, or a milliner’s girl to pass to and from her hard occupation, 
without the solicitation of some genteel scoundrel or another ;— 
that in the higher rank hunts down every woman who dares to 
think differently from her master with sneers against her fame, 
as if the female mind could not stir without wallowing in lust ;— 
that subdues the wife to the very quality of her “ baron;” and 
rears the maid an automaton of music, a drawing, and 
embroidery ; a living negation of excellence in her best accom- 
plishments, and brainless beyond them; taught to believe 
that for one-half the human race the highest end of civiliza- 
tion is to cling upon the other like a weed upon a wall. 

In spite of all that has been effected by community and civiliza- 
tion in their best form of Christianity, there is plenty of vice, igno- 
rance, and hostility to spare ; but that, not because brotherhood 
was “at an end,” but because, as long as people believed 
their antipodes to be anthropophagi, they did ri ht to keep them 
at a distance. If, notwithstanding the experience of antique 
ages, and the gathered wisdom of some two thousand years aided 


by the purple light of Christian love, men —— closer by 
printing and steam still look coldly on each other, an 


still mistake 
their common interests, we may surely attribute it to the lack of 
more extended intercourse and a more comprehensive philosophy ; 
and as other monstrous errors have been exploded from the practice 
of civilized man, so these also we may hope will pass away, with- 
out falling back upon the sad theory, “that the bond of amity 
between man and man, as such simply, as creatures having com- 
mon faculties and a common form, was absolutely broken.” The 
holy link never has been broken. When men, cut up into 
little tribes, separated by forests, marshes, wide plains, and the 
— sea, believed (and not unnaturally, nor with perverse will 

elieved) that all beyond their narrow horizon was waste or 
filled with monsters, there could be no fellowship to be broken. 
Their separation came not of self-worship, but through fear, the 
child of ignorance. With those whom they knew and under- 
stood they were men, and as men discharged the duties of com- 
munity. 

The favourite notion of our author continually recurs,—* that 
it is by looking to the state of the world before the advent, 
and beyond the circle of the earlier revelation from God, that we 
may best estimate the function and the moral power of that fun- 
damental law under which God willed us to be socially consti- 
tuted, because we may then arrive at it by measuring the actual 
state of the world with what it must have been had no bond of 
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family, of race, of patriotism, existed among men, and had the selfish 
appetites in consequence been left to grow by indulgence from day 
to day into impenetrable obduracy and unmitigated rapacity.” 

* This is such stuff as dreams are made of.” It is as if the 
natural philosopher were to blot out from his world the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and then, with his vision of a conglo- 
merating chaos, set about constructing a more perfect telescope. 
We say with Trinculo, “ What have we here; a man or a fish?” 
We have some idea of a man, none whatever of an imaginary 
creature, obdurate and rapacious, as hard as a stock-fish, bet u 
like an oyster, all stomach and claws like the cuttle. Throu f 
this want of imagination we cannot slide from this isolated selfish- 
ness supposed into the depths of incorporated indifference to 
others, and further suppose that ‘the remedy has been recog- 
nised by the common, the almost universal, sense of mankind 
as being found in collective religion.” 

When, in the prosecution of this opinion, Mr Gladstone says, 
‘¢ Let us inquire narrowly what it is that renders the individual pro- 
perly so called a capable subject of religious responsibility ;” and 
answers, “ It is plain it is not merely his individuality ; for a man 
is not more, nor more truly, an individual than a brute, and yet 
a brute is not bound by a religious responsibility,” we ask how 
he knows that? What does any man know of the relations sub- 
sisting between the brutes and their Maker? Not one iota; and 
he is ioe again trying to base an argument upon the altitudes of 
fancy. Cannot we ride horses to death, shoot pheasants, and 
hallo a hare out of its existence, without insulting their ghosts? It 
certainly is not his separate existence that makes a man the sub- 
ject of religious responsibility; but simply because he is a man, 
and with Job Pippin’s “cannot help it.” He is provided with 
the feeling called conscience, whatever be the amount of his in- 
telligence, which determines what things shall be according to 
conscience and what not ; and as some men conscientiously accept, 
so others conscientiously reject, religion. ‘The very evidences 
of it are addressed to the understanding and the conscience. 

How the account will be settled with his Maker, viewing religion 
as an ordained relation between them, is altogether another ques- 
tion. The remedy, then, against the selfishness of incorporation, 
resides in the breasts of the incorporated. In proportion as their 
hearts are sound, and their consciences strong, will be the rec- 
titude of their incorporated conduct; and in proportion to the 
amount of their knowledge and their ability to draw just conclu- 
sions, will, what is matter of conscience with them, be true 
morality and Christianity to others. 

The remedy is not in “collective religion,” which may or may 
not touch their consciences, but in each man’s scrupulously weigh- 
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ing measures by his own conscience, and not leaning upon the 
responsibility of his associates ; in short, in cultivation of the moral 
sense, whether it attain or not to the excellence of the religious 
feeling. The check upon weaker brethren will be found in public 
opinion, a convenient go-cart for those who cannot go alone. 

The amount of religious pressure upon corporations is very small, 
and must be small, for the very same reason that the perception of 
moral obligation to those outside the corporation is small, viz., that 
each member shifts the responsibility to his neighbour. Ifthe moral 
remedy be pared away by the spirit of community, it should be 
shown that there is some distinction which will prevent the reli- 
gious remedy sharing the same fate. Men who neglect the 
moral duties are not usually the most worked upon by religion. 
The new commandment was “ that ye love one another ;” not to 
love God more. And we imagine that he best begins his duty 
to God who discharges his duty to his neighbours, not who flies 
to the Almighty because he cannot put his own shoulder to the 
wheel. We conclude that there are but two checks, ending in 
one—public opinion and private conscience; and that the man 
who Fn the dictates of conscience, whether he boldly solve the 
mysteries of heaven and hell, or humbly hope that his ignorance 
is no sin, need never bow to the gorgeous idol, the ‘ conscience 
of the State.” 

Because we believe private conscience to be the final measure 
of conduct, we do not consider that “religion ought to attach to 
families as such, and that unity of religion is the first condition 
of their well-being.” The moral precepts of Christianity com- 

rise true family religion. ‘The attempt to give unity to religious 
Pelief brings down the worst curse that can befal the family, 
perpetual bickerings upon points of opinion—points upon which, 
as minds and capacities are various, the members never can agree. 
Hence must result despotism, compromise, or dissolution, except 
there intervene the happier common sense of leaving opinion free, 
and not obtruding upon others speculative notions which we feel 
are not essential to their well-doing in the family relation. The 
pious parent will set before his children the faith that is in him 
in things immortal, as well as what he believes to be good in 
temporal matters ; but, as a just man, will be the first to ren- 
der to his family the exercise of that private judgment which is 
his own most cherished right. Unity of religion may be an addi- 
tional coincidence; but unity of sien, without the common 
family ties, is a rope of sand. 

By assuming that man‘at his fall became an atomic centre of 
misrule ; by assuming that a common life was given as a check 
upon such misrule ; by assuming, again, that a further check was 
needed by the common life itself, and that experience found it in 
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collective religion ; by assuming that the ‘* Family” and “ State” 
represent the less and greater of the same species, and that family 
sahdien demands family worship, it is an easy step to conclude 
that so also must the personality of the State require a worship 
peculiar to the State. 

“As the nation fufils the great conditions of a person—a 
real unity of being, of deliberating, of acting, of suffering ; and 
these in a definite manner, and upon an extended scale, 
and with immense moral functions to discharge, and influ- 
ences to exercise, both upon its members and extrinsically ; 
therefore it has that kind of clear, large, and conscious responsi- 
bility, which can alone be met by its specifically professing a 
religion, and offering, through its organ the State, that worship 
which shall publicly sanction its acts.” 

To this, or any other pretty speculation, there are no bounds 
save the ingenuity of the author. But the case is different when 
we are invited to act upon his conclusions; and we, naughty 
atomic centres, animalculz of mischief, unrepresented in the State 
universe, feel our flesh creep when we reflect upon our destitute 
condition, whilst the M.P. can carry out his Christchurch studies 
into positive legislation. 

e have an instinctive aversion to “ collective conscience.” 
We can conceive of a family conscience as a very convenient 
cushion for blows upon the moral sensorium of the indi- 
viduals, and practically, the conscience of a family is apt to 
be elastic for the advantage of the family. The ideas of State 
conscience and collective religion are not so clear to us as the 
Inquisition, the rack, and the auto da fé. We should suppose 
the conscience to be unwieldy and tolerably tough. The con- 
science of the State in Judea crucified the Saviour. In England 
it has burned his followers, now Catholic, now Protestant. It 
allotted to almost all offences death or exile—to women the 
punishment of death by fire.* It called to council representa- 
tives of old walls and pasture lands, whilst it refused to six mil- 
lions of human beings the lowest privileges of citizens, and still 
refuses to receive the votes of a vast majority of the kingdom. 
In the spirit of “collective” religion it robbed the altars of that 
grand body which had preserved for it the little learning it had, 
and wasted the spoils upon the ungainly revels of the court. 





* « Blackstone,’ vol. iv, p. 93, after describing the brutal punishment of 
treason—“ In coining, the punishment is milder for male offenders ; being 
only to be drawn, and hanged by the neck till dead. But in treasons of 
every kind the punishment for women is the same; for as the decency due 
to the sex forbids the exposing and publicly mangling their bodies, their 
sentence, which is to the full as terrible to sensation as the other, is to be 
drawn to the gallows and there to be burned alive.” 
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When we return from many a vale once sounding to the 
bell of the cathedral, yet magnificent in ruin, to stare at the 
well-pewed, whitewashed barns of the new establishment, where 
the sign of the King’s arms outshines the cross, and the lion and 
unicorn stand instead of the apostles, we begin indeed to — 
ciate the taste, wisdom, and gratitude of the remorseful State. 
Chopping and changing with every paroxysm of lust, love, 
divorce, and divinity, in the arch reformer Henry VIII, the 
conscience of the State at last lapsed into the care of the new 
Church of England, by act of Parliament established, under a 
primate who sneaked into his see by taking an oath to himself 
not to keep his oath to the Pope, and illustrated his Protestant- 
ism by joe our we six several recantations. 

Church and State danced vor op ce to the music of per- 
secution with the virago Elizabeth. They revelled next with their 
great head, ‘the wisest fool in Europe,”* and ~ his captain of the 
cockpit the salary of two secretaries of state ; solved the knotty point, 
‘¢ why the devil did work more with ancient women than others,” 
by statutes to end the old damsels on the gallows; or diversified 
their sports by burning Unitarians, or burying them in a dungeon 
for life. They told many a lie with his “hopeful seed”’{ Charles ; 
and though they got some rough knocks from old Noll, had their 
revenge by leaving him out of their chronicles, and taking a wider 
swing at the restoration. ‘Then flourished the _— ‘Titus Oates. 
Then came the Test and Corporation Acts, the Five-mile Act, and 
other such crums of comfort. Then were public morals mended 
bya palace that was a brothel, and a peerage set off by the mistresses 
and bastards of the King—the pensioner of France. The Church 
was grateful, and ol have gone some length to serve her 
captain. When he, despairing of legitimate issue, yet consider- 
ing his faultiness to his Queen in other respects, “thought it a 
horrid thing to abandon her,” a learned clerk “saw nothin 
so strong against polygamy as to balance the great and visi- 
ble imminent hazards that hung over so many thousands if 
it were not allowed.”§ Succeeding princes hove been less 
nice, and Bishop Burnet lived too soon. The second Charles, 
defender of the faith, unfortunately died in the communion of 
Rome; but then his brother, for belonging to the same new 
school, was swindled of his crown to the tune of a church juggle 
and Te Deum. ‘There is no need to trace how the “ conscience” 
was handed down, through the Dutch William and the German 
Georges, to her present Majesty, who is far better and more hap- 





* Sully’s opinion of James I. 

+ ‘ Lingard,’ James I, chap. iii, p. 323. 

¢ See dedication of the new translation of the Bible to James I. 
§ ‘ Lingard,’ Charles I1, chap. iii, p. 211. 
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pily occupied in the duties of maternity, than in heading convo- 
cation. 

Plato might “deem it scandalous, and at variance with the 
laws of virtue, to teach for a fee,” or the Apostle Paul glory 
that he preached the gospel without charge; the Church takes 
care in her wanderings to carry both staff and pouch; and few 
opinions will be raf less alien from the temper of the students’ 
alma mater than that “ when the State has done her uttermost, 
there is still ample scope for individual beneficence ;” for “‘ there 
is no example of a religious system brought to a condition of 
repletion by the —— of the State.” 

“O Stephano! hast any more of this?” Church and State 
have played fantastic pranks enough before high heaven. The 
‘conscience of the State,” not unaided by the votes of the 
Church, plunged the nation into debt, and spent its blood in deso- 
lating wars. It endured and perpetuated slavery until indignant 
humanity swept the crime away; and then, when the ou ane 
done, when men had gone down to their graves worn out by the 
toil, the “‘ brave peers of England, pillars of the State,” princes, 
and courtly prelates, and old ladies, hustled aside the survivors, 
and appropriated to themselves an emancipation in which they 
had no share except that they had seen it won in spite of them. 
Reminiscences of this kind do not whet the edge of our affections 
to the incorporated Dual. We have not imbibed so much respect 
for the theory in its practical development under the Papacy, 
when all Europe was Catholic, and all States enjoyed a collective 
creed, still less from the partial application of it to Great Britain 
since the Reformation, as to give up the supremacy of private 
conscience. 

In the “family” joint devotion is a matter of choice. The 
application to it of the principle of collective religion is far easier 

an in the case of the State, and for a reason quite irreconcil- 
able with the utilitarian theories,—that the maintenance of its 
specific compact much less requires it, and that that warm confiding 
attachment of its members to one another and to its heads, which 
can better dispense with the use of its sanctions, does also prepare 
the way for their ready acknowledgment and acceptance.”’ Very 
good; “its relations are more securely founded on an immediate 
reciprocity of affections;” the members are agreed, and when 
that is the case with all the members of the State, there will be 
nobody to object to a national religion. 

Nothing stirs—a man or a mouse, but Mr Gladstone is “ still 
harping on my daughter.” ‘Thus, because “benefit societies” 
have prayers, “hospitals” chaplains, “ workhouses” religious 
instruction, he pounces upon the army, “the discipline of which 
he regards as essential to the maintenance of a common religion. 
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Nay in general, the example of the place assigned to divine wor- 
ship in military discipline goes beyond the scope of my argument, 
for it has ordinarily been the practice to enforce the observances 
of religion in a form of considerable exclusiveness.” This 
* collective religion” is, indeed, appropriate to a system, the first 
conditions of which are to reduce the body to a machine, and the 
mind to a mere recipient of motion. Politics, religion, or 7 
other topic that stirs the heart without the word of command, 
must perish; or, if they cannot be quite rooted up, be reduced 
as much as possible to an unanimous negation. We view with 
more complacency the practice of the United States. 

‘“‘ The meetings of her federal legislative body are opened with 
prayer. It is, I believe, true that such prayer is offered in rota- 
tion by ministers of all persuasions, indiscriminately entered upon 
a roll or list—Roman, Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist, 
Unitarian; I know not how much wider may be the range. I highly 
value this acknowledgment, rendered but the more conspicuous 
in the midst of such anomalies, that where civil society and go- 
vernment exist there should be attached to them a religion.” 

It is an odd way of attaching a religion to the state to accept 
the services of sectaries, one half of which looks upon the other as 
little better then damned ; and of one sect in particular, of which 
he writes, ‘* There must be a far wider space between Catholic 
Christianity and Unitarianism (regarded in the abstract) than there 
need be between Unitarianism and the religion of the works of 
Plato.” We hail the practice, on the contrary, as an honest avowal 
*‘ that it is impracticable for public law to stand upon distinctions of 
pure doctrine or opinion;” and an expression of the hope that 
the one God, the hearer of all prayer, will listen to the aspirations 
of men on behalf of their common country, whether they ascend 
to him in unknown tongues or printed forms, in the strict syllables 
of the rubric, or unfettered by any other accompaniment than an 
honest heart. 

Not because the poet sang “ Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, 
Pheebique sacerdos,”—because Eneas carried his father on his 
back, and his penates in his pocket,—because Julian the Apostate 
played off the Pagan temple against the Christian meeting,—be- 
cause ‘“‘ Rome, the mistress of state-craft, and beyond ail other 


nations in the politic employment of religion, added without stint 

or scruple to her list of gods and goddesses, and consolidated her 

military empire by a skilful medley of all the religions of the 

world,”—nor because * the vigorous common sense of Napoleon 

perceived the —? of public — in France, in order not 
i 


to the maintenance of the physical life of the nation, but to its 
elevation towards a moral tone,” wherefore he added the priest- 
hood to the other plumage of his empire,—nor yet because ‘* Plato 
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thought it was impossible to make the nature of the Deity gene- 
rally understood,” and Socrates “‘ vowed a cock to Esculapius,”— 
nor because Mr Burke taught that, in upholding the principle of a 
national religion, “ we continue to act on the early received and 
uniformly continued sense of mankind,”—has Mr Gladstone pro- 
duced a reputable genealogy for national establishments. 

It is impossible to analyse his production. A mind that, Pro- 
crustes-like, measures so many heterogeneous particulars by one 
limit, is inaccessible to other views. Who can make anything of so 
strange a passage as the following ? 

‘There also seem to be more specifically political uses of religion. 
It is religion that softens and humanises warfare. It is religion 
that enables states with security to economise human suffering, 
and to mitigate the sharpness of their penal codes; because re- 
minding men (to say no more) of future rewards and punishments, 
it provides a consideration which stands, whether more or less, in 
the place of legal sanctions. It is religion that has often neu- 
tralised in part the evil and the sin of private quarrels, when it has 
invested them with the form, as in the case of the ordeal by battle, 
of simple appeal to God as the final and as, arbiter. The 
very remission of physical labour which has belonged to religious 
festivals in general, to those of Christianity in particular, and 
most of all to the Christian sabbath, is to be_regarded as a direct 
and great gift of religion to society at large.” 

The key is found in the assumption “‘ that the lawgiver, that is 
the legislative mind of the nation, must be ethically instructed ; 
which implies that it must be enlightened by religion, upon the 
basis of which alone it is that moral science can be effectually 
reared.” 

Taking Christian morals as the purest extant, their effect is 
moral, not religious. It matters little whether the blow of a 
tomahawk, or stab of a bayonet, be given with most religious 
fervour, nor whether we hang blood-stained flags in St Paul’s 
with more brotherly love than the heathen worshipped at the 
shrine of Mars. If war has, in truth, been humanised at all, 
it has been so by extended intercourse, and consequent know- 
ledge and civilisation; by the morality, not the worship, of the 
Gospel. To the same source may be referred suffering econo- 
mised and penalties abridged; not to the religious sanction, but 
to a better police. 

The idea of praising religion for exalting private quarrels to 
the height of legal right is new. The school-boy learns that the 
ordeals by fire’ and water, and the judicial combat, were the 
scandals of defective legislation and juggling priestcraft; but 
perhaps a duel needs only the presence of a bishop, as well as 
the seconds and surgeon, to become “a simple appeal to God as 
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the final and supreme arbiter.” The Pagan festival, if not the 
Mosaic sabbath, considered only in its political aspects, is a mere 
form of the necessity for leisure and love of holiday common to 
the whole human race; and its institution need not be described 
‘‘as a direct and great gift of religion to society at large,” but as a 
necessary result of the condition of men in the world, whether they 
add to it or withhold religious rites. We think, then, that Mr Glad- 
stone is wrong in attributing to religion, as a whole, results which 
belong only to its ethics—to revelation, what might or might not 
have ee revealed. Thus, supposing the teachings of Chris- 
tianity to be the highest facts in morals, they may and are often 
said to operate without necessarily involving a belief in their 
divine origin. ‘To say that they derive their force only because 
they end in God, is begging the question. The believer may fail 
in his moral practice, and the unbeliever follow it out; in which 
case the effect upon the world comes from the morals, not from 
the religion, which is something beyond them. It may be very 
true that they were given to us at the same time with a religious 
system, but it does not follow that oa 3 are a from it. 
Weconfessedly see as through a glass, darkly; and it is because the 
All-seeing, who sent man out into the world subject to conscience, 
and so bound to its court, can alone judge the secret heart aright, 
and view what mischiefs spring from ignorance, what from will, that 
we decline the presumption. Consciences have been set, each in the 
breast of each, not in a collective lump belonging to the State. 
The State may be “as deliberative as an individual ; it may, 
and by its nature ought to command the very best perceptions 
of right and wrong, which are found among men, to be enlisted 
in its service.” But it certainly does not approach the range 
of intelligence supposed; “ nor can it make character a condition 
of power, nor impose checks fit to ensure the conscientious exer- 
cise of civil privileges by pecuniary privileges; and therefore it 
is not secured in the same manner as some of the inferior societies 
for the fulfilment of its functions, and requires consequently ad- 
ditional guarantees.” In fact, it can neither view circumstances 
with the same unity as an individual, nor act as independently. 
The qualities of the State are the results of the combined quali- 
ties of the component parts of the State; and we may personify 
the courage, learning, morality, religion of the State; but it 
would be a strange manceuvre to confer separate existences upon 
these aggregations, and imagine that they were brave, learned, 
moral, religious beings, requiring certain conditions to be fulfilled 
by the men whose existence alone makes them, and whose ex- 
tinction would annihilate them. They are mere phrases, denoting 
the reciprocal action of the men upon each other. And as we 
have no proof that the consciences of individuals are to be consi- 
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dered, not merely in their complicated relations when single, but 
also in a much more involved connexion as coalesced into one, 
we do not think the State answers in the least to the conception 
of a moral person. Man is born into the family, and State, as he 
is made subject to the action of the elements. They must work 
upon him, and he receive their influences and react upon them; 
but as far as man is concerned, the family, the State, and the 
elements themselves, are only valuable as they subserve his use. 
‘The agreements of the family, the laws and institutions of the 
State, are mere dead matter except as they are adopted by living 
men. ‘The term State expresses nothing more than the existing 
condition of a number of human beings. It simply expresses that 
Dick, Tom, and Harry, their wives and children, are living in a 
corner of the earth;—whether their fathers found it empty to 
their hand, or they robbed it from the aborigines. The climate 
and soil, their food and habits, are accidents. So far as their 
neighbours speak of the State, they speak of their relations with 
a given set of people; and if they attribute right or wrong to the 
State, all they mean is, that decent neighbours should follow as 
a body the maxims they profess among themselves. So far as the 
good people at home discourse of the duty of the State, they 
speak of the duty of their own government. 

* It declares against all injuries.” ‘ It professes to exist im- 
partially for the being and well-being of all;’—because these 
are the very ends for which they constituted it, or for which they 
retain it. The exceptions do not “ testify to the truth that the 
State is just by the strong indignant sense which they arouse in 
the mass of men, not only of impolicy, but of actual wrong sus- 
tained, and of resentment thereupon.” They call into action the 
notion that the State ought to be just; that is, that those who 
live together should behave themselves. Men do not exclaim, 
“We, the State, are rogues;” but, “* We don’t like this law; 
the government must be cashiered —our neighbours are en- 
croaching.” 

“ The voice of public laws” may be “commonly clearer and 
nearer to truth than the average active sentiment of the com- 
munity.” If not, the more shame, seeing that it is supposed to 
come from the wisest heads in the empire. But it was not always 
so, viz. just before the law was enacted; nor will it be so, viz. 
when the law is going to be repealed. Laws may be above or 
below the sense of the community at a given date, but they came 
near it once. All we learn is, that a State is variable, and may 
contain more wise men at one period than another; not that the 
State is more moral than its component parts. 

The same incapacity to comprehend a legion of particulars which 
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make men use the collective phrase ‘‘ State” for convenience, 
instead of enumérating its contents, has made “ the civil histor 
of men the history of States.” Not because “ in the State, consi- 
dered both as an active and as a permissive power, we find the 
index both of the characters and of the conditions of the men 
within its pale; in its peculiar modifications we discover an effect 
which is also the most faithful of social causes, as estimated by its 
results upon individual being and well-being.” And accordingly 
as information is obtained and knowledge diffused, so does his- 
tory, instead of a dry chronicle of battles, sieges, embassies, and 
the like, spread itself out into lives and secret memoirs, and admit 
the reader from before the huge patched picture of the puppet- 
show to witness some of the tricks of private consciences. 

The exaggerated notion Mr Gladstone would give of the 
** State,” is pretty much like detailing the exploits of “ the 
army,” without mentioning the men that composed it, the arms 
they used, the difficulties they encountered, the victories they 
achieved, or the chief who commanded. His State does not 
fulfil the conditions he proposes; and the dogma that “a reflec- 
tive agency, conversant with moral subject matter, involves of 
necessity a conscience,” is set forth without a syllable of proof. 
We might grant, perhaps, that a being such as he describes might 
possibly elaborate a conscience from perceiving its logical neces- 
sity, that is, that right and wrong were politic conclusions from 
the existing state of things; but the idea of a conscience, as it 
co-exists with the limited powers of man, is something else. 
** Duty,” then, applies to States, not as having consciences, but 
as symbolising men who ought to have. 

*¢ Injustice embodied in law, bad faith in the inobservance of 
national engagements, imply something quite beyond the guilt 
of the individuals who may have been the instruments of the 
offence, although undoubtedly including it ;” true, but only as 
they are worse than in individual cases: we are not so much 
vexed by the knavery as indignant at the number of consenting 
rogues. So to the statesman “ this great idea of State duty is as 
true and stringent as the kindred idea of individual duty ;” be- 
cause his acts, as part and parcel of the State, involve greater 
consequences than acts in a lower sphere, and because great 
public acts involve greater consequences than the isolated efforts 
of individuals; yet to each in his sphere there is but one true 
measure still — private conscience. The moral sense of the 
statesman may be upheld, and his zeal increased, by the import- 
ance of his part, but it is the still small voice within that must 
direct him. The doctrine that “the statesman must resolve to 
lay aside in his public function a part of his individuality; and 
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very commonly, in all matters that are not of conscience, must 
act more as impelled than impelling, more upon the convictions 
of others than his own,” opens the door to all casuistry and 
deceit. The list of “ matters not of conscience” will wofully in- 
crease if he lean upon the responsibility of the State. His safe- 
guard is to weigh before he acts, and to act upon his own convic- 
tions. 

* Religion,” again, is not “applicable to the State, because 
it is the office of the State in its personality to evolve the social 
life of man, which social life is essentially moral in the ends it 
contemplates, in the subject matters on which it feeds, and in 
the restraints and motives it requires, and which can only be 
effectually moral when it is religious.” But religion is applicable 
to the men who are the State because they are born susceptible 
of its impressions ; because, as subject to a conscience, they yield 
to those moral impulses that in their best development end in 
religion, whatever shape the religion may assume in any particu- 
lar case, and naturally join in religious acts, as they do in any 
other acts, with those with whom they agree. The question 
whether any set of men shall impose their social congregation 
upon others on the pretext of a conscience in the State, of which 
they are but a part, is quite another thing. 

Mr Gladstone seems to put the cart before the horse when he 
says, ** Without social organization man cannot fulfil those relative 
functions which are an essential part.of his duty; without go- 
vernment he cannot have social organization.” ‘The sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the sabbath. We have no reason to 
believe that man can exist without social organization. Wherever 
there are two together, there is social organization in some _ 
or other: wherever there are two that give birth to more, the 
duties of community extend with the increase of individuals. 
Government, whether it be the will of one influencing or com- 
pelling another,—or paternal, or patriarchal, or monarchical, or re- 

ublican,—whatever may be the method, is inseparable from men. 
They cannot be brought together without falling into situations 
relative to each other. These are “divine ordinances,” just as 
man’s existence, the conclave of the universe, are divinely or- 
dained. These are subjects of general laws, not objects of spe- 
cific revelation. As Christians we may return thanks for them; 
but it is something more to make others join in our thanksgiving 
—much more to imagine that they offer a peculiar thanksgiving 
for themselves. 

In cases “in which the personal conscience of the ruler is a 
more palpable object of appeal than the conscience of the nation 
—at least in those in which the interval which separates the 
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sovereign from his subjects, as measured by effective power or 
wisdom, or both, is very great, and where they are accustomed 
to receive from him, as from a parent, what he deems conducive 
to their welfare,—if we try the controversy of national religion by 
such a case as this, the mind revolts at once from the palpable and 
gross delinquency of a ruler who, under these circumstances, 
should decline to use the means with which his station endowed 
him for the advancement of religion among his people.” 

The objection is not to being fed like one oor fowls, but to 
being crammed like turkeys. ‘There is no great harm in a mo- 
narch reosumnending his belief to a quiescent race, but how if 
they kick against it‘ 

“The idea of government, as it is exhibited to us in the 
earliest records of Scripture, includes two great instruments— 
that of persuasion, and that of control or coercion. As an animal 
and a rebellious being, man requires the last; as a being of free 
will, intellect, and affections, he demands the first as an element 
of his discipline.” 

We are sure the author is not severe to “ poor dumb animals.” 
The best way to manage them is by kindness and studying their 
temper. No man treads upon an earwig because it is rebellious, 
but because he does not understand it. This is the true secret 
of tyranny. The despot does not kill for pleasure, but that he 
believes himself in the right. He thinks his will is right, he 
means well, and he looks upon all opposition as ‘flat rebellion.” 
He oppresses through sheer — he has no idea of cog- 
wheels and secret springs. e sees the whole business; his 
people know nothing of it. His ignorance ruins them, and theirs 
prevents their annihilating him. ‘The absurdity lies in his being 
the whole State—in his resolving into his collective self all the 
senses and affections of his subjects. This absurdity is most 
revolting when what he would handle becomes most delicate, 
fleeting, individual, and private; the very blundering grossness 
of his presumption proves his incapacity to meddle with opinion, 
the creature of persuasion. He may chain the limbs and rob the 
purse, or commit any other mischief in matters of fact, but the 
moment he touches the free mind his doom is come. By dab- 
bling in metaphysics, by intruding his gross personality among 
the infinite, nice, complicated spiritualities of thought, and 
seeking to carry his will beyond the limits of the world, he be- 
comes ridiculous as well as cruel, and his days are numbered. 

A similar mistake pervades the minds of > ein who insist upon 
“ Church and State.” If they confine themselves to persuasion, 
men yawn; if they are importunate, the unreasonable creatures 
grow testy. Hence, however the thing may be wrapped up, 
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folds of foolscap profuse in texts, and apostrophies, and theories 
only conceal a rod of iron, “an element of discipline.” 

The true strength of government lies in the sense of power 
co-ordinate with love. With St Augustine, “ we may allow that 
the popular mythologies were disbelieved by the educated minds 
of antiquity,” and they were too wise to disturb them. 

“So it is admitted that the support of religion by the secular 

ower was universal in the early stages of society; and as it is 
lntlp questioned that such support was then conformable to 
nature, | think we have a right to demand of the opposition that 
he should point out to us at what point in the progress of society 
that has become wrong in governors which had formerly been so 
sacred and essential a duty.” 

The answer of Christ to a similar sophism was, “ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 

“To ascertain the ends of government, we must not resort to 
this or that notion prevalent in a particular country or genera- 
tion.” If human opinions have ‘ appeared and reappeared, and 


merged again,” it is because they have their day. Man is an 
epitome of change, continually altering from the time he stirs in 
the womb till he sleeps in the grave. Permanence is no law 


of his nature; and these successive vagaries, “sad and instruc- 
tive” to some, to others appear hopeful, natural, and right. If 
we hear a voice in the “praise of those monarchs A have 
fostered the inward and spiritual life of man,—of Constantine, of 
Theodosius, of Charlemagne, of St Louis, of our own Alfred and 
Elizabeth, and in the unwept departure of those who have had 
no care either for civilizing arts or for the propagation of the 
divine life,’ it tells us that men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles. Their praise is hymned, not for spiritual 
gifts, but temporal blessings; and it would be eccentric to 
weep for the extinguishment of nonentities or pests. 

That the ruler “beareth the sword for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well,” though 
‘not cited to demonstrate that rulers have duties directly reli- 
gious, but to contend that it describes them to maintain a 
moral law according to all their means and opportunities,” is 
simply a misquotation. The error consists in regarding all the 
words of an apostle as theories aimed at future ages, instead 
of particular instructions adapted tothe times. Peter* bids his 
followers lead a decent life, and so put to shame the calumny 
of the Gentiles, by submitting to magistrates who punish the 





* First Epistle General of Peter, chap. xi, verses 11 to 17. 
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bad and approve the good. He is not speaking of what rulers 
are appointed for at all, but of what his flock should do. They 
were looked upon as “ evil-doers,” mischievous, bad people ; 
pretty much as the Dissenters have been here, when it was 
supposed that wherever two or three were gathered together, 
there was sedition in the midst of them; and he gives them 
the common-sense advice to obey the law, the officers of which 
were sent to punish rogues and approve honest men; and so 
with well-doing they shall put the enemy to shame, keep clear 
of the law, and prove themselves loyal subjects. Paul* gives 
the same advice in a strain more consonant with his character. 
There is not in the whole of his argument to obey the magis- 
trate and pay taxes a syllable about the moral duties of rulers. 
It was advice needed by the times and jealousies of the “ king- 
dom,” to obey the king de facto; and, if it be taken as a 
theory, excellent instruction to the Church to eschew politics 
and mind her own business. 

If the “ law attach the very same penalty to the murder of a 
widowed pauper, a burden to the State, and having no friends 
or relations who might be excited to violate public order by 
avenging her death, and to the murder of the wealthiest and 
most beloved noble in the land,” the cause is that the law de- 
pends no less upon the moral sense of the ruler than of the 
ruled. There was a time when a price was set upon life, and 
the price varied with the life ; but now, not only is life of more 
value in the peasant and the prince, but, what is more to the 
purpose, the peasant is not satisfied with ‘‘ keep a good tongue 
in your head ; if you prove a mutineer, the next tree !” Elis 
life is not safe with the collective conscience of the State. 
Thanks to the progress of information, men are less ready to 
put up with collective reasons ; and the very same jealousy of 
pretensions to decide for them by the moral sense of others, is 
at the bottom of the equal justice of the law, and the desire for 
equal justice to the Church. 

“ Provocation is allowed to be an element in the case” 
for the same reason. Men are not stocks and stones, 
but men; and laws must deal with them as such, not as 
their moral master theoretically decides. Not that the 
law inquires into the “motives,” but the facts; and man- 
slaughter provoked by roo the instant passions of man’s 
nature, is something very different from murder deliberately 
contrived. The very instance proves that the punishment of 
evil-doers is so far not a moral office, that, whilst the moralist 





* Epistle of Paul to the Romans, chap. xiii, verses 1 to 7. 
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might condemn for yielding to the rage, the law punishes only 
according to the state of facts. The law is such because it is 
related to a number of individuals, and comes home to the 
bosoms of us all, instead of assuming any fanciful shape ema- 
nating from the opinions of duty of the lawgiver. 

“The practice is universally approved by which the State lends 
its aid to the cultivation of art among the people, and to the dif- 
fusion and encouragement of learning among ourselves ; for ex- 
ample, such institutions as great libraries have long been aided 
by the public funds, or contributions of all literary works ex- 
acted by public authority.” Upon this we submit that the 
robbery of the poor author is no favourable sample of “ collective 
conscience,” nor any creditable way of diffusing morals. 

The Museum, the National Gallery, the Parks, were 
long withheld from that mischievous, rebellious animal, the 
people, by the collective wisdom of the State, as West- 
minster Abbey and St Paul’s by the collective charity of the 
Church ; and it is only because the people grew strong, and by 
the multitude of individual wills prevailed, that they have had 
the chance of proving (as they have indisputably proved when- 
ever rational amusements have been left open to them) that 
they could, “by their well-doing, put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men.” 

Why, then, are such institutions “supported without ex- 
citing any discontent in any portion of the community ?” 
Because they are matters of fact, not of opinion. The 
people use them and enjoy them; and so they love them, and do 
not refuse to pay for them. And when the Church shall make 
herself as accessible and loveable ; when her gates shall be open, 
her pews unlocked, her beadles and her bigotry dismissed ; when 
she shall speak to the hearts of the poor in a language they un- 
derstand, and not refuse to bury their dead ; when the stocks 
no longer stand by the churchyard, and the parson shall love 
better to shake the poor man by the hand than to sit at rich 
men’s feasts, and consort less with the policeman and tax- 
gatherer,—then shall the steps of her altars be worn by the feet 
of them that go up thereto, and she also shall excite no discon- 
tent. 

‘‘ The connexion of the Crown with our universities” is a preg- 
nant example of institutions, founded originally upon love, 
entrusted to the tender mercies of collective conscience, and 
requiring the intervention of individual will. Whenever a 
grace was to be received, the sky was calm and the college 
consciences serene: they were “ grand national establishments !” 
But let the persevering energy of the people’s friend call up the 
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shadow of inquiry, the moral sensorium was greatly disturbed ; 
the ghosts of founders and benefactors had shrieked in the quad- 
rangle, and the grand halls and stately cloisters all at once 
assumed the modest guise of private houses. We believe ‘that 
this connexion was by no means intended to be nominal or 
dormant,” and we pray for a searching visitation. Clarence had 
a vision of it— 
‘* Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men, that fishes gnawed upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 

a ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scattered by !”’* 


The government ought to see that the means of education are 
turned to the best account, whether they already exist, or have 
to Le voted for “ national education.” ‘This is a duty, not as an 
abstract moral supposition, but as the will of the people through 
their organ. The people choose education as they do quicker 
communications, as a matter of fact, as capable of being diffused 
by their agents if they will it, and will provide the ways and 
means. ‘lhe sort of education is a question of fact. They may 
decline to avail themselves of this or that branch, but they do 
not object to the branches on principle and as parts of a mith 
They do not refuse the Bible, but will not have it made a con- 
duit pipe for ecclesiastical subtleties and fanaticism. Education, 
in cal shape, is a bundle of facts with which the govern- 
ment can deal; but it ought to touch it only in compliance with 
the wants and wishes of the people. When they shall express 
the same wish for “ national religion,” it will be time to move 
the ruling power; but not for the ruling power to act until it 
has been proved that it can supply the stream “ pure and unde- 
filed.” 

Of this there is not the slightest prospect. Within the 
Christian pale there have been jealousies, seditions, rebellions, 
murders, massacres, and excommunication; the whip, the rack, 
the sealed dungeon, and the flames. 

** Beyond the Christian pale, we have seen, in Egypt and in 
Babylon, religion become the direct ally of lust; in the Suttee, 
as formerly in the worship of Moloch, the actual destroyer of 





* « Richard III,’ act i, scene 4. 
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human life; in the wide-spread institution of caste, the instru- 
ment of establishing among men, instead of a law of love, almost 
a law of mutual aversion and contempt. How, then, are these to 
be repressed, but by the promulgation of a genuine system, which 
shall appeal with clearer credentials to the same potent motives, 
and shal! enlist them on the side of order ?” 

We answer, by that more rapid and extended communi- 
cation both of thought and action, which shows men that 
they are but a part, and a very small part, of the human race ; 
by the spirit of “ common life,” which teaches them the value 
of civil liberty, and that it is more great to combine than 
to coerce; by knowledge earned by labour and travel, which, 
by the difficulty they have had in working it out, by the expe- 
rience they have gone through of the multitudinous forms of men, 
their thoughts, habits, and institutions, shall teach them a lesson 
of humility in that it has been so very arduous a task for them to 
understand (if they can venture to say they do yet understand) 
a portion of the spirit of their brother man. ‘The more truly 
they have earned this knowledge, the less will they dream of 
repressing by “system,” other than the example of persuasive 
love, the errors that are round about them; and the firmer their 
faith that religion is the mystery solely between man and his 
Creator, the more profound will be their conviction that “ it is 
impracticable for public law to stand upon distinctions of pure 
doctrine or opinion.” 

When the Catholic Church shone in the full blaze of noontide 
splendour, the rays of her magnificence fell upon and were 
reflected back from the hearts of the people. Whatever may 
have been her follies and her crimes, she had at least the common 
sense to identify herself with the sources of her power. Deriv- 
ing her wealth from the multitudes that thronged her gates, she 
diffused at least a part of her means and influence on their behalf. 
She spoke in thunder to the sinful prince, whilst the solemn 
accents of her service swelled through the vaulted aisles for the 
meanest peasant in the land. On her broad floor, owning their 
common brotherhood, stood crowding on each other princes and 
plebeians; not starched up in pews, shut up from the — serving 
rabble, bending their idle looks where the few “ free sittings,” 
common benches, mark out what part of the temple of the Most 
High is yet left open* to the humble worshipper, and the pious 





* On the consecration of a large handsome church near one of our largest 
towns, the clergyman, seeing sume of the lower orders peeping in at the 
door, asked them why they did not go in? “ We thought it was a church 
for gentlefolks,” was the significant reply. 
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poor are penned up for the edification of the rich. She was in, 
not on the people—intus et cute; and she was so because she 
solicited their affections. The intellect and energy of the world 
were hers, because she won them by persuasion. Art was hers, 
not because the artist was religious, but because he brought his 
highest works where a were most highly prized. Her spirit 
pervaded all places of the State. But now the men who echo 
** Church and State” never forget that they are distinct from the 
people ; not for an instant cease to boast that they are Dogberry 
and Verges, the officers of the law. Like silly mothers they dress 
their baby all hat and feathers, an incarnation of ostrich plumes ; 
keep up all the old trumpery of bygone splendour, and wonder 
we are not awestruck by the “insignia of power!” Whatever 
other persons may belong to the State, they will be the mace- 
bearers and rap the knuckles of the populace. 

“ Undoubtedly a perfect wisdom would be best able entirely to 
dispense with all exterior dignity and beauty; yet it would also, 
I conceive, be most solicitous, in due proportion always to the 
things symbolised, to retain them.” 

For our part, we never pass a cuirassier without thinking 
that more people run to see the noble horses in the State 
coach than the lady who sits behind them. We are certain 
the Queen is received with as much respect in her pony phaeton. 
The Duke, when he is recognised (and not unpopular), 
needs no outriders. ‘True greatness wants no herald. But we 
can well conceive that a Trojan band, determined to be “the 
expectancy and rose of the fair State,” without seeking to 
deserve it, require a whole host of trumpeters to keep them in 
countenance. Surely they can vote 70,000/. for a riding house 
at Windsor, and 30,000/. for national education; oppose the 
diffusion of intelligence through the penny postage, keep up the 
price of sugar, a make breada luxury, without the rattling of 
drums or ringing of church bells. 

We have left ourselves no room to discuss Mr Gladstone’s 
more recent work, entitled ‘Church Principles considered in 
their Results.’ One, however, of those results has not escaped 
our attention. With no other qualification that we can discover 
than a mind absorbed in one idea, and that wholly foreign to the 
subject, Mr Gladstone has received the appointment of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint! Is 
this to show the Anti-Commercial policy of Sir R. Peel, or is it 
intended as a covert satire? Does he mean to tell us that be- 
tween Church intolerance, and trade and lucre, there is a closer 
connexion than the public suspect ? A. H. 
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Art. II].—Histoire de L’ Ecole Polytechnique. Par A. Fourcy. 
Jeffs, Burlington Arcade. 


[THOUGH England may justly claim a superiority over other 

nations in the knowledge of civil policy, financial economy, 
and the science of government, as well as in some branches of the 
mechanical arts, in all that relates to the subject of education she 
is yet far behind, and there is much in the practice of our con- 
tinental neighbours which we might advantageously borrow. 
Here, whatever is done for public instruction is Padividual, local, 
partial, and independent. ‘There is no system, no adaptation. 
Every one may teach (as he may deal by wholesale or retail) 
what, where and when he will; and hence a chaos of fragments, 
—a series of errors, in most cases imposed harshly and continued 
obstinately ;—of tyrannies under the appellation of benevolence ; 
and of measures for the attainment of objects, in themselves judi- 
cious, but only tending to injure a machine which unqualified 
persons endeavour to regulate without understanding its con- 
struction. 

Until, however, parliament shall have discovered that a people 
well educated and profitably a ed is a better auxiliary than 
an army of policemen—until it shall have recognised by a national 
provision for the instruction of the people, that education is a 
matter in which the interests of the whole body of society are 
deeply concerned—until it shall be aw*ze that the most powerful 
engine of strength, greatness, and wealth to the British em- 
pire, cannot be abandoned without mischievous consequences— 
the work must be left in the hands of private individuals; and 
it behoves every one to do his utmost for the improvement of 
our existing institutions, and the formation of others better cal- 
culated to carry forward the same general object. 

It is, ineation with much satisfaction and interest that we 
notice the recent establishment in the metropolis of a College 
of Civil Engineers for the theoretical and practical instruction of 
youth in every branch of those sciences and arts, on which the 
efficiency of the machinery and public works of the country 
mainly y Hot May this important institution soon lead to the 
foundation of another no less useful and necessary, and may both 
give light and vitality to existing educational establishments un- 
suited to the wants of the age, and the spirit of modern times. 

It may possibly contribute, in some degree, to the success of 
the College of Civil Engineers, if we give a brief account of the 
first and most important institution of a similar character on the 
continent, the Polytechnic School of Paris. 
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This institution, which originated in the midst of the French 
revolution, by the impulse then given to the demand for public 
instruction, was originally named, the Central School of Public 
Works. Its objects were :— 

1, To afford to young men of promise, without regard to birth, 
fortune, rank, or religious persuasion, a high standard of excel- 
lence in every none of mathematical mn physical knowledge, 
applicable to civil or military engineering, and 

2. To form a centre of light, shedding its guiding and vivi- 
fying rays over the different schools already established in France 
under the name of Practical Schools ( Ecoles d’ Application.) 

Among thé useful sciences, the first rank is undoubtedly due 
to those usually denominated exact and experimental sciences. 
Of these, some treat of number and quantity, of motion and 
form. ‘This branch includes pure mathematics. Others re- 
late to the properties of bodies, to their constituent parts, 
and to the action which they exercise on each other. This 
species of knowledge is to be obtained by observation and expe- 
riment. It embraces physics and chemistry. ‘These were the 
branches of instruction at the Central School of Public Works, 
which was mainly founded to provide a continual supply of engi- 
neers capable of directing all public undertakings, whether civil 
or military. 

With the view of affording the most suitable education to the 
students of the Central School of Public Works, the leaders of 
the time, among whom were Carnot, Prieur de la Cote d’Or, 
Fourcroy, &c., confidently called on all the eminent men in 
the country to unite with them in the work, and their appeal 
was responded to with enthusiasm. 

Monge brought with him the fruits of his long experience in 
the art of teaching, acquired during twenty years’ professorship 
at the Practical School of Fortification at Méziéres. 

Lamblardie, who had exercised the functions of a director of 
the high roads and bridges, brought his extensive knowledge, 
gathered in the various branches of civil engineering, under the 
guidance of the eminent architect and engineer, Perronet. 

Hachette, Berthollet, Guyton de Morveau, Chaptal, Laplace, 
&c. &c. lent the aid of their extraordinary scientific attainments 
in mathematics and chemistry ; and other public men and pro- 
fessors laboured zealously in the cause. The plan of study and 
regulations for the Institution were prepared by Monge, who 
connected them with each other, and presented a scheme at once 
theoretical and practical, which, being unanimously approved by 
the Legislative Assembly, was carried into effect by a law provid- 
ing the means of instruction and fixing the opening of the 
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Central School of Public Works for the 30th of November, 1794. 
The following is an extract of the above law. 


PROGRAMME OF THE STUDIES. 


Article 1. The two principal branches of instruction shall be 
mathematics and physics. 


Art. 2. Mathematics will include :— 
Analysis and the graphic, description of objects. 


Art. 3. Analysis will be applied to:— 
1. Geometry. 
2. Mechanics and hydrostatics. 
3. The results of machinery. 


Art. 4. The graphic description of objects will embrace :— 
1. Descriptive geometry. 
2. The art of drawing. 


Art.5. Descriptive geometry will be divided into three branches: — 
1. Stereotomy.* 
2. Civil engineering. 
3. Fortification. 
Art. 6. Stereotomy deduced from descriptive geometry will be 
applied to:— 
, 1. The cutting of stones, woods, and metals. 
2. The projection of shadow. 
3. Perspective, embracing both the apparent forms 
and colours of objects. 
4. The construction of maps and plans. 
5. Geodesy, or surveying. 
6. The drawing of plans and machines, both simple 
and compound. 


Art. 7. Civil engineering will comprise :— 
The —s and construction of roads, bridges, 
canals, forts, docks, &c. 
Mining operations, civil and naval architecture, &c. 


Art. 8. In fortification, the principles of the art will be taught in 
addition to the method of actual construction, and the operations of 
attack and defence. 

Art. 9. Drawing and caligraphy will embrace :— 

. The theory of shadows. 

. Linear perspective. 

. Shaded and coloured drawings. 

Plan drawing with sections, and parts in detail. 

. Geometrical drawing in ordinary perspective and 
isometrical perspective. 


Cr CO 0D 





__ © Stereotomy, from olepess (solid) and to4% (section.) Strictly speaking, 
it is the art of stone-cutting, but it is generally applied to all solids. 
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Art. 10. Physical science is to be divided into general and parti- 
cular. The former will be confined to the knowledge of the general 
phenomena of nature. 

The latter, or chemistry, will be subdivided into three branches: 

The first will treat of - saline substances. 
The second - - - = general and animal substances. 
The third - - - - mineral substances. 

Art. 11. Hygienie will particularly treat of the health of the engi- 

neer in its relation with his labours. 


Purirs—Tueir ApMISSION AND EXAMINATION. 


Art. 12. The candidates will be selected every year at a public 
examination, and the programmes of the examinations will be printed 
beforehand, and distributed in the departments, with an indication of 
the towns appointed for the purpose. 

Art. 13. The qualifications required for admission are :—previous 
good conduct and morality, a knowledge of the elements of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry. 

Art. 14. No candidate will be admitted who is not in good health, 
and has not been vaccinated. He must also be between 16 and 18 
years of age. 

Art. 15. The duration of the whole course of study will be three 

ears. 

Art. 16. As the Central School of Public Works is an establish- 
ment in which the students are not boarded, each pupil will receive 
a salary from the government wherewith he shall provide for himself 
in the town. 

Boarp or Covuncit or tHE Scoot. 

Art. 17. The whole management of the school is vested in a 
council chiefly composed of the professors, who shall elect monthly 
one of their body as president. 

Art. 18. The charge of all affairs connected with the school is 
included in the duties of the council, viz. the regulations, the disci- 
pline of the pupils and their examination, the order of the studies, 
the appointment of the officers, the application and control of the 
funds, and in general, all measures concerning the improvement 
and progress of the students. 


Under the term Analysis, which heads the programme of stu- 
dies, was included that portion of mathematics which relate to 
investigation ; and as the student was required, previously to his 
admission, to know the elements of geometry and algebra, he 
was soon able to commence the differential calculus, the ele- 
ments of which were taught during the first year, deferring to the 
second and third its application to differential equations, and the 
theory of mensuration. 

As connected with the useful and elegant arts, mathematics 
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are unquestionably of the highest value. They aid and stimulate 
the mind to inquiry, furnish broad ideas and leading principles; 
they also point out the sources of more minute and accurate 
knowledge, and give every student a chance of becoming an in- 
ventor, or an improver, in any of the professional pursuits he 
undertakes. 

The fact is, that the influence of mathematics is felt every- 
where, and has proved an active and powerful assistant to every 
one who has devoted his prospects and talents to the cause of 
science, no matter in what branch of art it may have been; and 
if that ingenious people to whose rules, at least in all matters 
pertaining to intellect and taste, the moderns are justly so fond 
of appealing, placed mathematics at the head of instruction, it was 
doubtless in consequence of the happy union of the accurate 
with the useful, for which this science is distinguished. 

In mechanics, the first year was devoted to the elementary 
principles of statics, and their application to the elliptic motions 
of the planets, the theory of the pendulum, the centre of gravity, 
the attraction of the sphere, &e. and the two following years were 
occupied in the demonstration of the general laws of equilibrium, 
pressure, and motion of rigid and flexible bodies, the compound 
pendulum, &c. 

In machinery the student received instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the action, construction, and capabilities of locomotive 
and stationary engines and other machinery. 

Descriptive geometry being considered as the key-stone of 
the practical application of engineering and mechanics, engaged 
a large portion of attention at the Central School of Public 
Works, and was applied to linear and isometrical perspective, to 
the theory of shadows, and to all geometrical or working drawings, 
including fortification and construction of all kinds. Such is the 
importance and advantage of descriptive geometry, that it has 
become a kind of universal language, indispensable not only to 
engineers, mechanics, artists, or artisans, but even to persons 
who, without any professional object, devote themselves to the 
study of several important branches of knowledge. 

Considered solely as a mental exercise, geometry, when pro- 
perly explained, recommends itself as a powerful and efficacious 
study. By exercising at once, aud in a most pleasurable man- 
ner, the faculties of setae ni invention, and imitation, or ina 
word, the perceptive and reflective powers, geometry improves 
the memory, expands the intellect, and wry the reasoning 
faculties. Children of all capacities, and of both sexes, may be 
initiated from an early age in its elements with much benefit, 
not indeed by presenting it to them under the form of a dry and 
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wearisome dissertation on half a dozen plane figures, and as many 
solids, but by allowing them to consult their own ingenuity and 
contrivance ;—by teaching them to investigate the forms of ob- 
jects for themselves. The mind and the senses, by these means, 
are kept on the alert; no great stretch of application (a power, 
which it is one of the most difficult objects of education to cul- 
tivate) is needed; attention is created, not solicited; interest is 
excited, and by degrees the feeble intellect of the learner is in- 
vigorated, and enabled in time to grapple with and surmount the 
most abstract and complicated branches of the science. 

It should be remembered that the main object in education is 
not merely to impart knowledge, but to impart it in a form at 
once intelligible, sensible, and attractive; and if this point were 
more generally attended to, it might be said with truth that 
children are almost from the cradle capable of receiving instruc- 
tion.* 

In geodesy, as much of astronomy was taught as is necessary for 
a general acquaintance with the solar system, and for observations 
of longitude and latitude, dialling, &c.; also the principles of 
physical geography, the use of geodesical instruments, surveying, 
and levelling. 

In linear drawing (which closely trenches upon descriptive 
geometry and stereotomy) the properties of right and curved 
lines, in connexion with perspective and the theory of shadows, 
were explained and demonstrated so as to enable the pupil to 
draw plans, sections, and parts, in detail, as also the various ob- 
jects of nature and art. It is certain that, by fixing the attention 
of the pupils on the objects of figures before them, and by tracing 
and retaining their forms and dimensions, the senses acquire at 
once precision and acuteness. In this respect drawing is the 
inseparable companion of geometry. 

It is certainly one of the greatest delusions to suppose that we 
must at once perceive every feature of an object placed before 
our eyes. ‘Thousands of delicate textures, harmonies, contrasts, 
and fluctuating shades and expressions exhibited in the produc- 
tions of nature and art, are entirely lost to those whose senses 
and intellect are uncultivated. If the mind owe half its know- 
ledge to the eye, the eye owes far more than half its sight to the 
mind; for the senses as well as the limbs require practice and 





* The infant schools of our days have become too formal and intellec- 
tual. Physicians have stated numerous cases of children wonderfully _ 
mising and precocious, who, in consequence of the silly method adopted by 
short-sighted teachers, of overstraining the mental powers to the exclusion 
of the cay ones, have disappointed the fond hopes of parents by an 
untimely death, or by the more dreadful result of insanity or idiocy. 
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knowledge before they are enabled to act properly. Senses, like 
other faculties, must learn; the sooner the better; and whilst it 
has been for ages the fashion to teach children to read, write, and 
cipher, and to initiate them, when young, in the grammatical 
mysteries of a dead or living language, they have been allowed to 
remain ignorant of the most common natural objects, or left to form 
their own notions of them in that imperfect manner in which all 
ideas are formed by unassisted minds. But reading, writing, and 
ciphering, are not education, any more than colours, pencils, and 
canvass, are painting ; they are only means to an end.* 

Civil engineering was taught during the second and third 
years, after the student had been instructed in the theoretical and 
practical principles of mechanics, including statics and hydro- 
statics, dynamics, and hydrodynamics. ‘The student was then 
instructed in the art of civil and naval architecture, which was 
divided into two departments—the one embracing the construc- 
tion of edifices and public buildings, the other comprising the 
construction of all works of public utility connected with agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry. 

Finally, the elements of an extended course of physics and 
chemistry, as applicable to engineering, were given theoretically 
and experimentally. 

Moreover, the students were allowed and encouraged to visit 
the various museums, observatories, studios, and workshops, in 
which models and apparatus were kept, lectures delivered, ex- 
periments performed, and works accomplished, notwithstanding 
the possession by the Central School of Public Works of a nume- 
rous and valuable collection of models of machinery, as also of 
various objects and matrvials used by the civil engineer. 

The chief difficulty which occurred at the opening of the school 
was the classing, according to their respective degree of profi- 
ciency, of about 450 candidates of all ages, from twelve to 
twenty, who had been simultaneously, and somewhat confusedly 
admitted. 

This inconvenience, however, was obviated by dividing them 
into three classes, each of which was subdivided into divisions, or 





* In this respect the Germans have more judiciously conceived the mode 
of instructing and training children’s minds, and they have adopted very 
excellent methods for that purpose. See ‘Phenomena of Nature,’ by Wil- 
helm von Tiirk, and many similar books. It is a much more difficult task 
than is generally imagined to clothe good sense in simple language, and to 
render instruction attractive and profitable to infant minds. In this re- 
spect, however, many English ladies have been singularly fortunate, such, 
for instance, as Mrs Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs Markham, Miss Marti- 
neau, Mrs Marcet, &c. 


Vor. XXXVI. No. II. Xx 
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brigades of twenty pupils, and each brigade was supplied with 
class-rooms, laboratories, and other localities fitted up for per- 
forming experiments. 

In order that the various professors attached to the Central 
School of Public Works might be enabled to judge of the capa- 
city of the pupils, it was resolved to give a preliminary course of 
lectures on the peculiar branch of science which it was the office 
of each professor to teach. Hence the origin of a number of pro- 
grammes, valuable alike to the students and to the professors 
themselves. 

At the conclusion of these preliminary courses, which lasted 
three months, the pupils were definitively received, classed, and 
prepared, and the business of the Polytechnic School commenced 
in earnest. 

Another point no less essential than the classification of the 
pupils was to make the whole system work with uniformity, and 
also to plan the studies in such a manner that the lectures de- 
livered in each division or brigade might be received with the 
greatest facility and effect by the pupils. 

For this purpose it was deemed advisable to impart a higher 
degree of instruction to such of the pupils as were reputed to 
have acquired a greater proficiency than the rest, in order that 
they might be able to instruct the less advanced pupils in what 
they had but imperfectly comprehended from the oral lessons of 
the professors—a plan calculated as well to prevent the more 
tardy from halting or remaining in the rear, as to obviate any 
interruption in the course of the studies. 

Consequently, out of the 450 students originally admitted, 50 
were selected as assistants or répétiteurs, in the same manner as 
were the monitors of the celebrated normal school then in full 
activity at Paris.* 

These 50 pupils received the designation of chefs de brigade 





* It may perhaps appear not unworthy of notice that the Primary 
Normal School of Haarlem, founded in 1816, and directed by Mr Prinsen 
(mentioned by Cuvier as a first-rate educator), has a strong resemblance to 
the Polytechnic School and the Normal School of Paris (established in 
1794). In the first place, the Primary School of Haarlem is not a boarding 
school. 2. The senior pupiis are employed to assist and direct the junior 
ones. 3. Each pupil receives a salary from the crown. 4. All religious 
persuasions are tolerated. 5. Preliminary and strict examinations deter- 
mine the admission of the pupils. 6. Three months of trial take place at 
the school to ascertain the capacity of the pupils, who, upon the director's 
report to the minister, are either finally admitted or rejected. It is therefore 
rather amusing to see M. Cousin, himself a pupil of the Normal School of 
Paris, going to Haarlem to sketch the fac-simile of the school where he 
had himself been educated. 
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(heads of divisions), and aides de laboratoire (laboratory 
assistants), and were instructed and fitted for the duties of their 
office by Monge, Hachette, and others, with the most assiduous 
and unremitting care. 

Monge, in particular, gave a vigorous impulse to the mental 
energies of these favourite pupils. He spent with them a con- 
siderable portion of each day, giving them by turns lessons in 
geometry and analysis, explaining descriptive geometry and its 
application, stimulating and encouraging their efforts by a mild, 
benevolent, and cheerful deportment, and with that extraordi- 
nary power which enables eminent men to seize, unfold, 
and exalt the truths of science. After the conclusion of his 
mathematical lectures in the evening, he turned his attention to 
the completion of his repertory of analysis, which was to serve as 
the text of future lessons, the proof sheets of which he read and 
revised as fast as the press could-furnish them. On the following 
day he was again surrounded by his pupils, or rather his children, 
who, perceiving in him none of the rude pedantry of the mere 
schoolmaster, improved with a degree of delight and rapidity* in 
strong contrast with the results of the education pursued in the 
Gothic universities of our days. 

The institution of chefs de brigade and aides de laboratoire, 
already highly beneficial, proved doubly so when. the time arrived 
for preparing the portfolios of the professors of descriptive 
geometry, of which science many branches had not yet been 
taught, such, for instance, as the cutting of stone, wood, &c., as 
well as architectural and general construction, which require a 
great variety of accurate drawings and plaster-casts. 

At the suggestion of Monge, government built new suites of 
rooms for the better accommodation of the professors. Excellent 
draughtsmen and artists were called in and actively occupied in 
completing the drawings to be distributed at the end of each 
lecture, while plaster-casts were taken as models to facilitate the 
comprehension of the lessons in stereotomy. 

Thus was arranged the whole course of instruction at the 
Central School of Public Works. ‘The hours of study were 
divided and varied by the regular alternation of oral lectures 
and practical application. 





* One of the students there, not eighteen years of age, once ventured to 
transmit to his professor, the celebrated Lagrange, some observations on 
his method of developing the ‘ Binomial Theorem,’ which observations La- 
grange read publicly at his next lecture, declaring, at the same time, his 
intention to profit by them in future. This student was Poisson, who 
ranked among the very first analysts in Europe. His recent death will be 
felt in the scientific world as a severe loss, 
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Immediately after the lectures had been delivered on any of 
the leading principles of mathematics, mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, &c. &c. the students performed corresponding ex- 
periments. All the graphical processes of the arts being closely 
connected by the common link of descriptive geometry, the ideas 
and acquirements of the pupils were accurate, extended, and 
generalised ; and as one language was common to them all, the 
student who devoted himself to one particular department of 
engineering was furnished with a general knowledge of the pro- 
cesses and operations of all the others. On the Ist of September, 
1795, some alterations were still deemed necessary in the organi- 
zation of the Central School of Public Works, and on that day 
it received the new appellation of Ecole Polytechnique. 

A greater degree of preliminary knowledge was required from 
the candidates, in algebra, geometry, trigonometry, conic sections, 
the elements of statics, the application of algebra to geome- 
try, &e. &c. The eligibility of the students to the various public 
offices was determined according to their proficiency or inclina- 
tion, or to the exigencies of the state ; and examiners, totally un- 
connected with the school, were appointed to decide on the 
capability of the candidates, as well as on the fitness of the pupils 
for passing from one class to another, or for admission into public 
service on leaving the school. 

Morever, any pupil deemed incompetent, after a double trial, 
in any class of the-first year, to pass into the next higher class, 
was considered as void of capacity, and removed from the school ; 
not, however, without being allowed to present himself again for 
admission after the lapse of one or two years from his removal. 

Those who, at the expiration of the second year, were deemed 
competent to follow the career of military engineering, or to 
enter the department of the roads and bridges (ponts et chaus- 
sées), were transferred to one of the practical schools (écoles 
d’ application) of artillery, engineering, roads and bridges, mines, 
ship-building, navy or fortification, in order that they might 
acquire a knowledge of the practical studies requisite to their 
future pursuits, and it was resolved to provide them with means 
of tuition of an improved character. 

About that period (22nd October, 1795), a law was issued for 
the purpose of defining clearly the relations between the Poly- 
technic School and the above-mentioned practical schools. 

The duration of the whole course of studies in those establish- 
ments was two years; and each pupil of the Polytechnic School 
being no longer permitted to acquire more than the first rudi- 
ments of engineering, in order that he might devote a greater 
portion of time to that peculiar department of civil or military 
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engineering he had chosen, the period of the whole academical 
studies pursued in the Polytechnic School was reduced from 
three years to two. 

Moreover, three-fourths of the students were desired to 
choose, on their entrance into the Polytechnic School, the 
special service or department of engineering which they intended 
to enter, their number being strictly fixed by the government. 

Among the steps taken in consequence of the law of the Ist 
of Sep ember, 1795, one of the most felicitous was the monthly 
publication of a ‘ Polytechnic Journal.’ 

Finally, the school was placed under the superintending autho- 
rity of the minister of the interior (home department), with a 
view to make that high public functionary rather the patron than 
the chief director of the institution. 

One peculiarity of the Polytechnic School was, that aluhough 
a previous course of study was laid down in detail, the reading of 
no particular book was insisted upon; so long as the candidate 
came with the requisite knowledge, it was not asked where or 
how he had obtained it. The: consequence was, that every 
teacher abroad, and every professor or examiner within the walls 
of the school, was at liberty to publish preparatory works, the 
subject being prescribed, but not the manner of treating it. 
Much practical wisdom is derivable from this arrangement, for 
it ensures to the student the perusal of a multitude of works, all 
bearing directly upon the knowledge he wants to obtain, and 
from which his instructor can select that part which appears best 
suited either to the case of the pupil or to his own peculiar 
method of teaching. 

Such were the original constitution and modifications of the 
Polytechnic School, from its first creation in 1794 until the 
disastrous epoch when the military mania began to prevail; and 
when we consider how much had been accomplished in so short 
a period—when we advert to the system pursued, its qualities, ex- 
tent, and tendency—when we observe such an admirable forma- 
tion of habits of self-government, conscious dignity, submission, 
respect, and affection towards both the government and the pro- 
fessors, so high a moral tone, coupled with mental energy and an 
active pursuit of practical knowledge, we may easily imagine what 
such an institution might have become, had not the views, plans, 
and principles of its illustrious founders been cramped and ren- 
dered nearly inefficient, partly by the keen adversity of the times, 
partly by the ill-advised economy of the legislative body, and, at 
a later period, by the self-interested — of military power. 

From the first opening of the Polytechnic School, the compe- 
tition to which that establishment gave rise, the exertions it sti- 
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mulated, and the emulation it awakened among the other schools 
then in progress, to say nothing of the talents it elicited, were 
truly incredible. 

The number of candidates annually prepared at these schools 
for admission to the Polytechnic Institution, far exceeded those 
who were elected. 

Of the rejected candidates, some entered the army, others the 
navy ; many embraced an active profession, and being already 
provided with a certain extent of knowledge, strengthened by 
moral discipline, brought with them that correctness of perception 
and thought, which the study of the experimental sciences has a 
peculiar tendency to impart. 

The Polytechnic School was great in its very infancy, and we 
may easily conceive the cause. Its conception was as wide as its 
basis was broad; life and vigour were given to it by the com- 
bined talents of men, whose sole ambition was to diffuse over 
their native land the solid advantages of civilization by develop- 
ing the social and intellectual qualities of the people. 

Seldom, indeed, have the annals of nations been adorned with 
the names of so glorious a band of distinguished individuals as 
those of Lagrange, Monge, Fourrier, Laplace, Prouy, Berthol- 
let, Vauquelin, &c., all living at the same time, speaking the 
same language, and closely united by the same ardent love for 
the intellectual and social progress of their fellow-citizens, and 
devoting their energies to the accomplishment of that noble 
purpose. 

The most active, if not the most brilliant, of these eminent 
men, was Monge. 

Monge was one of those gallant spirits who, undaunted by ob- 
stacles, and following, amidst toils and difficulties, a single pur- 
pose, possess the rare gift of discovering the pursuit which is 
best adapted to their peculiar talents, and who sedulously devote 
themselves to that occupation which is most conducive to human 
advancement. Trom the time that he first entered upon the 
study of descriptive geometry, he made that science the primary 
business of his life—the object towards which, both as a writer 
and teacher, the powers of his mind were steadily and systemati- 
cally directed, and he obtained his reward. ‘The application of 
geometry to the arts is identified with his name, and when we 
cast a retrospective glance at the career of this eminent man, 
we cannot but be deeply affected that his death (which was 
lamented as a public loss) was the result of grief rather than of 
illness, and that no national monument has yet been erected by 
public gratitude to perpetuate his memory. . 

At all trying periods in the history of nations, some master 
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mind, or some body of devotees to the cause of civilization, 
appear,—destined apparently to save the vessel of state from 
destruction, by giving to society some forcible impulse, some 
great and progressive movement. But in how few men does the 
ambition of bettering and advancing the moral and social con- 
dition of their fellow men exist. How few unite extraordinary 
talents to sober judgment—clear sense to a high standard of mo- 
rality? On the other hand, how many individuals, possessed of 
high intellectual abilities, are too deficient in firmness of principle, 
depth of thought, and strength of character, to be in any degree 
relied on for directing the march of humanity ?* 

But, to revert to the vicissitudes experienced by the Polytech- 
nic School, it has been observed that the law issued on the 22nd 
of October, 1795, reduced the duration of the course of studies 
from three years to two. ‘Through this alteration several pro- 
fessorships and offices (chiefly connected with practical science) 
were suppressed, viz., three chemical lecturers, ten laboratory 
assistants, two lecturers on descriptive geometry as applicable to 
public works, one on physics, the conservator of models, and 
three assistant inspectors. The public treasury being nearly ex- 
hausted, instruction necessarily suffered from that distress, par- 
ticularly the practical studies, which are always more expensive 
than the merely theoretical, which require little more than a 
black board and some chalk. ‘This was the time when a general 
in command of an army considered it a piece of unusual good 
fortune to receive from the government a few louis d’or to distri- 
bute among his officers. No wonder, therefore, that the govern- 
ment should have been compelled to require the council of the 
school to reduce its expenses to what were strictly necessary. 
Chemistry and descriptive geometry (two sciences then quite 
new) were the first to feel the effects. Monge, Berthollet, and 
Fourcroy had given up their salaries; still the students, almost 
dying of starvation, did not labour the less ardently. And it is 
remarkable that, whenever the distress of the treasury, or some 
other motive, caused a reduction of the funds appropriated to the 
Polytechnic School, the pressure was sure to fall upon the mate- 
riel indispensable for practical instruction, so great is the diffi- 
culty which, in matters of education, the most useful and important 
innovations have to encounter before taking root. ‘The same 
fatal course was successively pursued in 1797, under the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate, the Empire, and the Restoration. 





* “ Another cause of civilization,” says M.Guizot, “ which it is impossible 
to appreciate, but which is nevertheless real, is the appearance of great 
men,”—Lecon iii, p. 13, (‘ Cours d'Histoire Moderne.) 
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At the same time a provision was made for a Council of Im- 
provement (Conseil de Perfectionnement) in addition to the 
Council of Instruction already existing. 

In examining the alterations undergone by the Polytechnic 
School, two imperial decrees, issued in 1804 and 1805, are con- 
ai for the total subversion of this institution. These 
changes were :— 

I. As regards instruction :— 

1. The union of lectures on mines with those on public works. 

2. The course on the elements of mechanics was annexed to that 
on descriptive geometry. 

3. The course on topography was joined to that on military art. 

4. A provision was made for professorships of grammar and 
belles-lettres, as well as of a foreign language (German). 

II. As regards the administration, management, and discipline of 
the school :— 

1. The students were to be lodged and boarded in one building 
(the College de Navarre). 

2. The school was placed on a military footing, and converted 
into a barrack. 

3. A military governor was appointed as chief intendant. 

4. The direction of the establishment devolved on the minister of 
war, who was also invested with an uncontrolled and irre- 
sponsible veto. 

5. Finally, the gratuitous admissions (bourses publiques) were 
considerably reduced and made pecuniary. 

Such were the first fruits bestowed on the modern fortress of 
science by the two Imperial Ukases, for the parentage of which 
the Conseil de Perfectionnement is to be thanked. 

The reasons urged by that council in exculpation of these in- 
jurious proceedings were :— 


1. The great expense of an establishment on so large a scale. 
2. The insufficiency of two years to ground the pupils in the 
extensive course specified in the programme of studies. 
One of the specific objects contemplated by the originators of 
the Polytechnic School was, as it has been stated, to afford 
students facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the principles 
upon which operations are based, and with this purpose the 
classes d’application (experimental rooms) were formed and 
furnished with laboratories, apparatus, models, maps, and all 
instruments and tools used by engineers and mechanies.* 





* More than twenty years elapsed before Monge could succeed in having 
the students of the Royal School of Fortification at Méziéres taught the ap- 


plication of descriptive geometry to objects connected with civil engineering 
and mechanics. 
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It is obvious that lectures delivered on the principles of science 
and on the processes of the arts, would, if disjoined from their 
experimental application, be of comparatively little value. The 
eye or the ear alone is not sufficient. ‘The perceptions of the 
latter are transient, those of the former very quick. The visual 
organ is, besides, so impatient as to run over a number of objects 
in a short time. It is therefore necessary that the hand should 
be additionally employed to confine the wanderings of the ear 
and eye, and fix them on one single object for a sufficient length 
of time. Supported and strengthened by each other, the senses 
and the mind may safely and pleasurably proceed on the high 
road of human knowledge. 

In youth we worship at other shrines than those of grammars, 
catechisms, and books. ‘To the exercise of mere intellect we 
then usually entertain a deep-rooted aversion, and the desire of 
working practically will triumph over precept or oratory. Is any- 
thing, in fact, more attractive in our early days than to handle 
tools, to examine materials, to witness and reproduce the opera- 
tions of nature—in short, to exercise our imitative faculties, which 
are always liveliest at that period? And yet this is scarcely 
thought of by teachers, and still less by the majority of parents, 
who look for any test of qualification in tutors rather than a 
knowledge of animal economy, and of the modes of training which 
are in harmony with it. 

The expense incurred by providing for and securing the 
courses of experiments (classes d’application), was doubtless 
great, but considering the national importance of a profession on 
which the efficiency of machinery and public works depends,— 
considering that the community is in a great measure the gainer 
by having the plans and undertakings of the engineers free from 
error, misconception, and misdirection, we contend that the 
aspirants to that profession ought to be thoroughly grounded, 
both theoretically and practically,* in all branches of engineering, 
and in such collateral knowledge as is necessary to render the 
science complete and efficient. 

As a general proposition, economy consists rather in a large, 
but judicious expenditure, than in that false saving in which the 
means are too often mistaken for the ends. ‘The chief object in 
engineering, as in every other concern of life, is to save unneces- 
sary labour, as well as waste of time and money.+ 





* The material distinction between the words theory and practice is this. 
Practice denotes a set of operations or experiments not necessarily method- 
ised ;—theory comprehends any class of generalized or philosophically 
arranged operations, or facts. 

+ It was in consequence of an ill-advised principle of economy that the 
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From what we have stated above, the course pursued by the 
Council of Improvement with regard to the suppression of the 
experimental classes, sufficiently explains and confirms the charge 
of inconsistency which we made against the members of that 
council ; for, if the expenses complained of were really too great, 
why then a provision for new professorships? and if a period of 
two years was deemed too short for a complete attainment of the 
knowledge required of the pupils, why add new branches of 
study / 

Though we willingly admit the value of national literature 
and of foreign languages, such attainments should have been 
required from the pupils before their admission to the Polytechnic 
School, or the duration of the course should have been extended 
to its former period of three or four years. 

Another idea originating with the founders of the Polytechnic 
School, and very honourable to the nation by which it was 
adopted, was the gratuitous instruction granted to the sons of the 
poorer citizens, while the free competition for admission gave the 
strongest encouragement to the rising generation of all classes. 

Three hundred and forty franes (13/. 12s.) were annually 
paid to every pupil, and five hundred and forty (21/. 12s.) to 
those who might require it, upon their producing a certificate to 
that effect from the Jocal authority. 

Small as this latter sum may appear, it was sufficient to sup- 
port industrious young men, brought up in habits of frugality, 
who voluntarily entered the Polytechnic School for the sake of 
perfecting themselves in a profession which was to be the exclu- 
sive business of their lives. 

In every nation there are a variety of dormant talents which 
would amply repay the labour, time, and expense bestowed on 
their development. ‘To close the liberal and useful professions 
against a class of individuals, solely on the ground of poverty, 
would be more than a great injustice, it would be a gross blunder. 

One of the advantages resulting from a free competition for 
admission into the Polytechnic School was, that each student stood 
on a footing of the most perfect personal equality; for as the rank 
or wealth of their parents secured to the scholars no precedence 
or immunity, they soon fell into the station for which their 
acquirements fitted them. Hence the pupil learnt to know both 





state of Pennsylvania had its canals three times re-constructed, and the ex- 
penses trebled, of course.—Michel Chevalier, Amérique du Nord. 

A prison, for instance, is far from being a cheap one, if the system therein 
adopted, by deteriorating instead of bettering the moral characters and 
habits of its inmates, ensures a continuance as well as an increase of 
crimes. 
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himself and others ; hence he learnt to trust to himself alone in 
arduous circumstances, and was neither surprised nor discon- 
certed in after life by the contradictions or obstacles occurring in 
society. Indebted to his own exertions for accurate notions on 
every important subject, he became a man of thought, and not 
of routine. 

We scarcely need mention the slight alterations made by the 
Council of Improvement in the institution of chefs de brigade 
and aides de laboratoire, which consisted in placing over them 
other officers, denominated chefs détudes (heads of school-rooms), 
selected from among those whose studies were completely 
finished. Such means were admirably calculated to excite 
wholesome emulation and sympathy between all classes of the 
students, as well as to introduce activity, vigilance, and rapid 
advancement. 

But the most fatal blow to the Polytechnic School was the 
transformation of that free and peaceful sanctuary of knowledge 
into a barrack of gendarmerie, with the additional infliction of 
military discipline. ‘This was accomplished at the moment when 
the beloved and victorious child of French democracy had ex- 
changed his republican laurels for an imperial crown. 

When we reflect upon the military and political life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, it becomes evident that the new Cesar felt that tise 
systems of education in Athens and Rome had a decisive influ- 
ence on the different fortunes of those states, and deemed it suit- 
able to his own interests to eradicate the spirit of independence 
from the rising generation in France, and to render the youth, as 
well as the people, the pliable instruments of his supreme will. 
It suited his projects of absolute reconstruction to centralise the 
active powers of the government. It cannot be denied that he 
was eminently qualified to appreciate science, in proof of which, 
it is well known that he honoured and enriched many eminent 
investigators of the exact and natural sciences, such as mathe- 
maticians, chemists, astronomers, mnechanicians, artists, &c. &e.; not 
concealing, at the same time, his deep dislike of idéologues, 
that important class of individuals who are occupied in the in- 
vestigation of the duties and rights of men.* 





* Centralization is eminently monarchical, and Napoleon was, in the 
extreme sense of the word, a Roman emperor, enthroned in France as a 
kind of terrestrial Providence. But where the people are debarred from 
any share in the management of their own affairs, they most assuredly will 
soon lose all taste and capacity for managing them. Treat men as children 
and they will become children, satisfied merely with panem, circenses, and 
insignia, 
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In vain did Laplace (Napoleon’s first professor of mathematics 
at Brienne), and his colleagues, endeavour to impress on him 
the disastrous effects of the measures taken with regard to the 
Polytechnic School—in vain did Monge clearly demonstrate to 
him that a warlike spirit and military habits, ingrafted on the sys- 
tem of education pursued at the school, would have no other 
effect than to depress the average of talent, to obstruct the pro- 
gressive march of studies, and finally to batter down the struc- 
ture itself. Napoleon turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of 
those representatives of the sciences, and conveyed to them the 
following laconic and significant resolution: “ Il faut m’enrégi- 
menter instruction.” From this period may be dated the 
rapid, though occasionally interrupted, decline of the Polytechnic 
School, that voluntary association of professors and students 
which had been cemented by a mutual interchange of the noblest 
feelings. 

The restoration gave hopes for a moment that wise plans would 
be devised ; indeed some valuable ameliorations had been already 
introduced in the royal colleges and in the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion itself by an ordonnance in September, 1816. But, alas! 
truth travels but slowly even when she has left her well. Men 
are not generally thoughtful enough to contrast principles, to 
compare systems, and to adopt the best because it is the best. 
The excellent suggestions of Laplace, which were by no means 
in opposition to the clerical bias and practices of the Bourbons, 
were soon rendered of no avail. 

A subsequent ordonnance in 1822 modified the preceding, and, 
in spite of the wisest advice, the military régime was enforced in 
all its former vigour. A military governor and sub-governor, 
assisted by military officers, resident in the school (the first as 
manager and superintendent, the others as inspectors), were a 
pointed, and to finish the work, the school was placed under the 
arbitrary power of the minister of war. And yet, strange as it 
may appear, if we except the galopade into Spain (1823) by the 
lion of that day, the Duke of Angouléme, Europe enjoyed a pro- 
found peace, from which Trance derived some advantages both in 
her domestic prosperity and literary pursuits; but the empire and 
the restoration have both paid the penalty of their maxims and 
measures; and years, as they roll away, continually sweep from 
human society both the men and things opposed to its advance- 
ment! 

The following is the programme of tlie course of studies for 


the two years, in consequence of the Royal Ordonnance of 
1822, 
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Finst Year. Srconp Year. 
Mathematical analysis. Mathematical analysis. 
Geometry. Geometry. 
Statics. Geodesy. 
Dynamics. Machinery. 
Descriptive geometry. Political arithmetic. 
Analysis applied to geometry. Physics. — 
Topographical drawing. Chemistry. 
sia = and landscape drawing. Architecture. 
listory and belles-lettres. Topographical drawing. 
German language. ee and landscape drawing. 
listory and belles-lettres. 
German language. 


The candidates for admission were required to know:—lIst. 
Arithmetic, with logarithms, proportion, &c. 2nd. Geometry, 
plane and solid, as far as the properties of spherical triangles. 
3rd. Algebra, as far as the theory of equations inclusive. 4th. 
Rectilinear trigonometry, and the use of the tables of sines. 5th. 
The simple propositions of descriptive geometry. 6th. Synthe- 
tical statics applied to the equilibrium of the most simple machines. 
7th. Algebraical investigation of lines of the first and second de- 
ree, 8th. The application of logarithms to tri ge 9th. 
tin enough to translate an easy author. 10th. French, so far 
as to be able to develop a given subject. 11th. Drawing, so as 
to be able to copy any shaded pencil drawing. 

All the preceding requisites were indispensable; but some 
regard was paid to the candidate’s previous attainments in phy- 
sics and chemistry. 

Each student was required to give notice before the examina- 
tion commenced, whether he intended to enter the public service 
or not, or whether he wished to fill the situation of teacher in the 
higher branches of public instruction. ‘Those who preferred the 
latter course were allowed to change their determination at any 
time before examination; those who were inclined to enter the 
public service, were desired to state what department of engineer- 
ing they wished to enter. No candidate was admitted without 
the production of a certificate of the physician, attesting that he 
was in sound health and had been vaccinated. 

The annual payment was 1,000 francs (40/.), and each pupil 
was required to bring with him a complete outfit, of the value of 
about 750 francs (30/.) 

The usual duration of the whole course was two years. 

The management of affairs continued to be vested in the Coun- 
cil of the School, and the Council of Improvement, both strictly 
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dependent on the military governor, and the whole was placed 
under the supervision of the Minister of War, who finally adopted 
or rejected the plans, or regulations, ap ape by the said coun- 
cils, according to their agreement with the military spirit. 

In 1830 the revolution broke out. 

The new government entered into an awful engagement—that 
of accomplishing in time all necessary reforms in the laws, insti- 
tutions, and aa fen of the country, as well as in its social and 
intellectual relations. Consequently public instruction and the 
welfare of the Polytechnic School unquestionably claimed the 
greatest attention. 

Peace, all but universal, now prevailed; and the occasion was 
eminently favourable for substituting a pacific and industrious spirit 
for the military mania. 

The revolution of July, however, has not yet borne all its 
fruits. The hopes of the country have been disappointed, its 
liberties again assailed, and improvement, in all directions, re- 
tarded. The want of peace—of quiet—of a well-organised and 
long-sighted administration, is still universally felt. In short, the 
revolution of July may be justly characterised “a halt in the 
void.” The first and greatest grievance of which the French 
people have reason to complain, is the state of the representation, 
which, as it now exists, is nothing but a mockery. No constitu- 
tional government can deserve that name without a broad elec- 
tive franchise; and until the qualifications required shall no 
longer exclude the most numerous and important classes—until 
the criminal laws shall have been amended—until the militar 
establishment reduced, the tariffs abated, and taxation sthevinand, 
the French people will perpetually and justly ask what they have 
gained by the change of dynasty and that never-ending mutation 
of ministers, all equally distinguished for their gigantic promises 
and puny performances ? 

The following is an extract from the Royal Ordonnance of 
December, 1830, re-constructing the Polytechnic School. 


“ GENERAL OUTLINE. 


‘«‘ Art. 1. The Royal Polytechnic School is established with the 
especial view of training pupils, for the purpose of supplying the fol- 
lowing public services :— 

“ Land and marine artillery. 

“ Military and naval engineering. 

‘“‘ The royal navy and the corps of hydrographic engineers. 
‘« The department of bridges and roads, and mines. 

‘¢ The royal staff corps of the army; the geodesical branch. 
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“The powder and saltpetre manufactory, the superintendence 
of the tobacco department, and finally, all the different 
public services requiring an extensive knowledge of mathe- 
matics and physics. 

“ Art. 2. The school shall be modelled upon a military footing, 
and placed entirely under the supervision of the Minister of War. 


“ DETAILS. 
“ GOVERNOR. 


‘¢ Art. 3. A general military officer is appointed as the resident 
governor of the school, and a superior officer of the army as sub- 
governor. 

“ MANAGEMENT. 


‘¢ Art. 4. The management of the school, as well as the discipline 
of the pupils, is vested in the governor, and all the regulations con- 
cerning the establishment shall be made by him, and submitted to 
the approval of the Minister of War. 

“¢ Art. 5. The pupils shall continue, as formerly, to be boarded 
and lodged in barracks; they shall wear the uniform of the school : 
an occasional leave of absence will, however, be granted to them, 
and on such occasions they shall wear a sword. 

“¢ Art. 6. They shall be divided into four companies, to be drilled 
and exercised in turns during the hours of recreations. 

“« Art. 7. The duration of the whole course of instruction is limited 
to two years. 

“ Art. 8. The charge for board and education during the two 
years of study is 1,000 francs (40/.), not including the expense of the 
trousseau (outfit), which is fixed at 500 francs; but 24 bourses pub- 
liques (gratuitous admissions) are to be granted to young men of pro- 
mise, whose parents are unable to defray the required expenses. 


‘¢ CONDITIONS AND MODES OF ADMISSION. 


“ Art.9. Public examinations shall take place yearly, on the 
Ist of August, in Paris, and the chief towns of the departments, for 
which purpose notifications or advertisements shall be published at 
the beginning of April, and shall include the precise and previously 
indicated scientific matters and works upon which the candidates 
shall be examined. 

“ Art. 10. The candidates are required, in each of the towns 
appointed for examinations, to have their names registered at the 
Prefecture before the first of July. 

“ Art. 13. Each candidate must produce certificates attesting that 
he is a native of France, or naturalized ; that he was above the age 
of sixteen, and. under that of twenty, on the lst of January of the 
current year—attesting also previous general good conduct and sound 
health; that he has been vaccinated, and is free from any particular 
and decided bodily infirmity. Non-commissioned officers and pri- 
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vates may still pass public examinations up to the age of twenty-four 
years, provided they can prove having served, at least, two years in 
the army. 

‘¢ Art. 16. The examiners of the candidates are to be selected and 
appointed by the Minister of War, through the medium of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, the Institute of France, and the Council of the 
Polytechnic School. 

“The same formality is to be observed in the appointment of the 
professors of the moron f 

“ Art. 27. Every year, after the termination of the classes, all’ the 
students shall undergo a public examination, conducted by special 
commissioners from each public service. 

“The actual and comparative proficiency of the pupils, tested by 
the examinations of the first year, shall determine whether a student 
be fit to attend the classes of the second year; and in like manner 
the examinations of the second year shall be the criterion, whereby a 
pupil shall or shall not be deemed competent to enter the public 
service. 

“ Art. 28. At the conclusion of the first year’s classes, each student 
is desired to state what public service he intends to select; and in 
order to guide his inclination, he shall be informed, at the close of 
the following year, how many vacancies are to be filled up in each 
public service. 

“* Art. 30. Any pupil found competent to enter any public service, 
but who, by reason of there being no vacancy in the service of his 
choice, cannot obtain admission, shall have the option of remaining 
another year at the Polytechnic School (provided none of his first 
year’s classes have been doubled), or of receiving a commission in the 
army as sub-lieutenant (ensign); yet, if he be one of those gratui- 
tously provided for, he will not require that first-mentioned privilege ; 
and if he decline acceptance of the sub-lieutenancy, he will be enti- 
tled to enter the beat of ‘ woods and forests,’* or any other experi- 
mental school. 

“‘ Art. 32. The students found incompetent to enter any public 
service, after the examinations of the first or of the second year, ex- 
cept in cases of ill health, shall be considered incapable and dismissed. 

“ Art. 33. After the termination of the final examinations, the 
director of the studies, conjointly with the examiners, will meet 
under the presidency of the governor of the school, for the purpose 
of drawing up the lists of the successful candidates according to their 
merit. 

“ COUNCILS OF THE SCHOOL. 
«« Art. 38. The Council of the Polytechnic School shall consist of 





* The French government, impressed at last with the almost total ruin 
of the forests of France, caused by the utter ignorance and inability of its 
professional agents, has, by a royal ordonnance of the 12th February, 1840, 
created a special body of engineers for the department of the Woods and 
Forests. 
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a governor and sub-governor, including the director of the studies 
and the professors. The Council of Improvement (Conseil de Per- 
Sectionnement ) shall perform its duties as before, and shall be depen- 
dent on the Minister of War. 


‘ PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


“ First Year. 
Mathematical analysis. 
Geometry. 

Statics and Dynamics. 
Descriptive geometry. 
Analysis applied to geometry. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 

French composiiion. 
Topographical drawing. 


“ Sxconp YEAR. 
Mathematical analysis. 
Geometry. 
Mechanics. 
Geodesy. 
Machines. 
Political arithmetic. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Architecture. 


Figure and landscape drawing. 


German language. 
History, belles-lettres. 


Topographical drawing. 

Figure and landscape drawing. 
History, belles-letters, &c.” 

The preliminary attainments required from candidates are the 
same as those under the previous ordonnance. 

The individuals who framed the ordonnance issued in Decem- 
ber, 1830 (being under restrictions they could not control), have 
adopted measures incomplete, obnoxious, and inconsistent. 

If there be anything so evident as to exclude all doubt, it is 
that the pupil of the Polytechnic School should be thoroughly 
instructed in those practical arts and sciences by which he may 
be able to perform the duties of the profession he is destined to 
embrace. 

The articles 27 and 28 of the ordonnance of December, 1830, 
are calculated to change entirely the spirit and character of the 
process of examination. By the enactments of the two previous 
ordonnances, each pupil was obliged to declare, two months before 
the close of his studies, what public service he wished to enter, 
and in case of his first wish not being crowned with success, he 
was desired to fix his choice on another employment. ‘The right 
of choice entirely depended on his position on the list, which was 
assigned according to his proficiency at his final examination. 
Thus, if, for instance, the student had failed to obtain admission 
into the mining service, he was admitted into that of the bridges 
and roads, or into the ship-building department, or finally he 
—_ the military career. By the clauses of the ordonnance 
of December, 1830, the pupil must declare, after his first year’s 
classes, the service he inden to enter. Those who wish to pur- 
sue the same career are classed together on a special list, and 
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those placed at the bottom of the list are debarred from entering 
any profession provided by the school. By this arrangement the 
pupil who ranks sixth on the special list for the mining service, 
and who, in consequence of the attraction and repute which this 
branch of civil engineering enjoys, would hold nearly the same 
rank on the general list of competitors, is definitively excluded 
from any service of civil engineering, the object of all his wishes 
and scientific efforts, and he is thus thrown into the military 
career, for which he is by no means either fitted or disposed. 

If he decline accepting the sub-lieutenancy, his refusal is com- 
pensated by free admission as a pupil into the school of woods 
and forests, or any other experimental school, and he loses at 
once the advantages of his high rank on the list. 

The importance of consulting the peculiar wishes and capa- 
bilities of the pupils, in order that the public service may be best 
consulted, explains the object of Art. 33, relating to their classifi- 
cation in the order of their respective superiority, yet the expe- 
rience gathered in so short a space of time as one year cannot be 
sufficient to guide the pupil’s selection of his future service. And 
in the second year is the nature of the lectures to be changed, and 
adapted to a new selection ? 

We now come to the provisions made by the authors of the 
a ag em of studies for the new professorships of grammar, 

elles-lettres, history, and the German language. 

Bearing in mind the professional pursuits of the student of the 
Polytechnic School, it may be asserted that literary attainments, 
though valuable in themselves, are not to be compared in prac- 
tical importance to mineralogy, geology, and public economy, yet 
the former only are required of the candidates for the Polytechnic 
School. 

How, for instance, can any satisfactory results be expected from 
an engineer who is searching for coal or iron-stone, if he be igno- 
rant of the structure and classification of rocks, the arrangement 
of strata, their dislocations, &c.? How, ifignorant of the process 
of boring, can he ascertain the strata and beds of minerals before 
operations are commenced in mining, or establishing collieries, 
and how can he secure from loss the great capital frequently in- 
vested in these operations ? 

Reverting to the practical importance of the knowledge of 
public economy, hitherto so frightfully neglected in the education 
of the engineer, is it not to be feared that, if deficient in the 
principles by which every line of communication should be laid 
out, so that it may diffuse the greatest amount of benefit (for it 
is beneficial to the shareholders in the direct ratio of the general 
benefit it confers on others),—is it not to be feared, we say, 
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that, notwithstanding his vast store of mathematical learning, the 
engineer, deprived of information on commercial affairs and public 
economy, would resemble men labouring in a fog, and perhaps 
com vernine public interest, domestic privacy, and intermediate 
trafic : 

The provision made for the German language, in preference to 
English, is also liable to objection, inasmuch as the former has 
only a literary value, while English may be considered as the 
a e of engineering in the old as well as the new world. 

ith regard to the clause inserted into the ordonnance, by 
which non-commissioned officers and privates are allowed to be- 
come candidates for the Polytechnic School until the age of 
twenty-four, we should have seen with satisfaction this privilege 
extended to the workmen employed on public works of all kinds, 
and to young mechanics, whose career is too frequently obstructed 
by the want of a more extended education. With every induce- 
ment to acquire skill and knowledge, from the higher wages and 
better employment it commands, and the new attraction it gives 
even to manual labour, there is not yet visible amongst this class 
a proportionate improvement. The operative remains operative. 
He works out, engine-like, the thoughts of others. Reason and 
common sense tell us that the progress, prosperity, and even the 


cheapness of manufactures mainly depend on the skill of the work- 
man, and these results cannot be expected from inferior 
operatives. 

The French government can delay no longer, if it really in- 
tend to ‘te vig the Polytechnic School. 


The height which that splendid institution attained in its 
early days, forbids all timidity, neutrality, or supineness at the 
present time. A system of instruction, founded upon a broad 
and extensive basis, has been the legacy of a host of virtuous and 
eminent men, through whose agency an accumulation of intel- 
lectual wealth has been made, materially connected with the 
vital interests of France. Their legacy cannot now be rejected 
without inflicting a deadly blow on the Polytechnic School. This 
system has borne its fruits. The scientific world is indebted to 
it for a large supply of excellent elementary works which origi- 
nated in the wants of the school; and with regard to the original 
establishment itself, that a school should have brought forth in 
one generation such men as Poisson, Poinsot, and Cauchy as 
analysts, and Bourdon, Garnier, Boucharlet, and Lacroix as 
elementary writers, to say nothing of a multitude of others dis- 
tinguished in various subjects connected with education, art, 
science, and industry, is a phenomenon worth studying. 

The advancement of engineering and the mechanical arts, and 
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the improvement of the sciences connected with public utility, 
occasion, it is true, but a partial development of the human 
powers. There are undoubtedly higher and more ennobling 
motives, which ought to lead us to a better end than the mere 
accumulation and enjoyment of riches. Still professing, as we 
do, a great respect for the wish expressed by George III, that 
every child within his dominions might be able to read the bible, 
as implying that the people should receive an education based on 
the spirit of christianity, simple, fervent, expressive, elevated as 
the spirit of Christ himself,—we still deeply sympathise with the 
good feeling of Henry IV of France, who desired for his subjects 
the blessing of a weekly poule au pot. The fulfilment of the 
latter wish is perhaps more immediately conducive to the desired 
result, for, according to the common laws of our nature, the cor- 
poreal organs must Fe in a healthy condition before the mind can 
be in a condition to receive improvement. Nor can the human 
mind and heart ever freely unfold their qualities and capabilities, 
while deleterious or insufficient diet, inadequate clothing and 
shelter, premature labour and excessive exposure, are the lot of 
the youthful population. ‘The physical condition of the labouring 
classes must improve with their intellectual and moral culture, 
or ‘the king of terrors,” ‘the pressure of want,” will perpe- 
tually menace and crush social order, and check the progress of 
human intellect and energy. 

How this great problem is to be solved—by what means a more 
righteous and beneficent distribution of the produce of toil is to 
be effected, how the unemployed population of France can be set 
to work in a profitable manner, is a point far too large to be 
treated incidentally, even were we conscious of being able to 
throw a light on it. But one thing is clear—judicious public 
works are certain to become immediately productive to the 
state and to society at large by developing internal resources, 
unfettering national enterprise, increasing productions, and 
consequently augmenting the revenue, and diffosing riches and 
comforts. France, which may justly claim a priority over civi- 
lized countries in some kinds of public works,* is now far behind 
England, North America, and Holland. As regards its agri- 
culture, and the manner of cultivating the land, scarcely any 
improvement appears to have been made since the period when 
Arthur Young travelled (1789) before the French Revolution, 
notwithstanding the royal model farm, and similar farms esta- 
blished by private persons. Is it possible, we ask, for the small 





* Canal de Briare, finished in 1642—Canal de Languedoc, terminated in 
1681—Canal d’Orleans, Canal de l’Ourcy, in 1723. 
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farmers, who comprise nearly the whole rural population of 
France, deprived as they are of iron, to follow the example of 
the government and wealthy individuals who can afford to pro- 
cure costly implements? Before the peasantry of that fertile 
country can ever make the land produce the vast crops it is ca- 
pable of yielding, they must have cheap iron. It is also by 
multiplying the mechanical means of performing labour that it 
will be possible to relieve women from their degrading and into- 
lerable burden of continual out-door drudgery. There is no 
country upon earth, excepting, perhaps, the slave states of the 
American union, in which the women are subjected to greater 
toil in field-labour than in France.* 

A country owes its power and wealth not merely to its soil and 
climate, geographical position and configuration, and mineral 
riches, but also to its institutions and laws—to the spirit, activity, 
intelligence, and industry of its inhabitants—to the good sense of 
its representatives, as well as to the enlightened and upright 
principles of the administration. It is, unfortunately, in a great 
measure to the absence of these statesman-like qualities, and not 
to the climate and soil of France, nor to the good-will of its 
workmen or the ability of its engineers, that we may ascribe the 
lamentable condition of agriculture, the dreadful state of the 
roads, the non-completion of canals, the obstructions and non- 
improvement of rivers, mines left unworked and bogs undrained, 
the neglect and non-inclosure of commons, the filthiness of most 
towns and villages, the non-existence of snug, neat, clean, and 
comfortable road-side inns from Calais to Toulouse, and from 
Metz to La Rochelle, the painful and disgusting sight of defor- 
mity and disease by the way-side, beggars besieging chaises and 
diligences, railroads projected, but (excepting in one or two 
cases) unconstructed. How does it — that such a general 
stagnation has been suffered to prevail to the present hour? 
Yet, among the remedial measures for the improvement and 
well-being of France, none can create less difference of opinion, 
or be more universally supported by all parties and individuals, 
than the propriety, on the part of the government, of encouraging 
and aiding the execution of public works through the agency of 
* The soil of France, though more fertile than that of England, and culti- 
vated by indefatigable labourers, yields proportionably not half the produce. 
Her system of education is not in harmony with the wants of the age and 
the activity of the population. It fills the little provincial towns with fine 

entlemen, and overwhelms the cities with briefless advocates, who would 
a chosen another profession if France had had ministers of public in- 
struction capable of understanding that intermediate instruction which is 
required by the youth of our epoch, 
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civil engineering, fostered by a reformed Polytechnic School of 
Paris. 

Those measures of national utility on the adoption of which 
the tranquillity of the country, aa above all the progressive 
development of the intellectual, political, and social condition of 
the people depend, outweigh all others, and merit the most serious 
attention of the French government. 

Such measures would be a triumph to which conquests and 
victories are but trifles.* Will not the French Chambers, in 
conjunction with the present minister, be tempted by the hope of 
earning this glory as well as the blessings of their fellow-citi- 
zens? Willthey not, in short, perceive at last that Non progredi 
est regredi? D. 





Art. IV.—The Natural History of Society, in the Barbarous 
and Civilized State. By W. Cooke Taylor, Esq., LL.D., 
M.R.A.S., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. Longman. 
1840. 


ANY writers of history and of politics have wished to begin 

their narratives with the very “ beginning of things,” and 
have evinced a natural desire to trace balk the life of mankind 
to its earliest years, endeavouring philosophically to assign the 
— when the various relations of society were first estab- 
ished: to describe the mode in which the governor and the 
ees originally commenced the fulfilment of their mutual 

uties of authority and obedience, and to develope the gradual 
process by which law began to supersede strength. 

They have also done more, for they have actually begun before 
the beginning, and spoken of these relations not only in their 
first movements, but in the act of their creation, as if there were a 
time when they did not exist, or that they were not recognised 
as soon as Adam smiled over his first-born. 

However, we are to imagine that not only Adam, but Noah 
have passed away, and the earth has got peopled; and then, 


_S 





* Had the blood and the money which Edward the Third and Henry the 
Fifth poured with such lavish profusion in impolitic endeavours to reduce 
France, been expended in uniting Scotland and Ireland to the crown of 
Eagan, a thousand calamities would have been spared the latter country, 
an 


Edward and Henry would have still higher claims than as the heroes of 
Cressy and Agincourt. 
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fixing the period in those primitive times when man was a 
“noble savage,” unvitiated by corruption, and free from crime 
and passion, and setting out with the maxim that “all men are 
equal,” our philosophers proceed to assemble a concourse of 
these equal men, and make them elect the most worthy for their 
king and the most reverend for counsellors—to enact laws—to 
declare rights—and to act, in short, just as so many Solons, or 
as themselves, these same philosophers, with all the perfection of 
reasoning of this nineteenth century, might possibly act, but cer- 
tainly as no savages ever did or could. 

These speculations might be harmless enough, were it not from 
the danger that by such false statements of the commencement of’ 
government a false principle is admitted into its theory, and an 
equally false result becomes deduced from its history. As that 
patriarchal system, when submission was unforced and reverential, 
and the ruler almost merged in the father, has never been really 
known, it has been pronounced undesirable, and indeed impos- 
sible, for an advanced state of society; while a more accurate 
account would inform us that the first government was one alto- 
gether of fear, influenced by the terror of might, not the desire 
of protection ; that the first law was the law of the strongest, 
and resulted only in tyranny, spoliation, and barbarism. ans 
this beginning we may reasonably infer that the state of volun- 
tary submission and parental rule is one towards which the 
advance of society is tending, instead of that from which it has 
departed, and is becoming separated by a still-widening interval ; 
we may mark the periods when man first awoke to a con- 
sciousness of his rights, and a desire for liberty; when he first 
acknowledged that the weak had their privileges, and that justice 
should be sacred as notable eras in the progress of the race. 
We may trace the form of the supreme onthadiy through all the 
changes into which the varying phases of society have thrown it, 
from the despotic chieftain of the savage tribe to kings by the 
Grace of God and the representative assembly. But the history 
of government is yet to write. 

Another history is also yet to write—the history of the lowest 
class; andit will be one quite as important as the first, and even yet 
more strange. In the chronicles of the powers of this world there 
is a terrible sameness, a tedious repetition of the same phases 
and cycles of revolution ever recurring. We learn how they 
change their forms, how they are called by different names, and 
attired in various coloured robes, with some variations in the 
extent of their prerogatives; we are told that authority some- 
times wears a helmet, sometimes a tiara, or a crown, or, as we 
have seen, a red cap; that it is at one time distributed among 
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several, at another concentrated upon an individual. But amid 
all these changes of exterior the thing remains the same—ever 
sitting in its own high place, pronouncing its own decrees, and 
then seeing them executed, which execution it calls justice— 
listening to the honied speeches of its dependants, which it calls 
popularity ; but waging perpetual wars for supremacy or existence 
with the strong, the rich, or the cunning. And these wars are 
history, flowing on in page after page of the same round of dull 
ious bloody conflict between stronger and strongest. 

Turning to the other extremity of the social scale, we find a 
vast, unnamed multitude, of whom the historian seldom speaks, 
but whose annals would relate of vicissitudes far greater than 
those endured by the mighty ones, and will, if written true, 
exhibit many a curious phase of human nature, showing how the 
changes that are almost nominal to the higher classes become 
stern realities to them, and the faults or vices of governors are 
reflected in shadows of startling magnitude upon their remote 
dwelling places. In the beginning of history, when man had 
not yet emerged from the state of wandering, savage life, the 
lowest class was doomed to death before it had hardly come into 
existence. For when man’s only possession was his strength, 
the weakest were the poorest, and these were either purposely 
destroyed, or perished in infancy from natural inability to sup- 
port their life. A little later and the doom of death was changed 
for that of slavery; and to this state were reduced, for many 
ages, the lowest and weakest—the prisoners in battle—the hos- 
tile nation, when vanquished—the feeble sex among all nations. 
Afterwards they existed under different names—bond-servants, 
plebeians, serfs, Egyptian fellahs, Hindoo pariahs, English 

aupers—always remaining in the same position of historical 
insignificance ; a class to whom war brought destruction and 
peace oppression ; whom the ruler used while they were useful 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and then swept away 
without account at his own good pleasure. 

We know that all this is very likely to be called common- 
pm for the name of the people, like that of other | ne 

as so often been taken in vain, that it has degenerated into a 
catchword, and he who speaks of their wrongs is supposed to be 
seeking only for some clap-trap popularity. But we shall never 
be silenced by such considerations. Why should truth be left 
unspoken because some have ridiculed it for jest, and others 
perverted from selfishness? And who that has seen bread-tax 
meetings, and Chartism, but must confess that there is reality in 
the voice of ‘ the masses,” and that their history will not, hence- 
forth, be insignificant ? 
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It is one great point gained, when the discovery is first made 
that this question of the “ wrongs of the people” can be calmly 
discussed, and the evils rectified by peaceable and reasonable pro- 
cess of cure. Hitherto it has been taken for granted, that the 
highest and the lowest would never look each other in the face, 
and live—that majesty and the mob could meet in no other fashion 
than as water and fire; one flowing on in its calm and cold sub- 
limity ; the other, not calm, but tumultuous, explosion, destruc- 
tion; yet sometimes equally sublime from its very destructive- 
ness; and that, thus meeting, they must perish, one or both. 
Therefore the two have been most carefully kept apart; the first, 
guarded by steeled warriors and fenced around with state and 
ceremony; the latter, bowed down under a vast weight of pres- 
sure from above, restraining it with Dragonnades, curfew bell, and 
riot act, not only from rising, but even from attempting to rise. 
Yet every now and then has it forced its way through all this 
compression ; bursting up like a submarine volcano with fire and 
ashes; and every time more fiercely. ‘The first time that we 
hear of this lowest class, as in-a state of eruption, is in that 
Scythian city where the slaves rebelled during the absence of 
their masters; who, on their return, saith the legend, drove them 


back to their obedience with whips, like hounds. Since then 
there have been servile wars, ie rebellions, insurrections of 


the Jacquerie, till we arrive ata black empire, and a sans culottic 
revolution. Such have been the results of the system of sup- 
pression. In England, ever since the days of Elizabeth, when 
the first poor law was enacted, the lowest class have had a legal 
and acknowledged existence ; a provision of some sort or other 
has been made for their support; and, at certain intervals, their 
condition has formed the subject-matter for debates and acts of 
parliament: not without effect; for England has been spared, 
on this account, many of those scenes of terrible destitution 
whence have arisen in other countries long series of convulsion 
and savage crime. Still we proceed too much on the suppres- 
sion principle; legislating not upon the poor, but ne them ; 
treating them as nuisances that ought to be abated, and their 
poverty as a crime that ought to be punished—instead of consi- 
dering them as men, enduring much, wanting much; knowing 
little good; instructed only in evil, and in the sorry shifts of 
auperism ; yet still susceptible of improvement, having capacity 
or knowledge and for virtue; and waiting only the guidance of 
some who shall in gentleness and good faith search out the cause 
of their evils and wisely root it out; abating not themselves, but 
their poverty ; and instructing their ignorance with other kind 
of tuition than that to be found in a house of correction. 
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Look again at the lowest class in another point of view—not 
only as suffering and wanting, but as possessing and inflicting ; 
as a distinct race—a lower empire—whence issue perpetually the 
swarms of men whom necessity almost compels to crime; whom 
every opportunity of instruction renders perfect in its practice ; 
and yet to whom is given no one principle of resistance to its 
temptations except the mere terror of ager men With a mass 
like this corrupting in the hold, who will say that the only 
method is to tightly batten down the hatches, in order that we 
se manage the vessel and inhabit the cabins with security ? 

et us then beware; and not merely trust to our endeavours 
to suppress the outward tokens of disease, but try to cure the 
patient. Above all, let us beware of quacks, with their fair, 
deceitful remedies: many such there are: demagogues, phari- 
sees; charter-dealers, humanity-speech makers; who set each 
some brazen serpent on high, and bid the sick look to that and 
be healed. ‘These have done evil work. 

Society is now rich in many possessions; of employment, of 
comfort, of amusement; can it afford nothing to its larger half 
but a bare life sustenance? Among other riches, it is most rich 
in knowledge ; let this, at least, be freely imparted to all, and it 
will go far to bring with it all other advantages. But as yet the 
very abundance of our own possessions has only made us more 
exacting in our demands upon others. We are a nation of capi- 
talists, and require every member to contribute some quota of 
capital to the common stock ; if not in cash, then at least in skill, 
or in character. But for those who have none to contribute— 
what is to become of them? Must the multitudes of such be left 
to stand idle, because no man will hire them; in want of every- 
thing, because they have nothing already—and when idleness 
meets want in hundreds of thousands, what result can be ex- 
= * Instruct, employ, don’t hang them,” was the quaint, 

ut significant, title of an excellent volume written some years 
ago. We should rejoice to see that sentence pass into a proverb. 

** But,” argue some, “if you instruct these people, you give 
— still further addition, by this education, to their already 
sufficient capabilities for doing mischief—if you put tools into 
their hands, you furnish them with instruments which they will 
use as weapons of aggression.” It is even so—as when a Kettle 
is set to boil there is always danger, lest the vent should become 
stopped and an explosion ensue. Now, did those who propound 
this argument ever reflect upon the condition of the country 
with its standing army, composed of men taken for the most part 
from these very classes; instructed deliberately in all the arts 
of destruction, and furnished with the weapons best fitted for the 
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purpose? We think that, if the danger from this source is dared, 
all other may be safely overlooked. 

Besides, these multitudes—these hundreds of thousands of 
whose existence and powers we have given us, every few years, 
such fearful tokens—are dangerous as they are ; wal it will not 
do to go on trusting for ever in an increased police force, or an 
occasional proclamation of martial law, to repress the outbreak of 
their explosion. Prudence would teach how far better it will be 
to incur some temporary risk for the purpose of regulating their 
energies, and making them still explode, but in a safe direction ; 
and for purposes beneficial, not destructive. Mankind have 
brought into subjection the powers of other explosive materials— 
the blast of gunpowder, the expansion of steam; have each been 
bound into their service; they have thrown the magic of their 
spells around these omnipotent demons; have yoked them to 
their chariots, and sent them to perform their bidding. And 
may not men, at length, conquer man? with gentle, But irre- 
sistible, restraint, compelling him to do what, A woe is but that 
which his high destiny has appointed him to be done—make 
himself and others better and happier. 

We have entered upon the discussion of these topics because 
they are of vast importance in the natural history of society ; and 
because, in fact, no perfect view can be taken of society, not 
perhaps as it was, but certainly as it is, and no means be pointed 
out to make it what we hope it will be, without tracing the his- 
tory of its two extremes; without chronicling the lives of its 
highest and its lowest classes, from their earlier position of 
extreme divergence through all their contests and mutual inter- 
changes of injury and danger—this divine right of kings being 
sometimes superseded by a sacred right of insurrection, and then 
restored again, though with sadly diminished glories—till we 
arrive at the fact of a nearer approximation, oo the hope of a 
perfect accordance; when the history of the government and of 
the poorest will be identical with that of the nation. 

In the volumes before us we find little or nothing of this. 
There is little mention of the part played by the governments, in 
their different forms, upon the progress of the human race, grow- 
ing as they do out of the growth of society, and influencing that 

owth in return ina perpetual flux of action and reaction: there 
is no distinction made between the various classes of society ; nor 
any account of the modes in which they have mutually acted 
= each other from the earliest times, producing by this action 
changes quite as important as those arising from external causes. 


Is it not written in the prophecies of history that no nation ever 
fell, or will fall, but from its own decay? Would the fate of 
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Persia, when Alexander invaded it, have been decided by the 
event of two battles and the treachery of two satraps, if the con- 
dition of the empire had not been rotten to the core rey hs or 
were the Gauls increased in numbers and warlike skill during 
the centuries that elapsed between Cesar and Valens, so much 
as to change them at once from fugitives to invaders? But this 
rottenness can proceed only from within, it grows only out of the 
wearing and friction of many internal sects and factions whose 
condition has become incongruous, and through whose dissonance 
distrust and civil outrage have grown into a custom. Society 
must be considered as a complicated machine, whose various 
springs and escapements it is necessary to know thoroughly before 
we can be said to understand the construction. Now Dr Taylor 
treats of it as a uniform whole, and therefore the title of his work, as 
the ‘ Natural History of Society,’ is a misnomer ; at least it is so in 
its first word: fora general history of society, indeed, we may con- 
sent to accept it, though somewhat of the meagrest; but that is 
excusable, considering the narrowness of his limits, reduced also 
to still more confined dimensions by the introduction of a variety 
of subjects, anecdotical and cgitalieal sufficiently entertaining 
in themselves, but not altogether necessary to his argument. 
However, we will not quarrel with his volumes for what we do 
not find there; but confess that they are pleasant and instructive ; 
written in a spirit more liberal than we expected or hoped; and 
calculated, we imagine, to prove highly interesting to the “ gene- 
ral reader”—that class which all authors are naturally most de- 
sirous to please; and to obtain whose approval Mr Taylor has, 
as we have hinted, in our apprehension, made rather too large 
sacrifices. 

In the construction of his argument, too, we think that Dr 
Taylor’s division of his subject is decidedly erroneous and un- 
philosophical ; inasmuch as he has divided his chapters on civili- 
zation aiiie, instead of generically ; by nations, not by species 
—treating separately of the Egyptian, the Grecian, the Roman 
civilization; following the easy, trite path of former, so-called, 
historians; whereas the scientific course would have been to 
describe civilization through its instruments and by its symbols ; 
chronicling its advances as occasioned by the influence, and pic- 
tured in the changes of language, religion, politics, and art. 
What should we say of a Buffon who should set about describing 
the peculiarities of the genus felis, for example, by giving a 
description of the varieties of the animal to be found in Tom, 
and then of those in Asia, and then in America? and how clumsy 
and ridiculous should we think a natural history composed en- 
tirely after that fashion. It is a most inartificial arrangement to 
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draw your line of demarcation between the subjects of 
the Pharaohs, and the descendants of the Pelasgi, and the 
inhabitants of Etruria; as if the phases of society were specifi- 
cally distinct for each of these; thus making the division depend 
upon an accident—not upon any intrinsic sm The es 
thus becomes fragmentary—the reasoning inconclusive ; and that 
deep and final truth which ought to be the inheritance from the 
past, and the light for the future, becomes altogether lost in hope- 
less, inextricable confusion. And then for what end is your his- 
tory written ? 

Of the history of society divided as we have inculcated, one of 
the most interesting chapters will be that which contains the his- 
tory of languages, oral, pictorial, and written; and no other of 
the possessions and attainments of nations will mark more clearly 
the state of civilization they have reached, their characteristics, 
and even their private history. As Cuvier could discover from 
a single tooth the genus and habits of the animal to which it 
belonged, so the character and comprehensiveness of a language 
will tell, with great accuracy, that of the people who speak it. 
We should even prefer a grammar to a gibbet, as the surest and 
most certain token of a refined state of society: the simple con- 
jugation of the verb rurrw, with its double aorist and paulo-post- 
futurum, would prove sufficiently that the Greeks had reached a 
high point of mental cultivation. Indeed the language may, in 
some measure, be said to form, or at least modify, the character 
of a nation; itis to this very complexity and refinement of their 
dialect that we must attribute, in a great degree, the tendency to 
that inconclusive, verbal logic which distinguishes the Socratic 
philosophy. Aristotle, even, is often contented with a jingle of 
syllables, when he should have sought for a scientific demonstra- 
tion. 

Again; who can look through a page of Johnson’s Dictionar 
without recognizing the heterogeneous descent of the English 
nation in the words which their language has naturalised from 
half-a-dozen foreign tongues, and which compose a dialect of 
such copiousness and strength? Who cannot trace the operation 
of language even in the political history of the world, when the 
division of the eastern and western empires was made, in reality, 
from this cause long before the time of Constantine ; and where 
those limits which France has always claimed as her “ natural 
boundaries” are marked out, not so much by nature’s hand, in 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, as by the universal form 
of speech ? 

he changes, also, which language undergoes in long course of 
time, without absolutely losing its identity, possess considerable 
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significance, as they exhibit the changes in the manners of its 
possessors. The present Italian, with its “liquid lapse” and 
poetry of prettinesses, as much deserves its name of “ bastard 
Latin,” when compared with the noble diction of Cicero, as the 
modern Italians deserve their epithet of “degenerate.” The 
French have altered also, after their degree, becoming more 
refined and more effeminate: what similar change has passed over 
their language may be seen by comparing a chapter of Rabelais 
with one of George Sand. There has appeared a translation of 
Goethe into F “an it may be imagined into what unintelligible 
paraphrases the transcendentalisms of the Faust are obliged to be 
rendered, when even the cognate and far more intellectual voca- 
bulary of the English tongue is so avowedly insufficient. 

For the origin of language, Dr Taylor refers to an immediate 
agency of the Divinity; as, according to his supposition, there 
are some of the elements of civilization—and speech is one of 
these—which must necessarily have been imparted to man, as he 
could never have attained them by his unassisted effort. 


‘“‘ A certain amount of knowledge, or, if we may use such an ex- 

pression, a stock of civilization, is not less necessary to man for the 
development of his capacity for improvement and his other social 
duties, than flowers are to the bee, or mulberry leaves to the silk- 
worm. Had he been started on earth perfectly ignorant, ignorant 
he would for ever have remained. We have seen that no savage 
nation ever emerged from barbarism by its own unaided exertions ; 
and that the natural tendency of tribes in such a condition is to grow 
worse instead of better. Civilization could not have been an invention, 
for the inventive faculty proceeds from something already known.” — 
Page 309, vol. i. 
The author might have included writing, cookery, or the steam- 
engine, as well as speech; for each of these would appear equally 
impossible for mankind to invent if we knew nothing of the his- 
tory of their invention. Without supposing, with Monboddo, 
that man’s first step towards civilization was to rub away his tail, 
we may yet conclude, that if only the power of articulation and 
memory were given, that of speech would speedily follow; since 
we see animals converse according as their limited faculties of 
recollection and vocalization permit; and the comprehensiveness 
of language itself increases according to the demands of man’s 
necessities, or the expansion of his ideas. 

It is also manifest that language, when formed, must speedily 
become changed and multiplied by the natural process of varia- 
tion as it came to be possessed by races of different habits and 
modes of thought; and this with especial rapidity where the art 
of writing does not exist to form an enduring model for words 
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and sounds. Hence arises the vast multitude of dialects in bar- 
barous countries, and their rapid alterations while remaining un- 
written. Martyn, the missionary, says, that in some districts of 
Hindostan, the language changes every four “ koss,” or leagues: 
the Abbe Clavigero found thirty-five dialects in Mexico, and 
more than fifty in Maragnon; and argued, indeed, from this 
multiplicity, that the country must have been peopled by more 
than one wanderer from Babel. But this very history of Babel 
is now generally considered as not to be interpreted literally; 
and its “confusion of tongues” as intended to signify rather a 
disagreement of opinion and purpose among its builders than a 
mere change of speech; their purpose being to erect a temple 
and establish an hierarchy of a worship that should embrace the 
whole earth, and even “ reach unto heaven.” 

The miracle would, indeed, have been if language had been 
preserved unchanged and uniform; as this must have required 
complete uniformity of thought and perfection of memory among 
the inhabitants of the earth. We have heard of kings, of Persia 
and elsewhere, who have thought to discover the original lan- 
guage of men by sending children into desert islands with dumb 
attendants, to grow up and form their speech by mere natural 
effort. The result has been somewhat dubious; the authorities 
varying in the accounts of the produced language, some declaring 
it to be right Hebrew; others, an unknown tongue. Doubtless 
it was this last; for it appears certain, both that in every case 
where two or three are gathered together they will invent a 
language of some kind to communicate with; and also, that in 
no two cases would this language be the same. For we find in 
common instances, where many individuals have to speak on the 
same subject—eye-witnesses, for instance, of the same event 
which they have all to narrate, and whose narration shall not 
exceed a dozen sentences—no two, out of fifty, shall, if un- 
prompted, form their story into the same phrase; and this when 
the matter of discourse is fixed for all, and when all have been 
accustomed to train their ideas and construction of language after 
the same fashion. How much greater, then, must be the variety 
when there is nothing fixed or resembling. 

Upon the origin of written language many controversies have 
been urged, but none satisfactorily settled; though it seems pro- 
bable that it had its rise in a gradual improvement from pictorial 
representation ; which became first hieroglyphic and then sym- 
bolic, till the figured pictures grew, with long use, more simple 
in construction—only a few strokes, whose signification habit 
had rendered completely intelligible, being retained—and more 
comprehensive in meaning; from merely objecto-graphie be- 
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coming idea-graphic, either by the combination of pictures or 
some relation of the subjects of sense, and those of intellect. 
For instance, the word “lamentation” is expressed in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic by the figure of a dog’s head; the idea of 
howling at once suggesting that of grief, which in those days was 
more loud than deep. The Chinese characters which compose 
the verb “to run,” signify separately “ to wrap the feet”—the 
necessary preliminary of a race when men were commonly un- 
shod; also, the word “calamity” is formed of “house” and 
“tin,” a union of ideas evidently made by a people whose ad- 
vanced state of the arts had enabled them to construct dwellings 
of considerable size and importance. 

But we must remark that the improvement from an hieroglyph 
to an alphabet, from depicted to phonetic writing, could never 
be the invention of one nation, since, when once they had become 
accustomed to a mode of writing which appealed to the eye and 
the imagination, they would hardly understand, much less invent, 
another so far less significant. Aen improvement of the art 
which would make it more comprehensive, would make it also 
more complicated, and the signs becoming constantly more nu- 
merous would render less and less possible the change to a system 
where the primary marks are at once few and unmeaning. In 


addition to this, the whole function of the scribe, the whole 7 


of recording and interpreting, would soon be monopolized by a 
class, the priesthood, who would exert all the influence of reli- 
gion to preserve the mystery in its ancient revenues, and would 
enounce as heretical any attempt at innovation. As proof of 
this stands the fact, that the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which began 
at a time so remote that the historian scarcely ventures to assign 
the date of their commencement, and which lasted, as an art, 
till far into the Roman empire—we find the names of Caligpla 
and Commodus among their inscriptions—never made the slight- 
est advance towards an alphabetic character. The Chinese 
likewise, from their long existence as a civilized people, but one 
secluded from all intercourse with other nations, have preserved 
the hieroglyphic system ; and their character—we cannot call it 
an pres 5 ape ote that system in its highest state of per- 
fection. It has lost, almost entirely, its pictorial properties, but 
still speaks to the eye ; and is intelligible, as written, where the 
words would not be intelligible as spoken, the oral dialect having 
changed; and constructs the roots, or types, of its vocabulary 
from some sensible ideas, or relation of ideas, and not, as in 
western dictionaries, from some syllabic conformation. 
When, however, the learning and arts of one country, Egypt 
for instance, come to be transferred to another, many changes and 
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modifications, and some improvements, take place; among these, 
by a very natural process, the hieroglyphic symbols of writing 
would become converted into an alphabet. For the stranger, 
unaccustomed to the interpretation of these symbols, and with 
different habits of life pai thought, finds them unmeaning and 
complicated; and then, quite regardless of the original picture, 
whose traces are already almost undiscoverable, he trusts to con- 
vey his meaning by the mere conjunction of a few signs, chosen, 
perhaps at random, from those he finds before him. The Greek 
alphabet appears in this manner to have been not so much brought 
as derived ben Egypt by Cadmus; and about the same time the 
Hebrews, sojourning in that country, also invented theirs—at 
least such appears a reasonable deduction; since the art of writ- 
ing, which Moses certainly possessed, has given no evidence of 
existence in the time of Joseph. 

The language thus formed from the hieroglyphics would ne- 
cessarily partake of the pictorial character of its original. In 
fact, the earlier forms of speech, both oral and written, are highly 
imaginative and graphic, with many synonymes and multiplied 
ae ng but with few generic designations or precise terms ; 

eing both redundant and deficient, but well adapted for the 
hyperbolical, obscurely-sublime language of poetry. In the nar- 
ratives of events described by hieroglyphic paintings, there are 
often found many of those allegories and figurative passages 
which form the charm of the ancient poets. Dr Taylor gives a 
specimen of the historical painting of the Americans, in a pic- 
torial narrative of an expedition undertaken by the French 
against an Iroquois tribe, which we extract. 

The narrative is written symbolically in ten lines, figured as 
follows :— 

“The first line contains the arms of France, surmounted by a 
hatchet; and near are eighteen symbols of decades. The hatchet, or 
tomahawk, being the Indian symbol of war, as the calumet is of 
peace, this signifies ‘a hundred and eighty Frenchmen undertook 
some warlike expedition.’ ” 

“The second line contains a mountain, with a bird springing from 
its summit, anda stag with a moon on its back. The mountain was 
the cognizance of Montreal, and the bird signifies departure. So that 
this line reads, ‘They departed from Montreal in the first quarter 
of the stag month, corresponding to our July.’” 

“The third line, a canoe with twenty-one huts; that is, ‘ they 
went by water, landing every night to rest; and were twenty-one 
days on the journey.’” 

“‘ The fourth line, a foot, with seven huts or wigwams; intimating 
‘they then marched seven days.’” 

“‘ The fifth line, a hand and three wigwams, over one of which 
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are two pendant branches, and a figure of the sun. This means 
‘they had come within three days’ march of the Sonontuan tribe 
of the Iroquois, whose cognizance was two bending branches, 
and that they were coming on the east of the village,’ which is 
shown by the relative positions of the hand and the cognizance.” 

‘The sixth line, twelve symbols, of decades, a hut with the same 
cognizance as before, and a man asleep, ‘there were one hundred 
and twenty Sonontuans surprised in their beds.’ ” 

“‘ The seventh line, a club and eleven heads, five figures of men 
over as many symbols of decades, ‘eleven Sonontuans were killed 
and fifty taken prisoners.’ ” 

“The eighth te, a bow on nine heads with eleven marks 
underneath, ‘the victors had nine killed and eleven wounded.’ ” 

‘¢ The ninth line, showers of arrows hustling in the air from oppo- 
site directions, ‘ the battle was obstinate and well contested.’ ”’ 

‘“¢ The tenth line, arrows coming from one side only, ‘the van- 
quished fled without any further attempt at resistance.’”—Pp. 32, 
33, vol i. 

This might almost furnish an episode to the ‘Iliad.’ There 
is reason also to suppose that the book of Job, the most imagi- 
native of any ancient poem, was the translation or paraphrase 
from an hieroglyphic history. 

Every improvement that a language undergoes will render it 
less fit for the composition of works of imagination and poetry ; 
for it will render it too precise and scientific for the figurative 
diction of the bard and the romancer; and every subject in 
which the progress of knowledge has occasioned the substitution 
of scientific for vernacular names, has become unfit for verse. 
What poetry could there be in the “ Daisy pied and violet blue,” 
if we could never speak of them by any other than their un- 
wieldy, botanical designations, Bellis Perennis and Viola Campa- 
nacea? ‘The bard should view such men as Linneus with more 
abhorrence than even a reviewer! 

A perfect language, if we could construct one, would give a 
definite, precise expression for every object or idea existing, 
or that can exist, with the fewest possible number of distinct 
words ; compared with any known dialect, it would be scanty, 
though sufficient, as it would be altogether destitute of syno- 
nymes, exceedingly intractable for the construction of tropes and 
paraphrase, and would render almost impossible the expression 
of the same meaning in two different forms of words. We ques- 
tion whether such a perfection would be table to the pre- 
sent generation, though we have now and then sighed for it 
while struggling through the dense verbiage of law pleadings 
and parliamentary debates. 

A modern history of language would be imperfect without 
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mention of the numerical and musical languages. To the first 
we owe almost every advance that science or art have made for 
the last two centuries; it is a language that enables us to ae 
and to preserve all the discoveries of calculation, and thus fulfils 
the purpose of a recording symbol; but in its present state bears, 
we think, much more affinity to an hieroglyphic than an alpha- 
betic character, being both insufficient and extremely compli- 
cated. Whether it will be in possibility to simplify the means of 
notation by a change similar to that which took place in writing 
by the introduction of the alphabet, may be a question for ages 
yet to come. 

The language of music, or harmony, also exists (we refer 
not to its written notation); true, but in England it is a com- 
plaint, both that composers never have any meaning in their 
measures, and that the audiences would never discover it if 
they had. This is not the case in every country. The Ita- 
lians especially have long excelled in the expression and under- 
standing of the language of harmony. We heard, not long since, 
a proof of this capacity from an Italian who has some time 
resided in England. He was one of those many natives of the 
south whom political suspicion had forced to abandon his country ; 
and, in describing the last night that he ever spent in his “ old 
house at home,” he related how his sister, as the night wore 
late, sat down to the piano and extemporized a composition, 
wherein slie expressed by turns the sorrow of the departure, the 
despair during absence, the gradual spring of brighter hope, and 
the rapture of the return, in a manner which drew tears from all 
who there heard it. Sounds so expressive and so intelligible 
deserve the name of language. 

No small portion of the outline of society is occupied by the 
history of its religion, especially in those earlier periods when the 
se and the temple monopolised almost all there was of know- 
edge and refinement existing in the world. We here speak of 
religion in the singular number as of one, and not plurally in 
its multiplied divisions into creeds and forms, because we wish 
that word to represent the single everlasting principle of faith 
and reverence which has never ceased to exist through all time 
among all nations; for we think that most writers who have 
treated of this subject, and Dr Taylor among the number, have 
occupied themselves with by far the least important part of the 
) song when discussing those particulars wherein religions 

iffer, instead of those wherein they all agree. They have writ- 


ten, not as philosophers, but as polemics: busied in angry debates 
concerning doctrines and privileges, instead of seeking the pure 
and holy where best they may find it. Hunting out errors, 
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laughing at absurdities; denouncing the folly of the worshipper 
or ‘the wickedness of the priest; they have endeavoured to extir- 
pate, as a ctime, the “profession ofa religion differing less or 
more’ from their own. Speaking with pity—which did not mean 
forgiveness—of its professors, they have triumphed in ‘the boast 
‘“* Tam holier than ‘thou,” instead of recognizing; through every 
change; the ‘same divine idea of faith and veneration by which the 
spirit of man has always been made to acknowledge its own in- 
competence; and to fall in worship before the Highest. How can 
we blame men if they differ in their notions of what worship is most 
acceptable ‘to this Highest; or, in their ignorance, know hardl 
where to look’ for him? And when they have, as they think, 
found him, and have bowed their souls in adoration, who shall 
dare to call this ‘unbelief, or venture to “circumscribe the 
prayer” which mankind, in all their thousand tribes, are for ever 
offering up, within the limits of any formulary ? 

Evident proof there is how diligently men have sought the 
Supreme, and worshipped him when found, in the perpetual variety 
of the forms and objects of that worship,—every nation altering 
or pe, to these according to their possessions of knowledge 
and the light granted them. In the primeval ages, when man 
first looked round on nature for manifestations of power, they 
were struck chiefly by the powers of destruction. ‘The tempest, 
the thunderbolt, the deadly rava of pestilence and famine,— 
each in its rapid, irresistible devastation, presented’ the most 
obvious tokens of Omnipotence, and was reverenced as such by 
men who had not yet learnt that a miracle could be beneficent 
and perpetual as well as suddenly destructive, and that as much 
Omnipotence was displayed in the silent, genial fall of the dew, 
as in the exterminating rush of the whirlwind. Hence the first 
religion was one of fear; and wherever the primitive rites have 
been preserved, the worship still exhibits that character, as 
shown in the ancient human sacrifices of every country—in the 
immolation of victims ‘to Juggernaut and Boodh, and in the 
devil-worshipping of the South Sea Islanders. 

The next phasis presented the deification of Nature herself; 
filling heaven and earth with a multitude of intelligences who 
controlled all their movements and regulated the courses of crea- 
tion. ' These deities were, many of them, thought gentle and 
beneficent; they were loved as well as reverenced—were invoked 
in distress, and celebrated in song; worship became a festival, 
and religion itself a poetry. Ere Sing; from believing that the 
pods had sympathy with men, it came to be believed that me 

ad ‘also'their passions; that, in fact, they resembled men in all 
things except their mortality. And when once become thus 
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anthropomorphous by the help of sculptors, and poets, the, race 
of castiale a multiplied ot mokantheseal el teptemies 
and their actions and attributes became so perplexed, or even 
absurd, that at length, as the shortest way out of the difficulty, 
the explanation was contrived that these divinities had once been 
men— ings and conquerors, whose earthly career. had furnished 
many of the tales told about them, and whom the admiration of 
posterity had converted into gods. And thus arose hero-worship, 
which we consider not as a distinet form, but rather the secondary 
phasis of a decayed and vanishing system; for we do not believe 
that it was ever in the nature of man to worship his grandfather ; 
neither is there sufficient evidence for the supposition ,that 
Jupiter was merely a king of Crete, or Ceres nothing more than 
the mother of Telephon, who invented the plough, to induce the 
belief that the divinities were: formed out of the mortals.. ‘The 

robability lies the other way—that their mortal character was a 

ter superstructure upon their original divinity. Dr "Taylor 
lays much stress upon the fact that in all nations an idea, a tradi- 
tion, has been found current, that. the origin of civilization was 
derived from celestial visitants; that we find almost, universally, 
let the traveller go where he will,— 

“ The relics of a more ancient system of civilization, far superior 
to that which they at present possess, and traditions ascribing: the 
invention of each of these better processes to some celestial being. 
The same fact meets us in the early history of most civilized nations : 
the ancient Greeks, like the modern islanders,of the South Sea, 
averred that they received the first elements of civilization from the 
gods; that is, from a race of beings more perfect than themselves. 
There is a universal consent that the first impulses to improvement 
were derived from a foreign source ; and no tribe or nation has yet 
been found that asserted the spontaneous development of its civiliza- 
tion.” —Vol. i, p. 216. 

Now, in estimating the value of the evidence derived from, this 
universal tradition, a distinction should be drawn between those 
general impressions which all men naturally possess, and. the 
more minute, peculiar details of their history ; for it is only from 
these latter that any proof can arise, by their coincidence, of the 
common origin of the legend, .. For instance, the belief in a first 
state of innocence,—in a golden age,—might easily be common to 
the whole earth, without thereby proving the existence of a single 
original record, but in the tradition of a deluge we find. a. far 


surer testimony; and the employment, of the same_ arbitrary 
sound as the name of any production, such as the word fobaeco, 
which is used in every land where that substance is knowp, proves 
incontestably its source from a common derivation. 
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This reference to the gods, as the authors of civilization also, 
appears to us nothing but the expression of an idea, common to 
humanity in all times, that their forefathers were better than 
themselves,—possessing knowledge and powers from which their 
descendants had degenerated,—an idea born out of the vague 
consciousness of man that he has within him a longing and 
a capability for something more exalted than he is, and from 
his willing belief that, though to himself this is nothing but an 
impotent aspiration, to his fathers it has been a reality and an 
attainment. We see tokens of this tendency existing even yet 
in our own reverence for antiquity, and in the faith which we 
laugh at, yet hold strongly as ever, in the “ wisdom of our ances- 
tors.” 

Keeping constantly in view that inner and vital truth which 
every worship contains enshrined within it, we are well able to 
comprehend the reasons why certain systems of religion should 
fade and fall at certain periods; and to rejoice in that event, 
seeing how completely their truth must be obliterated, how 
entirely it must be disfigured by corruptions, and obscured by 
absurd fantastic embellishments, before that fall can arrive. The 
history of every creed presents always the same succession of 
changes, following in regular order; being, first, simple, intel- 


lectual; the ideas of Providence and the — Being expressed 


much as abstractions, at once sublime and pure; affording sure 
ground for faith aud reverence, and none for superstition. Such 
was the case in the primitive times of our Christian faith; such 
also was, in some measure, manifested in the Greek worship of 
the “elder gods,” and in the now almost unintelligible theology 
of the Egyptian Osiris and Isis. Passing, presently, from this 
original purity, the abstract intellectual principles of belief be- 
came shadowed forth into sensible figures, at first as parables or 
allegories, to help the less instructed worshipper, and these 
gradually losing their symbolic characters, were erected into the 
actual objects of adoration. ‘l'hen arose hierarchies, which 
established a temporal power on a divine foundation, and holding 
the keys of one world wielded the sceptre of the other, forming 
that union of priesthood and government which is always so 
hurtful to both. The religion now becomes intricate, sensual, 
and persecuting : its name is mystery; its holy things are idols; 
and instead of intrinsic persuasion of its truth, the worshipper 
can bring nothing but a tame consent to the ritual, verging tast 
towards a sneering scepticism at its now unmeaning ceremonies. 
The time of its fall is now at hand ! 

All the older creeds have thus disappeared, and in this manner 
were introduced those corruptions of the Christian churches 
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which have, from time to time, with much conflict and confusion, 
been swept away, as reformers arose to demolish the rubbish of 
forms and images under which truth appeared well nigh extin- 

ished. 
| Religious truth,” says Dr Taylor, “is peculiarly exposed to the 
danger of being absorbed in forms, but at the same time it would be 
a most perilous experiment to present it always to mankind as a 
vague abstraction: an opinion that has not been embodied in form, 
rarely influences life or conduct; it is a speculation, and nothing 
more. It is true that the form of religion may exist without the 
substance, but it is equally true that the substance rarely exists with- 
out the form. 

“The peril of forms results from the natural indolence of the 
human mind. During the struggle necessary for the establishment 
of an opinion, the truth on which it is based remains pure and per- 
fect; but when the victory is won, triumph produces apathy; and 
the conquerors trust to formularies for the memory instead of proofs 
for the understanding. Two great evils necessarily result: the 
grounds of belief are shifted from argument to authority, and from 
reason to credulity, while the forms are more easily corrupted as 
their proper signification sinks into oblivion. Even if- human de- 
dy did not corrupt formularies, symbols, and ceremonies, the 
apse of time, the changes of circumstances, fashions, language, and 
modes of expression, divert formularies from their original meaning, 
and obscure the truth they were intended to shadow forth.”— 
Vol. ii, pp. 142-3. 


We do not exactly understand whether, in this passage, the 
author “speaks advisedly,” with a full knowledge where his 
pone is leading him; but to our comprehension his argument 

ears most convincingly upon the extreme peril of having 
‘forms ” at all—as also that when, in the next page, he says 
that “an established system of opinions must frequently rest for 
its main support upon simple acquiescence in its forms,” he is at 


.once giving the strongest authority for the abrogation of establish- 


ments. An abstraction may sometimes be “ vague” or specula- 
tive, but a “form” is always destructive. It is transitory, cor- 
ruptible in its very nature, and apt to communicate the infection 
of its own corruption to the truth with which it is conjoined. 
With how many forms have we dispensed already, and that with- 
out damage? ‘Time was when the “form” of the cross, as a 
sensible, material image, pictured or sculptured, was one of vast 
significancy. ‘Three hundred thousand true believers have fol- 
lowed it through peril and suffering into a distant land; but are 
we worse Christians now that the worship of this form is called 
idolatry, and the cross is become an “abstraction ?” 

In the lapse of a few years, in the change of manners and cir- 
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eumstances,) ever y. farms cothestoolase its vitality ;.the lively in- 
telligehte whiehtit.end¢e:pessessed dias: yanished ; it is: left empty, 
unineaning++-i1l one avord alie./; Thenarises a season.of mystery 
and .s¢eptieism3-the werld aliounds in hypocrisy ;: faith, both. of 
religion. ahd alb authoritl,.Gppeats:dead; society has lost its 
firmest links time, trully, ofdanger -and darkness, such as we 
are now passing, through! :iAnd) the: remedy? ‘ Restore the 
faith,” say sothe,).! Breathe izito:the forms a new spirit—revive 
a new-lifein the decayed or-torpid: frame of society.” Yes; but 
how.?!; Fhese:: forms Sam ‘not: suffered violence, and cannot be 
restored |by iendedvour. [They perished irrevocably through the 
change that the world has undergone; they became unfit, and a 
metkery 3: the .atmosphene! avas:tde:clear and rarefied for them, 
and, they, died away. {Gan these dry bones live?” Or where 
shall we' find te“ quickening:apell’? capable of accomplishing the 
minacle, of their resurrection 2: i. 

Newton must have had;a far more living faith in the principle 
of attraction, whicli he had himself discovered by long investiga- 
tion, than.ourselvés;.to whom-it hasiceme as an inheritance. It 
might happen that| the study..of. mathematics should so fall into 
disuse that\noue remained capable of going through the process 
of demonstration. :- yet! a) faith in it: would remain for a generation 
or two undisturbed, and the: forms of that faith would be ex- 
hibited. in, orveries, and worked eutin almanacks; but all under 
a dangerous predicament, at the merey of any bold theorist who 
should propound some newer plausible doctrine. 

But we ave-watned that! change: is:most injurious, and exhorted 
not to venture on it, since nothing planted can flourish while you 
are, perpetually, disturbing. the earth around its roots. We con- 
sent \to the -assertion: change is indeed destruction; but the 
deduetion);we draw from this 4s;;hotithat we should therefore 
postpone it for, the present,| but that-we should render it unneces- 
sary, fot ever; by, cwtting away.all:that is liable to decay and. 
degradation,--by :abelishiug: forms, whether they be saint-pray- 

ing, and| adoration of irelicsy.or\iappear-in the shape of an arbi- 
trary ritual,aud.dogmatical articles. :All are cumbrous, temporary, 
local, things, §$,0£| seasons anxLcireles.” |; Why should we join the 
eternal, to the evanescent—tlie spirit, which should. penetrate the 
uniyersey-to a, body, that ai spam can icireumseribe ? 

By» far, the'; most, interestinig-ehapter in Dr 'Taylor’s vol- 
umes |.is; that .whieh; cosidludes the work entitled ‘’The Con- 
servative|, Principles,,of, Society.” Our article has already ex- 
teniled,, to,-too., great lengthi fori-as-to even lightly touch 
upon. the; yaried subjects discussed: in that chapter. ‘They are 
most significant and important: education of the lower classes ; 
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their labour and their amusements; benevolent societies; factory 
government; crime and punishment ;—all are treated of briefly, 
but judiciously, and many of the remarks and principles laid 
down are eminently just. Upon the vexed question of religious 
education, as it has been called, Dr. T. observes: “ We: deeply 
feel that all knowledge is religious; that every revelation of the 
world of matter, or the world of mind, increases the emotions of 
wonder, love, and praise towards the Almighty Being who ‘has 
so mightily called both into existence, and so marvellously 
accommodated them to each other,” and recommends that all 
secular instruction, communicated on the Sunday, should have a 
directly religious aim. 

On the relation of crime and punishment we have an excellent 
exposition of the true purpose of punishment—not vengeance, 
but prevention. ‘ The means of prevention are the only proper 
oo of penal legislation. It was long a prevalent error, and is 
still a very common mistake, to suppose that society inflicted 
punishment upon a criminal in vengeance for the wrong he in- 
flicted upon it, and thus the necessity of inflicting a certain 
amount of suffering was closely associated with the affhinistration 
of justice;” a union which we may well cali mischievous, as it 
has so long tended to continue that fatal system of destructive 
justice, whose end and aim appears to be, not how to amend the 
man, but how to visit with most keen severity the criminal. We 
regret that its too great length prevents our extracting, . or re- 
extracting, M. Cousin’s interesting account of his visit to the 
** Institution for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders” at Rot- 
terdam. 

An “age of transition,”’ such as is the case of the European 
world at present in an eminent degree, will always be attended 
with its own peculiar difficulties. Both in the material and the 
mental world great changes have taken place; a rapid progress 
has been effected, which has suheieaiy elevated soflety as a 
whole, but yet has thrown into much disorder many of its sepa- 
ne and this state will last until a mutual adjustment 
can be made. New arts, novel processes, an altered system of 
manufactures, and many changes in the fields and relations of 
commerce, have involved multitudes in perplexity and distress ; 
while the new principles of knowledge, and the vast stimulus 
given to education of all kinds, have opened to the general mass 
of our population a new power of which they can perceive the 
vastness, but not the limits; and this falling into hands unaceus- 
tomed, as yet, to its ion, is liable to be misused, as riches 
always are when suddenly bestowed upon those bred in poverty. 
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At different periods, this country and others have passed 
through many of the “ eras of transition ;” with long wars, re- 
bellions, and other fierce convulsions: the present period has 
also to be struggled and suffered through, if not with actual 
blood-shedding, yet with distress and confusion enough of a 
quieter sort. Amid this confusion we live, and have to seek the 
remedy—several being offered to us, from many quarters, ready 
made. “Stop the progress,” say the quacks, with that one 
nostrum of theirs; ‘destroy the factories; shut up the schools, 
or let us manage them, which is much the same; redeant saturnia 
regna—let the good old days return.” Not so, Messieurs 
Quacks; we have more than once ere now tried this salve of 
yours, and not found it healing. On another side we are advised 
to hurry through the “ transition” by unloosing all the bonds 
and connexions of society, resolving it into its elements, and 
then let these re-unite, according to the laws of their mutual 
attraction, into a state of equilibrium. This, too, is empirical, 
destructive. It has been asserted of our solar system, that if its 
smallest atom were to perish, it would be a system no longer. 
The theorie$ of those last-mentioned world-doctors would adopt 
the same assertion into the system of social philosophy, that if 
the smallest truth be suffered to perish, or the minutest falsehood 
to find entrance, a principle of destruction has been admitted 
which nothing will obviate but to unform and reform the whole 
system: Instead of this, why not endow your system with some 
repellant power which shall disengage the falsehood, making it 
elastic, so as to expand and contract according to the circum- 
stances of its position ? 

The truth that regulates the political world can never be the 
rigid, immutable verity which governs the moral ; it must partake 
in some measure of the nature of expediency, and must change 
in form and fashion to suit the varying condition of the social 
being it is intended to preserve. fen cannot confine a in 
the same vessel which will hold water, and you cannot Bind a 
fluid in chains as you can a solid mass; and thus as mankind 
pass through every intermediate state in their advance towards 
improvement, the forms of the government which is to keep 
them in harmony must also vary; each of them being, for a cer- 
tain period, suitable—that is true—and after the lapse of time 
becoming unfit, and so must be changed as worn out and obso- 
lete. Victor Cousin calls these rejected forms “ errors that have 
served their time.” But why “errors” at all? Was the Athe- 
nian democracy an error, because at length it produced a Cleon, 
or succumbed to the ‘Thirty Tyrants ? Vader the government 
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of consuls, Rome grew into majesty: was that government an 
error, because, after seven hundred years, Caligula made his horse 
a consul ? 

The divine right of kings was a necessity during ages of 
unrule and turbulence, as an attractive power to bind into alle- 
giance the self-willed ferocity of feudal barons; but it was broken 
through on the first occasion that a sovereign dared to abdicate, 
and is now practically annihilated. In like manner, the British 
House of Cameaeas has grown since its establishment from a 
mere assembly to petition for redress of grievances to being the 
highest power in the realm; just as the commons themselves, of 
whom it is the representative, have risen from almost nonentity 
as beings of thought and intelligence to their present eminence 
of wealth and knowledge. 

Still the want of “elasticity” is perpetually felt in every 
national enactment. Legislating upon the old principles, we 
ae our laws with a view only to the immediate present, to 

eal some crying evil, or remove some too glaring inconsistency 
—but seldom having any prospective reference to futurity, or 
furnished with the power to adjust themselves to an altered state 
of society. From this cause we are compelled to be for ever 
renewing and amending, till our whole polity has become most 
intricate and heterogeneous, “a thing of shreds and patches.” 
The Reform Bill already wanted reforming, even when the final 
words were speaking which passed it into a law. All church 
bills, corporation bills, commercial bills, however well adapted to 
the moment of their enactment, must, in few years, become un- 
suitable, because they are “ unelastic,” and so continue to exist 
as “ grievances,” becoming every poe more grievous, or be 
altered and botched up into an ill-looking, ili-wearing web of 
patchwork. 

The “Conservative principles of society,” those principles 
which alone prevent its foundations from Me broken up by 
the conflict and expansion of its discordant elements, are com- 
prised in all those institutions, national and private, for amelio- 
rating the condition of the lower classes, for removing their ig- 
norance, improving their morals, and increasing their happiness. 
Many of these institutions are insufficient in their power, others 
are temporary in their character, and all require constant watch- 
fulness to prevent them from becoming useless, or even hurtful ; 
for, as the evil we have to encounter is always changing in its 
nature, the remedy by which it is to be opposed must also be 
modified to the altered circumstances, or it will itself become an 
evil. ‘Chivalry has departed from the earth,” because the evils 

it was intended to cure had departed before it. We cannot 
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regret, its departure, when considering how much oppression and 
aioe must exist, to find, work ame knight errant. . Sup- 
pase that institution had been perpetuated, how Quizotically 
ridicylous it, wonld have proved sometimes, and sometimes how 
terribly. injurious ! 

A time may come when the existing remedies for present ills, 
—the almshouses, free schools, public charities,—may also pass 
away for,“ want of work,” and be regarded only with veneration 
as the proofs,of an ancient virtue which had become needless. 
Yet,doubt it not that other evils will arise, in their turn to be 
resisted with equal watchfulness, and call forth the exercise of an 
enlightened benevolence. Ia this world man was never intended 
to go to sleep—it was meant that, in some things, he should “ take 
thought for the morrow.” With his motto, vigil et sanctus— 
watehful and holy—he.should_wage.unshrinking war with sin 
and error wherever they may be found. Forgetfulness of 
this has infected so many carefully-constructed systems with fatal 
error. ‘Their founders have been too anxious to set the world 
moving with such machinery that it should thenceforth go alone ; 
that its motions should be continued for ever in a regular, noise- 
less revolution within the orbit prescribed by an exact balance 
of separate forces, and that man need take no further trouble, 
but leave its government in the hands of calculation: therefore 
they have always endeavoured to restrain and compress; chilling 
every warmer feeling, and reducing all the wild spiritual flights 
of intellect within the narrow pathway of a cold philosophy. 
Their systems, indeed, look well upon paper, are impregnable 
in legic, exactand beautiful in their process of reasoning; but 
they’ fail. in: practice because they regard the mind of man as a 
machine+-supposing that this mind: can be trained into a perfeet, 
unresisting’|\compliance with the decrees of a demonstration, and 
will take its direction implicitly according to the calculated pre- 
ponderance: of evil and good. Having no allowance for eecen- 
tricity, granting no fergiveness to those outbursts of enthusiasm 
which, ane perpetually breaking the firmest boundary marks of 
long settled ethies, but from whose generous daring this world 
has sa.eften received fire from heaven, their moral policy is 
formed‘.on the: plan of the ancient conquerors,—solstudinem 
Saciunt,, pacem appellant :: they destroy every feeling, stifle 
every. emotion, freeze up. all fountains of affection; they 
make a,solitude of the heart; and :call it peace. Truth lies so 
entirely in the reverse of this principle that not only is it im- 
portant for:the well-being of society, but also it is necessary. for 
the purity: of every man’s own moral condition, that his _—— 
towatds:the ‘good should never subside into repose. He can 
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never be safely left one moment’to' be good “upon system,” ‘but 
must be kept aroused into’ energetic oppositidn ‘to his! foe d'white 
out of this ceaseless antagonism of’ truth and ‘falsehood pom~g on 
round hiin and in him, willbe produced a perfectidh “of moral 
energy, as from the bosom of the tempest are born the gérms ‘of 
terrestrial beauty and fruitfulness. MEO LAER: ae 
We must now conclude; our limits are exhausted, and our sub- 
ject is inexhaustible. Dr Taylor’s volumes’ will, we’ doubt ‘not, 
have considerable circulation, which they desérve' on! panty 
accounts, but we yet hope to welcome the appearance ‘of'a' wor 
which shall more amply fulfil the vast requirements of! 4 natural 
history of society. AIS. 








Arr. V.—1. First and Second Report of the Committee of the 
Association for obtaining Official Inquiry into the Pauperism 
of Scotland. Edinburgh, 1841. Ov 

2. Report of the Committee appointed in consequence of the 
Establishment of an Association in Edinburgh for obtaining an 
Official Inquiry into Pauperism in Scotland, with Remarks by 
a Member of the Committee. Edinburgh, 1841. ~ 


[HE controversy which has been for some time in ptogress as 
to the merits of the existing Poor-laws of Scotland, origi- 
nated with a pamphlet by Dr Alison, Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine in the University of Edinburgh, who maintained the ineffi- 
ciency of the system, and its tendency, from its affording the 
working classes no protection against starvation, to propagate 
among them the elements of disorganization. ‘The two-reports 
at the head of this article represent the two sides of the conitro- 
versy. The former is from an association in communication 
with ‘the larger towns, the inhabitants of whieh ‘are ‘calling for 
an inquiry into the working of the law, by impartial 'persons, 
with a view to its alteration; the latter is from a bedy:con- 
structed to give union and strength to the landed proprietors in 
their resistance to every proposal for an amendment, or for any 
inquiry except such as the administrators of the law may make 
for their own satisfaction. an 
An attempt to give a comprehensive view: of the state of the 
uestion—an attempt which, if successful, may make'‘some 
little addition to the digest of experimental truths on which 
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the Poor-law legislation of England and Ireland should pro- 
ceed,—may be best accomplished by, in the first instance, giving 
an abstract sketch of the system of Poor-laws in Scotland, 
and following it up with an account of the material on which it 
has to work, and the extent to which it has accomplished its 
proper objects. 

The administrators of the funds for the relief of the poor in 
Scotland, are, in the country parishes, the ‘‘kirk sessions” 
and the ‘ heritors” or rated proprietors; and in the royal 
burghs, the corporate authorities. In the majority of cases it 
has been the practice for the latter class of bodies to devolve 
the management on the kirk sessions, retaining in their own 
hands the assessment and collection of the rates. In nearly 
all the country parishes the power of the heritors is merely 
nominal. By a decision of the year 1751, they were found 
entitled to a share of the control, but they are not accustomed 
to interfere with the session, except in some of the large and 
populous parishes, where a considerable sum is raised by 
assessment. The kirk session, which thus, in almost every 
rural parish, possesses the power not only of administering the 
sums collected, but, as we shall presently see, of constructing 
and working the whole machinery of the Poor-law, is the 
lowest in the scale of Presbyterian ecclesiastical courts, and 
consists of the parish minister and two or more lay elders. 
These latter hold office for life, or until they are deposed by 
the sentence of a church court, and are chosen in what is 
termed the self-elective system, ¢. e. when there is a vacancy, 
or it is proposed to add to the number, the existing session 
chooses the new member from the male heads of the congrega- 
tion. It will readily be understood that the clergy are the 
creating and influencing spirits of these little corporations. 

The revenue for the relief of the poor is divided into two 
distinct classes. 1st. The collections made at the church 
doors, together with certain parish fees, and any charitable 
endowments that may have been created for the poor, and left 
in the hands of the ordinary legal managers.* 2nd. The pro- 
ceeds of a general assessment, where it is considered necessary 
to have recourse to that method of making up the requisite 
sum for distribution. Of the sums collected at the church 
doors, a half is reserved by the kirk session for some incidental 
charges, and for occasional charity to persons suffering under 





* By the phraseology of the law of Scotland, which would be ashamed 
to be behind that of England in quaintness, these are denominated “ mor- 
tifications,” 
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accidents or misfortunes, and not considered entitled toa place 
on the regular pauper roll. It is not unusual for a parish to 
“assess itself voluntarily,” or for a portion of its inhabitants 
to subscribe a sum to avoid a regular assessment. The collec- 
tions at the church doors have been always viewed as the primary 
fund, the imposition of an assessment being adopted as a sup- 
plementary resource. It is for the heritors and kirk sessions, or 
others who may have the administration of the system, to decide 
whether an assessment shall take place or not. There are two 
statutary meetings every year, at which the roll of the poor is 
revised, and the question of an assessment decided on. The 
incidence of the tax so voted has been confused and irregular. 
The general principle in country parishes is, that one half only 
is to be levied directly on the land, the other half being col- 
lected from occupants ; in the towns, almost every corporation 
follows its own separate system. In general the tax is levied 
on the citizens according to their ‘‘ means and estate,” but the 
difficulties in the way of such an estimate have been much 
simplified by making the premises occupied the criterion of 
the party’s wealth. In Glasgow much inconvenience was 
found to result from the method of calculating the liabilities 
according to means and estate, and a local act, which cha- 
racterises the system as ‘inquisitorial,’ directly proportions 
the tax to the premises occupied. This subject, however, of 
the incidence of the assessments for the poor, is too compli- 
cated, and, in comparison with some others, too insignificant 
to be here dwelt on at length.* 

The extent to which the practice of assessment has been 
adopted, will be gathered from the following analysis of 879 
parishes, from which returns were received by the committee 
of the General Assembly, which prepared a tabular report on 
the operation of the Poor-laws in 1839. Of these there were, 
unassessed, 517 parishes, with a population of 872,626; there 
were ‘voluntarily assessed” 126 parishes, with a population 
of 305,654; and there were legally assessed 236 parishes, with 
a po ulation of 1,137,646. rom the commencement to the 
middle of the eighteenth century only about eight parishes 
were assessed. When the first statistical account of Scotland 
was completed in 1798, it showed 93 assessed parishes. A 
committee of the General Assembly in 1820 found the number 
to be 209. Itthus appears that, from the year 1820 downwards, 


* In Edinburgh the members of the College of Justice, consisting of the 
members of the bar and the higher class of attorneys, are exempt from 
Poor-rates—an invidious privilege in favour of the most affluent class of 
the community. 
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the, practice has not been making the same progress which it 
made inthe earlier years of the century. 
It may now be well, to, notice the legal claims on these funds, 
and, the manner in which they ate made good. It has been 
stated that a portion of the otlestions at the church doors is to 
be given, to, the “occasional poor,” This may be called the 
charity purse of the, kirk session—a fund which it is entitled 
to dispose of within certain limits at its own discretion, without 
incurring any legal responsibility from its preferring one mode 
to another, Instances, have occurred, but they are very few, 
in which this fund has been known to be applied to the relief 
of able-bodied labourers in periods of stagnation and distress. 
Excepting this. chance of relief, from a small and very uncer- 
tain.fund, on which no possible train of circumstances can 
gine & legal claim, the adult poor (viz., those above the age of 
ourteen) who are not permanently disabled, are not within the 
operation, of the Poor-laws. The expression used in defining 
the class to whom, the law applies, is “the impotent” poor. 
Bodily or mental disability is the necessary qualification to 
bring’ an imdividual within this rule. The only case in which 
there is anapparent exception, and m which external misfor- 
tune seems to give the pauper a claim, is that of a widow, with 
a mumerous (small, family ;; but here the relief is, properly 
speaking) given ‘to the children. ..Such, at least, is the doctrine 
acted ‘on, and deduced ‘by the legal authorities from the sta- 
tute-law of Scotland. ' The! foundation of the Scottish Poor- 
law is,the act; of 1679, c. 74, which ‘contains so many provi- 
sions: in! common with the 14th Elizabeth, passed seven years 
earlier; that it has been very justly considered a mere imitation 
of'the English act. “But there is ‘one essential point on which 
they, differ, The Scottish statute contains no provision for 
supplying the. able-bodied with work. The political causes of 
this’ distinction ‘seem to be simple enough. The vagrancy of 
Scotland’ was 'tod’cuinbrous a mass for the government to deal 
with in, a remedial’ of otganising capacity. The workhouse 
would -come, mn a ludicrous juxta-position with the Rodric 
Dhus and the Johnny Armstrongs—the Highland cateran and 
the ‘botder rievers.*' ‘The penal ‘law alone furnished weapons 





” Fletcher, of Saltoun, said, upwards of a century later, in 1698, “ There 
havé,always been. in.Scotland such numbers of poor, as by no regulations 
conld ever, be orderly provided for; and this country has always swarmed 
with,smeh, numbers of idle v nds as mo laws could ever restrain.” His 
account of the number and habits of these vagrants, and of the amount 
of poverty in Scotland in his day, is startling and somewhat incredible 
when we reflect that the population did not exceed a million, “There are 
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for the strife with these formidable enemies, and, the law was 
made such that if it cou donly ‘strike a few, the Vs corms on 
should make up for its rarity by its severity. Tt was, therefore, 
enacted, ‘‘for the staunching of maisterful and idle beggars,” 
who are characterised as ‘ overlaying” the country ** with 
horse, houndes, or other gudes ;” “ that their eares bee’ nayled 
to the trone, or to an uther tree, and theit eares cuttéd off, and 
banished the countrie, and gif thereafter they be foutid againe, 
they be hanged.’’* , | 
Notwithstanding the doctriné of the authorities, founded on 
the silence of the act of 1579 as to able-bodied paupers, there 
is a decision of the Court of Session which, if acknowledged as 
an authority, would sanction the'heritors and sessions of pa- 
rishes in assessing for their reliéf.’’ This case occurred 'in/1804, 
a year following on two seasons of scarcity.” In thepatish 
of Dunse an addition was made’ to the assessment avowedly 
for the support of the industrious poor, and on one of the rated 
inhabitants disputing the impost, the court of session,’ by a 
majority, decided against him, ‘Nothing would ‘more astonish 





at this day,” he says, “in Scotland, besides’ a great many poor families 
very meaunly provided for by the.church, hoxes, with others, who, by living 
upon bad food, fall into various diseases, 200,000 people begging from door 
to door. These are not only no way advantageous, but a very grievous 
burden to so poor a country. And though the '‘ttamber of theni be’ perhaps 
double of what it was formerly, by reason! 6f this present great_distress, yet, 
in all times, there have been about,100,000, of those vagabonds who, have 
lived without any regard or subjection either to the laws_of, the land,. or 
even those of God and nature; fathers incestuously accompanying with 
their own daughters, the son with the mother; and the brother ‘with ‘the 
sister. No magistrate could éver discover, or be ‘informed, which: wayione 
in a hundred of these wretches died, ;or ;that) ever -théy were ; baptized. 
Many murders have been disepyered among, them, and they are mot only 
a most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants, who, if ney give not 
bread, or some kind of provision to perhaps forty ‘such villains in one day, 
are sure to be insulted by therm) btit ‘they rob many poor péople who live 
in houses distant from any neighboyrhood: In: years of plenty, many thou- 
sands of them meet together in the mountains, where, they feast and riot 
for many days; and at country weddings, markets, burials, and other, the 
like public occasions, they are to bé seen, both men and women, ‘perpetually 
drunk, cursing, blaspheming; aid fighting together.”—(Fletcher’s Works, 
pp. 100, 101.) J~—zomowtens yanitlot odd 16 

* There were some attempts dt ‘a later period to. introduce the work- 
house system, avowedly for the purpose of confining and employing able- 
bodied vagrants (see act 1672, c. 18). These acts, however, never came into 
practical operation, and on the principle of revocation by desuetude, ‘are 
not considered part of the law. (There are io workhouses in ‘Scotland, 
except in Edinburgh and Paisley, unless, indeed) the’ Glasgow’ Hospital 
should be so termed. With’ thesé exceptigns; ‘all the relief is’ out4door! A 
small portion only of the adult’ paupers of’ Edititburgh sre timated of the 
workhouses. a a se eee ae Nene ENGI I VIES 

+ Pollock v. Darling, 4th January, 1804. 
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an English lawyer than the calm assurance with which the 
commentators discuss this decision as a mere administrative 
act of humane expediency, adverse to the general spirit of the 
law, and a precedent which, since opinion in Scotland has run 
in favour of limiting the provision for the poor to the smallest 
possible amount, it would be out of the question to imitate.* 

Whether in the case of the parochial authorities refusing aid 
to the able-bodied, in circumstances however aggravated, the 
courts of law would interfere, is a question which has never been 
tried, and which, indeed, it would be hopeless to try; and this 
brings us to the great distinction as regards remedial recourse 
between the English and the Scottish system. In Scotland the 
parochial authorities act not only in an administrative, but 
in a judicial capacity. There is no appeal from their deci- 
sions to any local judge, or other regulating authority. An 
admirable machinery for such recourse might have been found 
in the local courts of the sheriffs, who are so instrumental in 
distributing the blessings of cheap justice in Scotland. It has 
been found that the sheriff may ordain the parochial autho- 
rities to take a claim into consideration and decide on it, but 
he cannot review their decision. It can only be opened up in 
the Court of Session, and even there it is held that the formality 
of the procedure, and the circumstance of the party being of the 
description entitled to relief; are the only subjects that can be 
taken into view, and that the adequacy of the relief afforded can- 
not be discussed. In the eyes of its supporters, this is the 
crowning blessing of the Scottish system. The Court of Session 
is, perhaps, with the exception of the Court of Chancery, the 
most expensive and tedious tribunal in the empire; and it is 
considered specially fortunate that there is thus virtually no 
appeal from those whose pecuniary interest it is to award the 
least possible amount for the support of the poor. 

One farther subject has to be noticed before we leave the legal 
department—the law of settlement. A settlement squeal by 
birth was, by the statute of 1579, to be superseded only by a 
residence of seven years in another parish; but the period was 
afterwards, by act 1672, c. 18, shortened to three years. Mere 
residence, without any other qualification, is the sole requisite. 
The privilege is not confined to natives of Scotland. The settle- 
ment of children under fourteen years old is, not the parish where 
they are born, but that on which the father was settled, if they 
be Rechte or the mother, if they be illegitimate. The per- 
nicious effects of this law of settlement will be at once com- 





* Vide Dunlop’s ‘ Parochial Law,’ 345. 
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prehended, and will come prominently out when we glance at 
the working of the system. 

The average annual sums collected under this system during 
the three years 1835, 6, and 7, were,—by collections at the 
church doors, 38,300/. 10s. 2d., by other voluntary contributions, 
18,9762. 10s. 2d.; from sessional fees, &c., 20,604/. 12s. 10d.; 
from assessment, 77,239/. 19s. The last item, it will be ob- 
served, comes to nearly half the aggregate amount, which is 
155,1212. 12s. 2d. The population among whom this expense 
is divided was, by the census of 1831, 2,365,114; and, as a 
contrast, it may be noticed that in Wales, with a population 
of 806,182, the average expenditure on the poor, during the 
same three years, under the economised Poor-law, was 
254,437/.* Dr Alison justly observes, that if the provision for 
the poor of Scotland were proportioned to the reduced pro- 
vision for England, it would be raised from about 150,000/. to 
about 800,000/. Taking the average of the various sums col- 
lected in different forms for the same three years in Scotland, 
we find that the charge for the maintenance of the poor comes 
to exactly 1s. 33d.+ per head on the population. In England, 
on an average of the same three years, the charge is 6s. 10}d. 

There are two distinct points of view in which this very start- 
ling difference may be contemplated, the one or the other 
leading to a true conclusion as to the merits of the question, 
according to what may be the difference in the state of society 
between the two countries. Ist. If they are nearly the same 
in this respect,—if England does not possess elements of 
poverty to a much greater extent than Scotland,—if, in short, 
the industrious people in Scotland are not much better off 
than those of England,—then either the retrenched provision 
for the poor in England is still a profligate waste of money on 
unworthy objects, or the poor of Scotland are subjected to a 
portentous amount of misery from which those of England are 
relieved. 2nd. To leave room for the supposition that neither 
of these alternatives is consistent with fact, it must be shown 
that the state of socitty in Scotland, in so far as regards 
the elements of pauperism, is widely different from that of 
England, and, indeed, of the rest of civilized Europe. We 
believe a glance at the subject will show the absurdity of this 
supposition, and exhibit Scotland by just so much the more 





* The sums mentioned in regard to Scutland are the gross sums col- 
lected, without’ deductions for litigation, &c. In regard to England and 
Wales, we quote the sums simply expended for the relief of the poor. 

+ The Report of the General Assembly makes it 1s. 2d. per head, 
probably making allowance for the increase of population since 1831. 
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lableytol the vafious: social evils which spring from an impo- 
verished | population. as she jis; defective in the means of cor- 
rectamg then, i vilq af diod aoitie ] 

\\ The: behefj ‘that othe. sarhe social; system which will preserve 
order ini dispersed and. stagnant rural population, is sufficient 
for the organization of the shifting masses in commercial towns, 
or the unabsqciated multitudes who suddenly people manufac- 
turing localities, as at-the root of the prejudice in favour of the 
Scott}shpoorlaw, thonugh,,our, neighbours are too shrewd a 
peoplestey let this fallacy interfere with the other organising 
elements of society. [There has thus been a sort of systematic 
neglect :of:the |position of the itidigent, and the consequence of 
which: is; that inthe towns, misery, with its companions, disease 
and jcrime,)are| alarmingly, but mot unnaturally, increasing. 
Thété are indeetl, elements m the composition of the larger cities 
of Scotland that would seem to. fender a competent system of 
Poor-liws: fully -more: necessary there than in England. The 
manufacturing -popolation increased with prodigious rapidity. 
Wages) béing found ‘below the average of England, and water 
power abundant, English and native capital inundated the manu- 
factunnng: districts, concentrating round it a population that in- 
creased» with more than the average ‘rapidity, till wages came 
near ito. an ‘equivalent. with those of England. The population 
of| Glasgow, which)in 180] was-77,386, is now 272,000.. That 
of Dundee has risen in. the.\same period from 26,084 to about 
60,000, ; Paisley, which. sixty years ago was a village with 
some'5,$00iinhabiténts, had, by the census of 1831, 57,466. The 
population of Lanarkshire in general, was more than doubled in 
the first.30cyears of the century. |. 

A consitlerable proportion of this additional population is 
imported. from fizeleed, ‘arid; on that portion the whole odium 
of| whatewer:eviliprinciples. are found at work in the large 
cities; ;ig :promiscuously thrown. The Irish certainly form a 
large proportion: of the population in the west;—in Glasgow 
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|* They do not trust to the moral influences for the preservation of the pub- 

c peace, or for protection from depredation, Their police systems are well 
organised, and their erifninal practice is sharpened by the improved science 
of the ‘age to: snit its increasing wants. ' The necessity of a rural police was 
lately pointed: out; and no. sooner:was) it/ proposed than it was gladly and 
almost. ynanimously adopted, though. bringing with it a new tax. The 
system is an, improvement in itself, but we wish we could see anythin 
ike the same alacrity in adopting its counterpart. The police was requi 
to’ ‘dtive dway ‘thé vagrants, but’ the landed gentry are slow in seeing the 
necessity. of providing ‘a: place where they are to be driven to. Formerly 
the city police drove them to the country, and now the rural police drive them 
back upon, the towns. ;. 
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they amounted, at the census of 1831, to 35,000: >»: They have 
undoubtedly produced the effect of reducing wages,jand pressing 
the population to a lower position both in physicaldand moral 
standing ; but they have not accomplished so ‘much of this'work 
as they have got credit for: The people among whom they tame 
were already tainted, and ‘too ready ‘to ‘mingle theiriwaters in 
the downward stream. Of this ‘degenerate’ population, | 'the 
handloom weavers form a eonsiderable portion. 2 

It has been the boasted: characteristic of the ;people of 
Scotland, that the material of their pride and' ‘enjoyment jwas 
laid more in the intellectual and moral, than in the physical 
objects of human ambition. ‘Their mental culture; religious 
feeling, and individual independence of character,' have’ been 
favourably contrasted with the love of. physical enjoyment and 
rebecca ea comfort, characteristic’ of their neighbours.» While 
their deficiency in personal: cleanliness, and” in tegular social 
habits, has been admitted as a defect, it has getierally been 
noticed as far more than compensated by these manifestations 
ofa higher moral cast of being!) Admitting: the: distinction 
to hold true where there) is rooin for the exertise of the higher 
qualifications, it is to be feared that, in othercircamstances,' the 
Scotsman’s deficiency in ‘the minor social virtaes, makes dem’ a 
more easy prey to the inroads of contaminating’habits;:and that 
thus, when from gradual depression, or unexpected calamity, the 
food that nourishes his higher intellectual appetite is removed, he 
sinks the faster into the abyss of degradation.)|-That such is 
the case in the existing absence ‘of. ‘any. sufficiémt check in the 
career of destitution, through a proper legislative! provision) for 
the poor, is abundantly proved by the state of the larger-towns. 
A comparison of the physical positiom of »Manchester ‘and 
Liverpool with that of Givekve and Edinburgh, is humiliating 
to a Scotsman, and an inspection of the poorer districts‘in the 
two latter, could hardly suggest 2 feeling of gratifying pride to 
a right-thinking Englishman, however much it mightoreconcile 
him to what formerly may have appeared the limits of 
destitution.’ There are’ indeed ‘many’ peceiliarities ‘im! the 
construction of the older parts of the Jarge ‘towns’ of ’Scot- 
land, crowded, as they required, to,be, within walls,. to., protect 
them from the English, that tend: to give shelter'and encou- 
ragement to an offeast- population.’ Few who takea tourist's 
passing glance at the fugbed’ picturésqueness Of the ‘old town 
of Edinburgh—few even. of those who see..it, tawering, hefore 
the windows of their handsome: mansions.) the new:town, 
know the nature of the population that’ burrows: in itsmoxious 
caverns. These massive stone edifices, with their narrow, pre- 
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cipitous alleys, all originally built with the same view of keeping 
force, legal or illegal, at bay, look as if they were constructed for 
the very purpose of a city of refuge to those who seek to flee 
the light of day and the view of society. It would be an 
active, costly, and laborious police that could keep a cognizance 
over the proceedings in their interior recesses; and so long as 
the inhabitants remain there, and do not carry their operations 
into the more respectable walks of society, they are left to 
follow their own ways. Their physical appearance is in unison 
with the territory they inhabit: strangers who look into the 
closes of the High street, notice the savage air of the inha- 
bitants, who, like a sort of city mountaineers, carry with them a 
aca distinction from the other portions of the population. 

hen one of these huge tenements is burned down, it is gene- 
rally remarked that a retinue of squalid wretches, never seen at 
other times, is exposed for a short time to public view. “ Pull 
down the nests and the rooks will fly away,” was a practical 
maxim, applied with memorable effect in the same part of the 
empire: and undoubtedly the sanatory reforms which the late 
government showed a disposition to put in practice, and which 
the present government can have no interest in opposing, would, 
in this respect, have a materially beneficial effect, independently 
of any alteration of the Poor-law. 

With regard to Glasgow, all who have read the Report of 
the Hand-loom Commission, and Mr Symons’s work ‘ On Arts 
and Artisans,’ will remember his description of the wynds, in 
which he says, “ I have seen human degradation, in some of its 
worst phases, both in England and abroad, but I can advisedly 
say that I did not believe, until I visited the wynds of Glasgow, 
that so large an amount of filth, crime, misery, and disease, 
existed in one spot in any civilized country.” If it should be 
suspected that Mr Symons uses the traveller's privilege of 
colouring his description, let us see the picture of one who has 
viewed the same ground with the practical eye of a police 
authority. Captain Miiler, the superintendent of police in 
Glasgow, in a paper read at the last meeting of the British 
Association, says :— 


“In the very centre of the city there is an accumulated mass of 
squalid wretchedness, which is probably unequalled in any other 
town in the British dominions. In the interior part of the square 
bounded on the east by Saltmarket, on the west by Stockwell street, 
on the north by Trongate, and on the south by the river, and also 
in certain parts of the east side in High street, including the Ven- 
nals, Havannah, and Burnside, there is concentrated everything that 
is wretched, dissolute, loathsome, and pestilential. These places are 
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filled by a population of many thousands of miserable creatures. The 
houses in which they live are unfit even for styes, and every apart- 
ment is filled with a promiscuous crowd of men, women, and children, 
all in the most revolting state of filth and squalor. In many of the 
houses there is scarcely any ventilation ; dunghills lie in the vicinity of 
the dwellings; and from the extremely defective sewerage, filth of 
every kind constantly accumulates. In these horrid dens the most 
abandoned characters of the city are collected, and from whence 
they nightly issue to disseminate disease, and to pour upon the town 
every species of crime and abomination. In such receptacles, so 
long as they are permitted to remain, crime of every sort may be 
expected to abound ; and unless the evil is speedily and vigorously 
checked, it must of necessity increase. The people who dwell in these 
} meen of the city are sunk to the lowest possible state of personal 

egradation, in whom no elevated idea can be expected to arise, and 
who regard themselves, from the hopelessness of their condition, as 
denmet to a life of wretchedness and crime.”—Pp. 14-15. 

For the bearing of this state of society on disease, the con- 
comitancy of fever with poverty, the greater extent of its fatality 
among the numbers who, in such circumstances, are attacked 
by it, and the terrible evidence that is given in this gloomy 
branch of statistics, of the inferiority of the Scottish to the 
English population, we must refer to the works of Dr Alison. 
To them, too, we must refer the reader for detailed sketches 
of the misery produced by the system he combats with, details 
which pall the mind with the dreary monotony of their unvaried 
detail of sorrows. If it be admitted that a material reduction of 
the amount at present administered among the poor of England, 
would create much misery; if, in the case of that amount 
having from the commencement been only one-fifth part of 
what it is, it be admitted that the country would have been 
full of distress, which is not now to be found in it; whoever, 
admitting these general conclusions, cannot fill up the minute 
details, will find them exemplified to his hand in the results 
of these inquiries in Scotland. The chief collector of this 
information has spent a considerable portion of his days in 
doing as much as one man can for the alleviation of the misery 
he is surrounded by, and we find him, in one of his pamphlets, 
conscious of the inefficacy of his unaided efforts, saying, “ If 
it be the dream of an enthusiast to hope that the law may yet 
extend a similar protection to such sufferers with us as it does 
in various other countries, I can only say that it is a dream 
which will last my lifetime; and that I should wish, by what 
I have now written, to bequeath it to those who may come after 
me in the same path of duty to cheer the hearts of others, as 
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it bas-done mine,;;ini many:a sobtary wandering through the 
abodes.of poverty .anib sutferini.?-—Reply to Mr Monypenny, 
Ppa F2-7Bailt eys2 ‘‘100q siuditjesb tenn pie 

oft has béeh saidoby nianyeoF DeAlison’s townsmen, chiefly 
when they tive wished ‘to tifa! Aside from the unflatterin 
detuils He dias Iuid’ before therm: that’ he is frequently impos 
upon i his ‘adimitiistration Of ptivateeharity. Whether this be 
the case dr not; thé rélevanéy ahd aptness of his statistical facts 
and ‘eonelasions, Accompatied us they always are by the remarks 
of a-shrewd praetical Mteleets sre tidt weakened by it. But we 
ate! disposed: to! believe’ it trie, atd farther, to believe that no 
man df ordintty feeling eat pled Kitnself in communication 
withithe lowest! orders’ of Scotlalid without being the subject 
of freq werit fhanpiauition? YPWiv i8%Oe° Of the prominent evils of 
the wyStefi?)THére ate a mb Hitade' of people who must get 
alihs Or'idie; m4) consdious Gf! the'fiét, the vagrants drive a 
trade inthe artof géttiig’s | shite of what must’ be somewhat 
indiscriminately *giveti! “' Grewt! ‘efforts are made to prohibit 
begging, ‘but they are like pressure’ onthe water, which merely 
alters the arrangement of the particles. - A real and effectual 
protwbition of begging would be sentence of death to thousands.* 
The 'publi¢ ‘charities are “equally the subjects of deception, 
and thus, under the present, system, a,large portion of the fund 
collected: for) the :rélief; of destitution goes to the encourage- 
ment of fraud. ‘The money which, scattered in a large town 
over a number of institutions created in the vain hope of sup- 
plying the,place of adegal provision, is thus wasted, would pro- 
duce’a very'different return if economised by official adminis- 
tration. Th’ the'’pfincipal towns,—Edinburgh and Glasgow 
especially, -houses: of refuge for the destitute have been liberally 
supported.!: It is$mpossible to overvalue these institutions, 
but the present state of ‘the “Pébfldw' deprives them of the 
means of producing their legitimate effect. Wheresoever there 
is such an institution, oranyother extraordinary provision for 
the poor, such as.an eleemosynary bequest, the destitute flock 


oe 





Tr 


* The highlands afé''a nursery of mendicants swarming over upon the 
towns and the low conntry. A witness before the emigration committee 
speaks of the advantagé of a family having an idiot among its members as 
a good instrument of,solicifation. Illustrations of the begging spirit in 
its older phase will be found,in Boswell’s ‘Tour to the Hebrides,’ where 


Johnsop, intending tedistribute pence among the children, finds the adult 
popwngon anxious for.acshare, and declaring that there had not been such 
a day-for them) since M‘Leod was there.()\Ai parish would make’ a provision 
for « pauper by buying him a- pair-of seés'toigo a begging in, 
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in multitudes from all quarters of the country, and those-who 
are fortunate enough to be-on the spot, cling to it.as their last 
refuge. ‘‘ Many of the most destitute poor,” says the ex-setre- 
tary of the Edinburgh House.of Refuge, ‘even. thedama and 
blind, who are entitled to aid from country parishes, refuse. to 
leave Edinburgh, giving ag, a,reason that,nothing, is dove for 
the poor in their parishes.” , Owing, to, the right, to, relief 
(such as it is) being attached to a, three, years’, settlement, 
and there being no provisions in | the.law, for the semevaliof 
persons about to become chargeable, the provision, for, the poor, 
if it happen to approach, what will ,preserve; life,).is .eqaally 
the subject. of inroad from, a,distance. . Inthe, towns, where 
public opinion will not admit, of the, stringent; rules adopted 
in the country parishes, wretched creatures congregate with the 
settled design of endeavouring , to live out,on voluntary, charity 
the three years of purgation, | From, the instances put into he 
form of a table in the note, some judgment may be, formed of 
the practical operation of the system in this, respect.® jj¢)/154:1 
The highlanders form a large proportion of these immigrants 





* The materials of the following table are derived, from, ‘the information 
in Dr Alison's works, and from other;sources. _ It does not cover a uniform 
period of time applicable to all the instances, and indeed the time’js not 
mentioned in some cases. It will be observed that the’ first eight ahidtanves 
— legal parochial institutions; the others to voluntary chatitable esta- 

ishments :— | unit joj 





From) } Fronv'|} rN 
—— ! the other Total: 
Locality.| places. | ....; 





Inmates of the Edinburgh charity workhouse (parish 143 289 (4) 4382 





Out-pensioners of ditto pa > or x - 259; | 5) G1Z 41 Ba: 
Inmates of St Cuthbert’s (parish) workhouse, Edin.. aatcl ott 
1 July, 1840 .- 246 | , 215 461 


(N.B. All the children are counted- among 1 
the natives. Among the46l inmates there 
are only 88 adult natives.) | 

Out-pensioners of ditto, 1 July, 1840 223 815 1,038 








Dundee poor’s roll - - - - . - 344 655 999 
Inverness poor’sroll - + = ).-. =. + 1438. | :,,, 328 A7i 
Dumfries poor’sroll - - «=, = .*)- 108. | 164 |... 272 
Aberdeen poor’s roll, 9 May, 1840 - oe 420} 1,097, |, 1,517 
Inmates of Edin. house of refuge, from 1 Oct. 1839, | 

to 1 Sept. 1840 (Edin. and Leith) §- -  - | 607 | 966 |’ 1,573 
Persons sheltered in night refuge of ditto, from 

10 July to 30 Sept. 1840 - 3 ew B82) PB 50B') 4,384 
Persons sheltered in Glasgow night asylum =~ 2/1 2,446! § 6/752 40 9;298 
Inmates of Edin. infirmary, April, 1840 ole A opuclebs | 10282 
Inmates of Glasgow infirmary, April 1840 | - - B | 1406045978 

| 
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to the towns. The five highland counties, Caithness, Inver- 
ness; Perth, Ross, and Sutherland, have 334 pensioners on 
the city and St Cuthbert’s workhouses in Edinburgh. The 
proportion of highlanders who have some assistance from 
the parochial funds of Glasgow must be very great.. There 
is something approaching to the ludicrous in finding the minis- 
ter of Alness, in Ross-shire, saying in his statistical account, 
that people come to live in his parish for the benefit of its poor 
allowance ; the fund is 58/. 18s. 4d. divided among 110 paupers, 
the highest allowance being 1/., and the lowest 6s. per annum. 
If we make allowance for a resident and humane landlord, and 
take a glance at the provisions in the neighbouring parishes, we 
shall find, however, that this choice is not made wabeut reason. 
In the very useful report of the General Assembly in 1839, we 
find that Dingwall, the immediate neighbouring parish, gives an 
annual uniform allowance of 5s.; Foderty gives a maximum of 
12s. and a minimum of 2s. 6d.; Cairnach amaximumof 12s. anda 
minimum of 4s. ; Eddertoun a maximum of 8s. 6d. and a minimum 
of 5s. 6d. ; Knockbain a maximum of 10s. and a minimum of 
5s.; and Kirkmichael a maximum of 10s. and a minimum of 
3s. 6d. These are all annual allowances; nay, there is one 
parish called Criech, which gravely reports itself as giving 
its poor a maximum of 3s. a year, and a minimum of 
ls. Intense, indeed, must be the misery that makes human 
beings barter independence for sums like these. It is 
only by knowing such facts that an Englishman can com- 
prehend how the 7s. a month of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
given only to those who suffer under permanent bodily 
disability, should exercise a power of attraction at 200 miles 
distance, and stand forth as the crowning and rich reward of a 
toilsome journey and three years of patient suffering. And yet 
it seems that it is not alone among those who obtain the 
wretched pittances of the highland parishes that we are to look 
for the misery of the land; we must take into view those who 
are denied the boon. The report of the Assembly, speaking of 
the numbers who in the highlands and isles are denied a place 
on the poor’s roll, gives the following characteristic illus- 
tration : 

“<The parish of Kilmuir, in the island of Skye (cutting off the 
district attached to the parliamentary church of Steinscholl), 
contains a population of 2,275; the average amount of funds 
distributable among the poor is about 3/. annually, and a dis- 
tribution is made only once in two years. The last distribu- 
tion, prior to the date of the return (2ist August, 1838), took 
place on the 3rd March, 1836, when the sum of 6/. 3s. 6d. was 
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divided among sixty-eight paupers.”, The minister states, * As 
the amount of church-collections has; varied little for several 
years back, it has been found necessary to restrict the number 
of paupers to about sixty of seventy,at each distribution ;, but, 
were the funds of greater amount, it would, be necessary ‘to 
admit no fewer than 200 paupers on the roll.”-—P. 15. 

This is reported, not as a solitary instance, but as an illus- 
tration of the state of a great portion of the highlands. | Yet, 
in the midst of this, much is spoken about the high, feel- 
ing of these unfortunates, ,for which the champions. of .the 
landed interest profess a tender regard—a regard by which they 
seem to fortify themselves against yielding to the powerful in- 
ducements which man feels to tax himself. ‘*So far) as,my 
experience has gone,” says the Rev. Mr M‘Pherson, a witness 
before the Emigration Committee, “I have found its effect [that 
of voluntary charity] has been to make them eringe and fawn 
on myself and the elders, and everybody that they expected. to 
be favourable to getting them on the poer’s roll, the very oppe- 
site feeling to independence,” and such a result one would 
naturally anticipate. 

In truth, the state of the highlands must, of itself, be/a very 
prominent topic of consideration with those who may have, to 
— the necessary duty of revising the pauper code of 

cotland ; and indeed, in the report of the Select Committee 
on Emigration from Scotland,’ the first step on the part-of. the 
legislature appears to have been taken towards a reform of the 
law, so far as respects this district. There is, in the histery 
and present position of this interesting portion of the country, 
a series of solemn illustrations of political philosophy, which 
the thousand tourists who see it in its moments of sunshine 
little dream of. A considerable part of the original popula- 
tion was Norse, but the greater and predominant) portion was 
a band of Irish, whose fate has been singularly uniform with that 
of the parent stock, and has produced like fruits. Until the defeat 
of Donald of the Isles, at Harlaw, in '/1411, the highlands was 
more the rival of the lowland kingdom than its dependant. The 
savage hordes gave way before the efforts of civilization and 
discipline ; but there was no amalgamation, and even, the 
subjection, like that of Ireland beyond the pale, was only 
nominal. Of course hard names were used to the: barbarians 
who were unwilling to be subdued, and the King of Scotland had 
his preserves'of highland “ cateran,” “ sorners,” and ‘‘ thieves,” 
which it was his princely sport to hunt down, just as there 
were his Majesty’s “ Irish rebels,” for the use of his brother of 
England. There has always been the antipathy of the van- 
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guished) im the feeling of the highlander to the lowlander, of 
which the last waslike outbreak ;wais, the insurrection of 1745, 
whet the (Celts were induced to fight:for the race that had so 
longioppressed,them,,. Tyranny, ‘vituperation, and invidious 
distinetiona| im civil and religions: privileges, were, as in the 
ease of freland;| ithe! instrumeénts.thtough which the dominant 
rage tried to-produce peace and. content. It wasnot uncommon 
in the seventeeuth century to.aem one clan against another with 
alicence to (exterminate.:.During the last century the plan 
was; adopted iof giving|all-the»privileges of the citizen to the 
favonted.race.of Argyle, and) drming them with the power of 
imposing alt its; burdenson/|the rival clans. It was the inte- 
rest and the; practice; of that family to keep up the breach, 
which, waa presenved, till, later times: by the cruel outrages, civil 
and religious, that followed the battle of Culloden. In their days 
of.s th the bighlanders were, a;bold and cunning predatory 
racey /Ahey kept up the system.of' cattle-rieving even beyond 
the gebellipns but;:the law at/length became too strong for them. 
Thejlast flicker of their lawless: spirit died away when the 
retuetion|.of; the duty.on) British :spirits rendered smuggling 
unprofitable.,, Whoever knew the highlanders before that event 
will, recollect ; am them erties en sprinkling of half 
outlaws-rstalwant; fellows. generally, with the swarthy com- 

lexion, bold eye, ,and hodoked noselof their race, whose inso- 

t and sude heariag proclaimed their way of life to be war with 

the law, not only.as)it. protected the revenue, but in its collateral 
departments... (Of such :a,characterSir Walter Scott gives a 
smart sketch in his; Donald, Caird; ‘who 
‘1ST 200) EWP hE he’s fou ‘he’s stout'and’ saucy, 

S818 ol ote the’ cantle’ of the cawsey ; 

©) ebiist o(Pti¢hatid GhieFand lowland faird 

oiito) Matt 'gé'bdom ts Donald Caird.” 


noah 32HITIIT 
JThese bolder (spirits: have now disappeared, and the charac- 
teristics of the pophlation are:.aisoddened and inveterate indo- 
lence; and.a listless imperviousness to improvement. They not 
—— no- growth: of! imternal civilization, but present an 
obdurate resistance to ats propagation from without. As in 
Ireland, whem Mr Nicholls reported on:it, there is here another 
Ulustiation of the,costlyvices: fiiding their way into the abodes 
of wreteheddiessi: The-hightanders drink largely, and have miore 
thaite their! shane tof; bhe: sux! million and four hundred thousand 
ne Of whisky anngally entered for home consamption in 
dnd,|besides the modicum they still smuggle. ‘Their attach- 
ment tothe: spot oftheir birth is a mere barbarous love of inaction. 
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All who. know their habits must have remarked that reg Pr 
singularly blind to the’ effect offine seérery. 1°? Whéh “they 
are prevailed) on to movejcthey bwilb bat once?! and owithout 
compunction, abandon ther wild: bill sides,! where; qwith: all 
their wretchedness, they: breathethe hdalthy air of heaveny dnd 
huddle together in the polluted dens ‘of ‘the! filthivst districts 
of the large towns, where they quickty-assume the Worst !cha= 
racteristics of a population among whom misery, disease ; ‘dnd! 
crime, seem struggling for pre-eminencées::\Efiwe find no'solu+ 
tion for all this in politicalievents,'therevis bubvéne> other 
method of accounting for it, and that is by presuming ‘a'penerie 
difference in inherent physical ahd ‘morat qualifications, ‘which 
will keep the Celtic race always behind the Saxgny!) Due Jeo" 
We have already hinted ' that this wretched population is fast 
increasing. In the districts!which ‘have! net béen “oleared 'for 
sheep farms the estimated tate of increase kommetimnds exdéeds 
what can be believed, without:presuming “importtations from 
other quarters, for which it would be difficult'to' firid''a source 
or an inducement. Mr Grahamj”in evidence before the'Emit 
gration Committee, says, that in Lo¢hearron ‘and Gairloch *the 
population is said to have doubled respectively in ‘twenty-five 
and thirty years.” In the new statistical account of Scotland; 
the clergyman rates the merease: ofthe’ latter ' district stilt 
higher, viz., from a population of 1,437) in. -1802)°to. one of 
4,443 in 1831. The direct: causes ‘of the -over-population ‘are 
partly historical. Fighting -men were,’ in’ ‘the’ hightands;! the 
staple produce to a later~period ‘than in any ther part of the 
kingdom. Chatham’s enlightened project! for raisme ‘highland 
regiments continued the demand, for the proprietors took rank 
in the army according to the number of men they,could raise. 
When the kelp manufacture was at its height, the lairds (ac- 
cording to the evidence before the..Emigration Committee) 
recklessly invited settlers, and fostered the increase. Among 
the secondary causes of the evil at the present day, are the'sab- 
division of holdings, and: early marriages. || Nine out! of ‘ten of 
the proprietors are non-resident, and ‘the \ mahagettent of 
their estates is just that of the Insh landlords acted Lin dittle. 
But let us see how this sub-division and increase'is sometimes 
checked... A highland ‘laird comes ‘to the'‘cofichasion that it will 
be profitable to convert. his: hills into »sheep-walks) ‘Hé*léases 
them out to speculators, and of coursesthe inhabitaits> have 
to be cleared off by a given day: To: understand’ the feeling 
with which they view the operation, we must’ reimeriber' that. 
the feudal system never had any vital existence im the habits 
and feelings of the highlanders,: but: was msrely-nominallyex- 
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tended over them for the sake of uniformity. Their system was 
the: patriarchal one, their chiefs bemg viewed not as the lords 
of the soil, but the leaders and’ governors of the people who 
lived on it. They were thus in a position in which it was not 
easy to inculcate on them notions of the relation of landlord 
and tenant; and when their chief, acting on some old charter, 
which had been granted more for the purpose of attesting the 
sovereignship of the king than of conferring on the recipient 
any power he could not exercise without it, appealed to the 
harshest rights of a proprietor, they frequently thought their 
own rights invaded, and refused to move. Then the military 
would be called in, and the houses would be burned and levelled 
with the ground, the wretched victims viewing the whole as an 
act of lawless cruelty, sanctioned only by physical force, and 
going through many of the same calamities, and presenting 
jast the same picture as if they had been pillaged by an in- 
vading army. These operations have generally been con- 
ducted with a heartlessness fortunately not often exemplified 
in the treatment by civilized men of each other. “ Loch Dhuich 
ig deep enough for them all,” is the characteristic answer 
attributed to a laird who was appealed to on the fate of the 
helpless wanderers he had cast forth. The rights of property 
must be preserved inviolate, but it is claiming too much of 
society to demand permission to employ the land in such a 
manner that those who are produced on it must die on the way- 
side, or be supported by the inhabitants of the cities. 

In appealing to the country for assistance, the pen propri- 
etors have held out the fall of the kelp manufacture as the 
breaking up of a fixed source of revenue. It was shown pretty 
distipatt 4 Salada to the Emigration Committee, by Mr Mac- 
donald, a London merchant, who had dealt largely in the com- 
modity, that, as a profitable occupation, it existed only for a few 
years, commencing with 1807, and that it began to sink in 1810. 

t was created by the sheer pressure of the salt and barilla duties, 
and was one of those incidental sources of emolument so un- 
expectedly cast up by the force of violent taxation, which were 
received as lucky windfalls, but which the most sanguine 
scarcely trusted to as a permanent source of income. There 
is a counter fact, to which, in connexion with this, the com- 
mittee should direct its attention—the great increase of high- 
land rentals during the past forty years. We have taken the 
pains to look through the highland department of the new 
statistical account of Scotland so far as it is published, and in 
those instances where, both in it and in the old statistical 
aceount (prepared between $791 and 1798) the rentals of parishes 
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are given, we have compared the amounts. The somewhat 
startling results will be found in the note, accompanied by the 
amount of the expenditure on the poor in each case, from the 
General Assembly’s return.* In the data we have adopted 
there may be great errors and miscalculations, and the whole 
apparent result may be capable of some peculiar explanation ; 
but it is surely not too much to say that at the moment when an 
urgent demand is made for a national grant, such a subject is 
worthy of inquiry. 

It has been too clearly shown in the Report of the Committee, 
that before any effective remedial measures can be taken for 
bringing the highland population into a healthy state, there is 
a considerable unimproveable portion that must be removed by 
emigration, Of such a step the greater part of the expense 
will undoubtedly fall on the country; but it would be reckless 
folly to incur the cost, until we have first got security from the 
landlords for the remaining population being so cared for as to 
obviate the recurrence of a like crisis. This can only be 
obtained by a compulsory Poor-law ; and it is such a measure 
that the committee seem to have in view when they recommend 
‘‘a well-arranged system of emigration, im order to relieve the 
present state of destitution, and as preparatory to any measure 
calculated to prevent a recurrence of similar distress.” 

Any one acquainted with the statistics of crime in Scotland 
will at once perceive that destitution is the great thoroughfare 











Estimated Rental See Arverege 
creer tteweretes annually Annual 
* Name of Parish. expended | Expenditure 

by old by new on on each 

antes Saatintion the Poor. Pauper. 

£.-& d. s. d. 

Dunnet - mi bs . 950 3 600 4512 8 10 8 

Olrick — - - 900 4,000 35 611 13 4 
Edderachillis - . - 230 2,492 819 4 7 

Tongue - . ~ - 525 2,282 20 2 2 5 2 

Kincardine - . - 1,250 4,750 a@58 ll 7 

Kiltearn - - - © 1,500 5,300 20 4 0 410 

Fearh - - ~ - 1,500 5,464 1517 8 4 0 

Kilmuir Easter - - - 1,400 800 4 511 8 6 

Lochalsh - - - - 800 3,280 2 92 79 

Contin a oe - . 1,400 6,000 1819 9 8 3 

Knockbain -  # 2,500 6,000 “42 3 : a 

Cromarty - - - - 1,600 3,300 9610 5 ll 4 

Applecross - ° - - 700 3,000 5619 8 75 

Alvie- -+ - - - 800 2,423 1411 2 8 7 
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to punishment. Punishable fraud is very seldom adopted as a 
speculation in that part of the country—indeed the prompt and 
efficient administration of criminal justice would render it a 
very bad one. Occasionally some startling achievement is 
performed by men of genius from London; but the Scottish 
criminals are nearly all creatures bordering on starvation. Itis 
difficult to form an accurate estimate of such matters, yet we 
believe we cannot be far wrong in calculating that the fees paid 
to counsel by persons accused of predatory offences in Scot- 
land do not average, on the whole, 200/. a-year. In Edinburgh, 
though half the new town is depopulated in summer, a burglary 
is an uncommon occurrence ; yet bell-pulls, door-handles, and 
other petty articles easily grasped by the poor creatures who 
wander about the streets, are perpetually carried off. Captain 
Miller estimates the value of property, reported as stolen in 
Glasgow in the year 1839, at 7,653/. 10s., and says, “ In a large 
number of these cases the property stolen was of very trifling 
value, consisting of articles of provision, weights from shop 
counters, and liquor measures we public houses: in other 
instances the articles consisted of bed clothes taken from 
lodging houses where the parties had resided, and which had 
been put by them in pledge, with the intention, it is believed, 
in many cases, of redeeming and restoring them, after the 
pressure of the necessity which had prompted to the commission 
of the offence had ceased. It is proper also to observe, that 
many of the persons convicted of theft were not habitual 
thieves. Some were wives deserted by their husbands — some 
were children deserted by their parents—and many of the 
persons belonging to this class of offenders, as well as to 
other classes, were led to the commission of offences by 
intemperance.” 

It is necessary to notice the administration of the Poor-law 
as to orphans and deserted children, in connexion with this 
subject. Parishes give no assistance to them when they are 
above 14 years old, unless they are disabled ; and young people 
above that age, if they can find no employment, must beg, 
steal, or starve. Nor, if the parents can be found, is there any 
summary means by the law of Scotland of compelling them to 


support their children. The law undoubtedly says they shall 
do so—indeed, in its declaratory capacity, itis more sedulous in 
its injunctions on relations to aliment each other than the law 
of England. But if resisted or neglected, the only recourse is 
an ordinary personal action, which must be conducted in the 
Court of Session. A child is turned out of doors by its parents 
—a woman is deserted by her husband—the parochial authori- 
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ties tell them: there is a remedy, by. anaction at, lay, and that 
they have no concern with, the. a he 

To those who know thejextent.of destit ution, Hh SB 
is sometimes a matter of, mmonder thats An: adual ABSIARES + 
not find their way more frequently, to, the pul ¢ PEESS ; >, 

Scotch are a proud people,.and, i mimost, a if 1 ab 
not lose the propensity to.con¢aal the: Araredatone Th retin 

is a just, a commendable,{ and; a, MSG ul-one sit is baal ik 
here not to be censured, butiasja,- SusRnt ans to be kep st in 
view in the estimate that imay, be .mad the. state. of the 
country from the public PIERFS, obhere yall r'be! a. ‘mighty ghai hige 
in Scottish feeling before we shall there.£ nd a, pal UPS, (popu 
tion making a loud clamonrita, de. supported, In, : Hieiae and 
standing forth to maintain right, to .a,portios of th e. remune- 
ration of the industrious, gk ane it would Rie erhap3, be 
impossible to adduce a more striking ally tration of 1 che 
national character than. this,, tha the winte t of | 1838," a 
period of great destitution.n, oi ie Chartier. agitators: of 
England visited the larger, 4onvpg, 9 {, Scotland, a and “profound! 
ignorant of the history and, institutions of the people they. ‘had 
come among, issued their, usaahuarades aga ist, the ra tyraphy 
and injustice” of the, new English, ert, re ceivmg” the 
usual yell of sympathy,and,apprebaiion, wi a ihe slightest 
allusion being made. to; the, system Me Scott; and I, we the 
pauper’s allowance is less, than ja ssh of w a it is by ‘the new 
arrangement in England. }, Amd these harangues ‘were, de ira 
at large meetings of poor | ipagples, multitudes, of ron, if ‘they 
had the slightest knowledge of the, facts sto, w a pest re 
manifesting their feelings, would have known | that. would 

the most blessed event; in, their dives, to, be a dmitted neta 
reformed English workhouse. 

The method of viewing the subject of, pauperism | ‘in | Sedtfand 
by the defenders of the, existing ;law.ts peculiarly 5 2, ‘one- ided 
one. The question considered by, those clergyn nen W, have 
taken notice of the subject,;has, eenseally, been this s Bed one, 
“ How can the cost of the poor, ibe ept own,?” : € elie 
enabled to “ keep. down the poar's|FO ae frequently. a ye 
of special boast in the.(statistical account drawn ig hin he 
parochial clergy. It has,generally ibeen irppassihle ‘the 
advocates of the system,,4e follow,ont, the sy ject, ‘evoud the 
simple question of cost. Their boastis always, “See how little 
our poor costs,” and jitsis.a view. gorda y egincided a ee 
landed proprietors. » Im; the, Riseigria pbs ned wit ; 
Chalmers as to his favourite scheme, ff for # he manageme nt {of dhe 
poor of St John’s parish in Glasgow, onthe, relay, system, 
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this is always the Doctor’s mi&in position. That they were better 
provided for than the other poor of the city—that there was 
more comfort in their dwellings—more of the necessaries of life 
at their disposal—less fever among them, are questions deemed 
secondary, and never entered on. We admit that it is not 
unlikely that it would be found, on inquiry, that the poor of 
St John’s did obtain more of the comforts of life than their 
neighbours, but if they did so, it was from circumstances which 
the friends of the scheme would keep in the background, The 
project required the aid of several respectable citizens to act in 
the capacity of deacons, and administer the fund. These con- 
sisted of the most wealthy citizens of all parts of the town. 
They were men chosen out and distinguished, and a good deal 
was expected of them. It was a pet scheme, in short, of 
the aristocracy of Glasgow, who were bound to come in 
personal contact with the poor of a small section of the city. 
The influence of these gentlemen, in the way of procuring 
employment, and in various other forms, was thus in a manner 
at the service of their clients; we have heard, too, that 
their purses were frequently appealed to, and that the honour 
was a somewhat expensive one. When, along with this, it is 
recollected how paltry is the sum which the paupers were 
entitled to by the system of assessment, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that for such privileges and opportunities, they very 
readily gave up the difference between the sum raised by 
assessment, and that collected at the church door. 

It is one of the great boasts of the keep-down system, that 
it drives the poor to the support of each other. ‘The rich are 
inaccessible and flinty—the poor behold each other starving, 
and divide their decreasing morsels. Such is this system in its 
nakedness—such is the view which the poor who experience it 
will take of it when they canvas the conduct and consciences 
of the rich. Contemplated in abstract distance, or when 
arrayed in the gorgeous language of Dr Chalmers, it may have 
its charms for those who do not know its practice ; but coming 
upon the practical inquirer as a commentary on the long detail 
of wretchedness that rises before him in connexion with this 
subject, it is like a bitter mockery of the miserable. Its call 
for admiration, as a test of the beneficence that is in human 
nature, is strictly on the principle of fiat experimentum in cor- 
pore vilt; and the commendations on the beauty of the ex- 
emplification forcibly remind one of those devoted natural- 
ists who exult in the success of surgical and chemical opera- 
tions on living animals, without bestowing the thought of 
a moment on the pain they are occasioning. With regard to 
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the other principle, which is an elemental part of the creed of 
those who support the present system, that the independence of 
the people is undermined, and their delicacy in regard to the 
receipt of eleemosynary assistance blunted by a competent 
legal provision, we believe the facts we have adduced as to the 
highland parishes will show how fearfully these defects are 
generated by the present system, and how readily, in the places 
where least is given for it, independence is sold. 

We believe, that notwithstanding the interest and power of the 
parties who are now offering resistance to improvement, the mass 
of the people of Scotland, becoming awake to the evils of the 
system, will set to work and get it remedied with their usual 
good sense and practical discretion. And here, in conclusion, 
we cannot help congratulating those to whom the task may be 
assigned, on the pleasing nature it will assume when compared 
with other corrective and remedial measures, which too often 
have involved a painful balancing of present disappointment 
and hardship against future advantages. Here the principle 
of social organisation will hold companionship with all the bet- 
ter feelings of benevolence and kindliness, and the harvest of 
happiness and enjoyment will at once arise without that inter- 
vening season of doubt and danger which so frequently makes 
the social reformer tremble for the result of his unenviable ex- 
ertions. Nor has the field that air of hopeless barrenness which 
appalled those who sought to grapple with the misery of 
Ireland. All the elements of social riches and greatness are 
abundant in Scotland ; the poverty, however intense, is not tov 
great to alarm; it can all be assuaged without removing any 
sensible proportion from the rewards of the energy, genius, and 
industry of the land, and without throwing any impediment in 
the way of their onward course. J. H. B. 
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Art. VI.—1. Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Metropolitan Improvements, August 2, 1836, 14s. 


2. Ditto (Second Report), August 2, 1838. 14. 
3. Ditto, March 27, 1839. 7s. 

4. Ditto, June 25, 1840. 

5. Plans to ditto. As. 

6. Ditto (Second Report), July 14, 1840. 

7. Ditto, June 11, 1841. 


8. An Act to enable her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, Land Revenues, Works, and Buildings, to make ad- 
ditional Thoroughfares in the Metropolis. 3 & 4 Vic., cap. 87. 
August 7, 1840. 


9. An Act to enable her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods to 
make a New Street from Coventry street, Piccadilly, to Long 
acre, and for other Improvements in the Metropolis. May 10, 
1841. 4 Vic., cap. 12. 

10. An Act to enable her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods to 
complete the Contract for the Sale of York House, and to pur- 


chase certain Lands for a Royal Park. 4 & 5 Vic., cap. 27. 
June 21, 1841. 


1]. An Act to empower the Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Woods to raise money for certain Improvements in the Metro- 
polis, on the security of the Land Revenues of the Crown. 
4&5 Vic., cap. 40. June 21, 1841, 


12. An Act to empower the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to 
grant Building Leases in certain parts of the City of West- 
minster, und for other purposes. 4 & 5 Vic., cap. 25. June 21, 


13. Report of the Thames Embankment Commitiee, July 29, 
1840. 2s. 


ALTHOUGH the subject is one of exceedingly great public 

: importance in itself, inasmuch as it relates to what mate- 
nally concerns the health and habits of entire communities, 
it 1s not very surprising that Poleonomy—if we may be allowed 
to coin such a term for our purpose—or the laying out of towns, 
should never have been studied systematically, or reduced to 
any sort of theory. The reason is obvious enough ; for, on the 
one hand, all the capitals, the cities, and larger towns in Eu- 
rope, have for the most part been the gradual growth of cen- 
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turies; while, on the other, peculiarity of situation and various 
local circumstances, together with prejudices, have, in the first 
instance, occasioned serious inconveniences, and afterwards 
retarded their removal even where it has been practicable. 

In other matters, each generation can provide for itself, im- 
mediately adopting and bringing into use the improvements and 
inventions of its own time; butin regard to towns and cities, the 
case is widely different. They, and the buildings of which they are 
composed, are fixtures; they cannot atany moment be takendown 
and rebuilt afresh according to a more judicious and convenient 
plan. That improvements do take place, that even the entire 
physiognomy of a town becomes quite altered in time, scarcely 
any of its original features being left, is not denied ; but then 
such changes are of exceedingly slow growth, except where 
they are occasioned by rapid increase of the population and 
buildings, and where entire streets and new districts of them 
are added to the former mass. Private habitations must of 
course be renewed from time to time in this country, and in our 
own metropolis more especially, where they are generally con- 
structed to last only for a certain term of years; and though 
this has, in some respects, been rather an advantage than the 
contrary, inasmuch as it has afforded opportunity for material 
improvements in domestic architecture and the comforts de- 
pendent upon it, it has not conduced in an equal degree to 
general Poleonomic improvements—to those connected with 
what may be called architectonic police, because the individual 
houses are rebuilt at various times, and precisely as before with 
regard to the streets in which they are situated. Thus, though 
the whole of London has been rebuilt after such fashion several 
times over, the rebuilding has amounted to no more than con- 
tinual repairing, patching, and darning, till, like John Cutler’s 
silk stockings, it has been quite metamorphosed, but with this 
difference,—that whereas the stockings were mended from silk 
into worsted, consequently not materially improved thereby, 
London has certainly been benefited upon the whole by the 
repeated darnings it has undergone. 

Our antiquarian friends—those who doat on the humblest 
relics of London in the “ olden times,” and artists in search of 
the picturesque, @ /a Doctor Syntax, seeking, not whom they 
may devour, but what the insatiable devourer Time has not yet 
wholly swallowed up, in order to treasure it up in their own 
sketchbooks, and portfolios,;—these will demur, at least not 
very cordially assent, to the opinion just expressed. They are in 
raptures with old tenements, whose very deformity, ruinousness, 
and inconvenience render them venerable mementos, and recom- 
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mend them as objects especially suited to the pencil. So far from 
exclaiming against their taste, we can heartily sympathise with 
it; not, however, to the extent of deprecating ‘‘ improvements,” 
and the acts of parliament for them, as tasteless, worthless, and 
sacrilegious. Pleasant enough is it—provided the pavement be 
not too antique for modern feet—to ramble about an old town, 
with its narrow, crooked streets, its quaint and fantastic, though 
decayed, and perhaps tottering, and somewhat gloomy and dis- 
mal-looking houses, and so also it is interesting to walk through 
the armoury in the Tower; but, as we greatly prefer for wear 
a coat of broad-cloth to a coat of mail, so also for residence do 
we greatly prefer a modern house, in a modern street, to a more 
venerable and picturesque, but far less cheerful and comfortable 
habitation. 

Whether there be any who regret the good old times—rather, 
perhaps, as they imagine them to have been than as they really 
existed,—we will not take upon ourselves to say; but that the 
people were wretchedly lodged, and that they were nearly des- 
titute of what are now considered the ordinary comforts of civi- 
lized life, both as regards individual families and communities, 
cannot be doubted. There is, indeed, no positive proof; for not 
even the most ancient towns exist in so untouched a state as to be 
perfectly trustworthy documents, plainly shoomng want they were 
in their pristine condition. More or less, all have undergone 
change; and if in some respects materially for the worse, as 
regards architectural character, in others materially for the bet- 
ter, as concerns the comfort of their inhabitants. 

At first sight, it may seem unaccountably strange that 
our ancestors of many centuries ago should have chosen to 
pen themselves up in narrow, crooked streets—impervious 
to sun and air—no less unwholesome than gloomy, and so 
badly paved, if paved at all, as to be almost impassable 
in bad weather. But this apparently wilful inconsiderate- 
ness, or perverseness, was, in fact, the result of necessity ; 
for when towns were obliged to be walled in for the se- 
curity of their inhabitants, the building and the population 
were of course confined within the limits so fixed; and conse- 
quently, as they increased, became squeezed up into nearly 
one dense mass. Hence sickness spread into general pesti- 
lence, and a fire into a conflagration. While the means of 
checking either calamity were few and ineffectual, the causes 
which served to extend the latter were numerous; the dwellings 
were, for the most part, constructed of timber, and roofed with 
thatch, while the streets were so narrow that the flames would 
spread with fearful rapidity from one side to the other. Owing 
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to the same circumstance, the horrors of such a disastrous event 
must have been greatly increased, and the tumult and confu- 
sion caused by some endeayouring to assist, others to escape, 
yet wedged together in a choked-up lane, must have been peril- 
ous in the extreme. 

Even under ordinary circumstances narrow streets are at- 
tended with much danger and various inconyeniences, besides 
perpetual stoppages to vehicles and traffic, unless they happen 
to be mere alleys for foot passengers. In fact, the disadvan- 
tages attending such mode of building towns are so great, that 
they seem to more than counterbalance the protection from the 
sun, which recommends it in hot climates. Travellers have 
the privilege of romancing; but, if Grand Cairo at all answers 
to the description given of it in a recent German book of tra- 
vels in the East, to walk through that city must be an enter- 
prise of some peril, and requiring no small degree of nerve 
and hardihood, since we are told that in streets, both sides of 
which a person can touch with his hands, there is a continual 
throng, not only of human beings, but of cattle of all kinds, 
camels, buffaloes, riders mounted on horses or on asses, caval- 
cades, bridal processions, and troops of dancing girls. 

All due allowance must be made for graphic exaggeration of 
the picture there given us of Cairo, yet doubtless we have had its 
parallel here at home in former, times, when, besides being 
always in a most filthy condition, the public thoroughfares 
must have been even dangerously inconvenient, and the gene- 
ral style of domestic architecture in towns wretched in the 
extreme, 

That such should have been the case may seem to be 
contradicted by the fact that many remains of ancient man- 
sions, and other buildings of that class in towns, show them 
to have been constructed with great solidity, and to have 
displayed originally a great deal of external decoration. But 
then it should be borne in mind that, so far from being speci- 
mens of the general mode of building, they were only excep- 
tions from it,—the abodes, not of the many, but of the few, and 
the very few—the palaces of the land that reared themselves 
proudly amid the hovels occupied by the mass of the popula- 
tion. They canno more be received as evidence of the state of 
domestic architecture generally at those periods, than the 
splendid Reform Club palazzo can be quoted as a fair average 
sample of modern London houses, and as proof of the ex- 
tensive scale upon which they are laid out, the substantial 
manner in which they are erected, the costly and recherché 
Style in which they are decorated and fitted up. When all 
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contemporary ‘specimens .shalbohave perished, future antiqua- 
ries ‘will; perhaps, refersto thatsedifice as an instance of the 
sumptuousness displayed: in’ the!\houses of the nineteenth 
century, asserting that it was then “the custom” to floor the 
principal vestibule with mosaic! pavement, and roof it with a 
crystal ceiling!) Not only dré historians and antiquaries very 
prone ‘to: fall into: delusions of such kind, misjudging from ex- 
treme icdses,-the reverse ‘of thd: general rule, but they are 
further: apt to indulge im that .sort/of poetical amplification 
and: high colouring: by which Geotge Robins has long been dis- 
tinguished. oo 916 2Q0tbie 

That in former centuaties ecglesiastical architecture flourished 
in ‘* palmy state,” cannot ‘be denied; nor was it without ade- 
quate cause, for in those ages art was ‘more especially devoted 
to the service of the church, which then absorbed so large a 
share of the national’ wealth; ‘that'it could well afford to dis- 
pense liberally'the treasurés accumulated by it so cheaply; 
yet, while many noble fabries of that class remain to attest 
the splendour of ‘their period; those which would serve to con- 
vince-us of its misery also have. nearly disappeared altogether. 
Even-the very oldest parts of Loudon now existing are of com- 
paratively modern date; and supposing, as we reasonably 
must do, that they were considered improvements in their day, 
keeping ‘pace with the in¢réasiti’ refinement of manners and 
growing opulence of the capital, we may from them form 
some notion of what sort of plaee,.London must have been— 
what a strange aspect’ it- must: have presented in times more 
barbarous and remote. Stranwe, thétefore, as the exclamation 
is in the mouth of an antiquary, We are not at all shocked at 
Malcolm, when he says, ‘* Heaven, be praised! old London was 
burnt!” ; Far more are we scandalised at the stupid obstinacy 
with which the’ citizens rejected the proposal of laying out the 
streets with due regard to regularity aid to public convenience, 
according either; to, Wren’s,scheme,*or, that by Evelyn. The 
consequences of that rare, and highly favourable opportunity 
having beenso perversely forferted have since been very sen- 
sibly felt. Had it beet properly tured to account, minor im- 
provements would have gone, on, progressively, and could have 
been eflected with comparative facility; whereas now improve- 
ment is nothing less than entiré change in many parts of the city, 
requiring not only old streets'to be’ widéned, but new streets and 
thoroughfares to be cuit’ through dense masses of buildings—a 








* Sir Christopher Wren’s plan forthe rebuilding of London is given in 
the second. report of the Committee of 1838. .. 
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labyrinth of lanes, alleys, and courts, where perhaps some un- 
toward obstacle to the line selected presents itself in the shape 
of some church, or some edifice belonging toa public company, 
which may not be removed. 

It was one part of Wren’s scheme to erect the “ halls’ of the 
principal civic companies along Cheapside, and to place other 
public edifices in such situations ‘as to terminate the vista at the 
end of a street,* or at any rate! to be conspicuous arehitectural 
objects. At present they are, for the most part, in very ob- 
scure situations—a circumstance, indeed, not very much to be 
regretted as far as the actual buildings are concerned, since very 
few of them are at all ornamental; or else, if not concealed from 
view, they are so awkwardly placed with regard to the objects 
around them, that the whole produces a disagreeably confused 
and huddled up appearance; and however good the individual 
buildings may be in themselves, they clash and interfere 
with each other. Such will be the case with regard to the 
new Royal Exchange: the shape of the ground to which the 
plans were to be adapted, without sacrificing any portion of it, 
was sufficiently embarrassing, and interfered more or less with 
every design proposed for it ;+ but should it be attended with 


* Almost the only instance now of the kind is a singularly unfortunate 
one, for nothing can be in viler and more. miserable taste than the facade 
which terminates the extremity of King street, Cheapside, Ps we a 
Guildhall gothic has escaped the animadversions of Mr Pugin; probably 
because he could not have noticed it without betraying, at the same’ time, 
how very much superior almost our poorest attempts at Gothic; since then, 
are to that truly barbarous production. 

+ We refer our readers to the two plans published in our 68th Number, 
which plainly show the almost insurmountable difficulties attending the 
shape of the site and the position of the surrounding buildings. In this 
respect there will now be some little amendment, but not much. The irre- 
gular triangular piece of ground before the west front of the Exchange, will 
always form an awkward gap. Could the Exchange itself have been brought 
forward westward, so as to be parallel'to and co-extensiye with the Bank, 
its east front ranging with Bartholomew lane, and the portico at its other 
end with Princes street, such alteration would have been decidedly for the 
better in every respect. Itis true this would have rendered it unavoidably 
necessary to clear away a number of houses at the west end of Cornhill and 
King William street, thereby cutting off that triangular point, and diverting 
the course of the first mentioned street a little into the latter; which being 
done, the houses that would have had to be rebuilt at that end of Cornhill might 
have been carried parallel to the Exchange. This last structure would have 
been materially benefited by the scheme here suggested, since its general 
plan would thus have been converted into a parallelogram, and not only 
rendered far more manageable in consequence, but also considerably ex- 
tended on its north and south sides, allowing there an increased number of 
shops, all of convenient and uniform depth, whereas now many of those 
towards the west end will be so confined within as to be no more than stalls 
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no disadvantage to the structure, taken merely by itself, the 
effect of the whole Place in front will be that of a mere archi- 
tectural jumble-a confused chance-medley assemblage of 
buildings, huddled together without any sort of arrangement. 
The relative position of the Bank and the Exchange is a most 
unfortunate one, for the latter will advance just midway of the 
facade of the other, thereby nanasroning, t to be viewed to far 
greater disadvantage than if it were to have another range of 
buildings opposite it for its whole extent. In fact, the whole 
space from. Bartholomew lane to the Mansion House is such, 
that whatever might have been done by studying the entire plan 
of it, with reference to future improvement, at the time the new 
street was formed from London bridge, it is now impossible to 
bring it into any sort of regularity, so full is it of unsightly 
angles and gaps. 

ost provokingly strange inattention to parallelism in 
buildings displays itself in two recent structures of some 
magnitude, the Post-office and Goldsmiths’ Hall, which 
are turned obliquely to each other in a very awkward and disa- 
greeable manner, all the more offensive as the distance between 
them is very inconsiderable.. The same want of parallelism 
occurs between the buildings on the east and west sides of 
Trafalgar square; yet, though equal or perhaps even greater 
in degree, itis not so perceptible in consequence of the inter- 
vening space being so great. That Place, however, is an 
instance of the desultory, piecemeal mode in which such un- 
dertakings are set about and conducted, instead of following 
a well-considered plan of the whole (and that of Nash we 
believe was both regular and beautiful), for now the centre 
of the National Gallery is not in the same axis with the 
centre of the square, that is, the open space between the build- 





for goods. Similar advantages would have been obtained on the upper 
floors of the building, and at the same time there would have been greater 
depth between the quadrangle and the east and west fronts. It is true 
the former would have heen somewhat less than it will now be, but then 
the other would be proportionably extended. 

- Of course, the expense of cutting away the houses at the end of Cornhill 
would have been very great, but not perhaps much more than has now 
been incurred by extending the site eastward, instead of westward, and 
clearing away the whole mass of buildings between Sweeting’s alley and 
Freeman's court. In our opinion, the difference of expense would have been 
compensated by the great difference as to general improvement, to say 
nothing of the additional reyenue from the greatly increased accommoda- 
tion m regard to shops. At all events, we cannot help considering it extra- 
ordinary that, it being determined to remove the Bank buildings, the idea 
of taking their site into that of the new Exchange should not have occurred 
to any one, and been made a question for discussion. 
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ings east and west of it. What effect this circumstance will 
occasion when Mr Barry’s terraces and the Nelson column are 
completed, if completed the latter is to be, remains to be seen. 
The want of symmetrical arrangement in the ease just pointed 
out is, indeed, not very great, yet on that very account, per- 
haps, is it all the more offensive and less excusable, since by a 
little study at first it might have been corrected. 

One of the greatest oversights ever committed by an 
architect, in marking out the ground for his building, was 
that into which Sir John Soane fell in tracing the line of front- 
age for his building at the corner of Downing street, for it can- 
not be continued, nor the design coupzileted, without jutting 
out into the street. 

If not of oversights exactly similar and equally gross, nume- 
rous instances might be adduced of carelessness and. negligence 
in regard to properly studying the effect of buildings, not 
merely as detached designs in drawings or models, but as they 
will be viewed in combination with other objects. Far more 
difficult would it be to point out any instance where a con- 
sistent and nn tenia scheme of any extent has been car- 
ried out. Except that the terrace front towards the Thames 
has been completed in consequence, Somerset place is not at 
all improved by the addition of King’s College, which just 
enough resembles the rest of the pile to make us sensible with 
what totally different feeling it is treated. The very same mass 
of buildings (Somerset place) affords another remarkable proof 
of the inconveniences and defects sometimes arising from what 
are else great improvements and architectural ornaments ; for the 
erection of Waterloo bridge, and the opening a street to it from 
the Strand, has occasioned the whole of the back of the build- 
ings forming the west wing to be exposed to view, though 
never intended to be seen at all, being a rude, unsightly surface 
of brick wall, patched over with windows Aracat at random. 
Consequently, so far from contributing toadorn the approach 
to the bridge, it detracts very materially from the general effect, 
is a positive eyesore in itself, and, besides, occasions a most 
unfortunate gap and chasm. . Whether it was taken into con- 
sideration at the time the bridge was planned, how this. unto- 
ward circumstance, this exposure of architectural nakedness, 
was to be got over, we know not; neither can we say if any 
one has since proposed any idea for correcting the present 
deformity, by showing, how that, blank side of the building 
might either be converted into a regular and ornamental fagade, 
or else sufficiently shut out from view by some sort of architec- 
tural screen carried along that side of Wellington street. 
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One of the most whimsically and indescribably amorphous 
places is West/Smithfield, but it is so innocent of all architec- 
tural preteasion, albeit the entrance to Bartholomew’s Hospital 
there! perks) itself up among the houses, that its strange irre- 
gularity and confusedness in some degree redeem its ugliness. 
Far different is the case in respect to the misshapen area into 
which St Paul’s is crammed, and which is in most disharmonious 
contrast to the edifice itself. It must certainly strike strangers 
as extraordinary, that neither at the time the cathedral was 
erected nor since, anything should have been done to produce, 
if nothing further, regularity at least in the lines of the houses 
surrounding it. Some years ago a plan was brought forward by 
Mr Elmes for improving the whole of the “ Churchyard,” not 
so much with the view of extending the space as of making it 
perfectly regular, enlarging it in some parts and contracting it 
in others, so. that the bui dings around it should everywhere 
be equidistant from the church, and follow the general outline 
of its plan, small crescents being formed facing and corres- 
ponding with the semicircular porticos of the transepts, with 
streets leading into them, so that distinct views, if not of the 
entire side of the. edifice, of those portions of it and of its dome, 
would have been obtained in that direction,—in the north from 
Newgate street, without materially enlarging the ‘“ Church- 
yard” itself. 

Had the scheme of improvement been confined to the imme- 
diate. vicinity of the cathedral, it would probably have been 
carried into execution, and it might have been done so gra- 
dually, beginning by taking down and rebuilding the houses 
on the north side,upon the plan just described ; but it went 
very miuch further, proposing to carry a new street from the 
crescent on the south side quite down to the Thames, and 
another from a larger crescent facing the west front, on a line 
withthe axis of the church ; which avenue to that fagade was 
not to terminate in Bridge street, but to be extended in a direct 
course as far westward as St Clement’s in the Strand. 

The scheme, as a whole, having been considered impracticable 
from the great, expense to have been incurred, was dropped alto- 
gether; but we do not sec wherefore so much of it as relates to the 
immediate locality of St Paul’s should not be revived, notwitli- 
standing that it is now rendered somewhat more difficult, in 
consequence of St Paul’s School having since been erected, a 
handsome piece. of architecture in itself, but unfortunately 
placed, at least in regard to the circumstance of its being turned 
obliquely to the cathedral, and in having its centre injudiciously 
brought forward as a portico jutting out towards the projection 
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formed by the semicircular termination of the choir of ‘the 
church, so as to contract the space between the two buildings. 

Excellent as seems to us the project we are speaking of, 
considering its plan alone,—the perfect conformity it woukd pro- 
duce between Wren’s noble fabric and the bwildings surround- 
ing it, while the area itself would be a place of _ different 
shape and character from any other in the metropolis, very much 
of its effect would, after all, depend upon the character of the 
surrounding houses. That their fronts should be all ‘similar in 
elevation—that is, should be all made to form one uniform 
design throughout, though varied in its parts—may be as- 
sumed as matter of course, since otherwise the unity of the plan 
would be at variance with and counteracted by the departure 
from it in the elevations. But it would be further desirable 
that the latter should be ina simple, noble style—not  aping 
the architecture of the cathedral upon a miniature scale, there- 
fore likely to appear insignificant, if not paltry, by comparison 
with it, but so treated, that while they set off that structure to 
advantage, they should harmonize with it by being kept sub- 
servient to it. The gewgaw finery of Regent street, alike 
mean and meretricious in character, would be offensively ridi- 
culous in juxtaposition with Wren’s work. Something after the 
manner of the new buildings in Princes'street, facing the Bank, 
would be more suitable, without columns or pilasters, the fronts 
terminating with a superior cornice, without attics or balus- 
trades. Highly important would it also be that the shops on 
the ground floor should interfere as little as possible with the 
rest of the elevations, for which reason they ought to be be- 
neath arcades forming a continued covered walk quite around, 
except where it would be interrupted by streets. By this 
means, not only would regularity be secured throughout, but 
the arches and piers would give a character of solidity to the 
whole of the lower portion—provided, be it observed, that the 
arcades formed the basement to the fronts of the houses (simi- 
larly to Covent Garden Piazza), mstead of being projected 
forward over the foot pavement, as at the Opera House, because, 
were the last method adopted, they would seem to encroach 
upon and encumber the general area as defined by the houses 
themselves. 

Another very essential point would be, that all the houses 
should be faced with stone of good quality. After adopting a 
design with especial reference to the cathedral, so that it 
should form an appropriate architectural inclosure to it, to exe- 
cute it only in Roman cement, or other compo, would be to 
nullify its effect. So long as it continued fresh, or as often as 
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it was refreshetied, the hue of the cement would be offensively 
glaring and raw in compatison with the church, while it 
would in its turn cause that edifice to look gloomy and dingy, 
and. afterwards it would itself look not so much sobered as 
soiled by time'and touched by premature decay. Again, unless 
the fronts of the hoses were always renovated simultaneously, 
they would within a very sliort time exhibit a very paltry, 
patched, piebald appearance, as is the case with a front oppo- 
site the Reform Club, which, belonging to two houses, presents 
a singular contrast—a half miller, half chimney-sweep face— 
only one side of it having beer cleaned, the other left dirty. 

Upon the whole, the difference of cost between stone for the 
ashlar facing of walls and cement, is by no means so great as 
is generally iniagined, for the additional expense attending the 
use of the former, in the first instance, does not exceed the tax 
imposed by the repairing and renovating the cheaper material 
from time to time.’ Besides which, economy might more 
judiciously be consulted in other respects by aiming at no 
more than sobriety of decoration, and discarding that vulgar 
ostentation in embellishment which; since the general applica- 
tion of cement to all sorts of architectural ornaments, has given 
a paltry, flashy character, to much of our recent street archi- 
tecture in other places besides the metropolis—Daguerreo- 
typing and stereotyping Regent street, as it were, from one 
end of the kingdom to the other—from Brighton to Newcastle, 
and introducing a more gin-palace like than palatial style—one 
that has plenty of finery, such as it is, but neither refinement 
nor finish. 

What has been remarked relative to the gradual growth of 
cities and towns out of a mere nucleus of habitations, and their 
subsequent fortuitous and planless extension, does not apply 
to some modern ones in America and elsewhere, whose streets 
have been laid out ab initio, alinost before any houses or in- 
habitants for them’ made their appearance. These are certainly 
free from the defects so aiitioaalle in sofne of the older Euro- 
pean ones. Instead of being dense and intricate in some 
parts, straggling in others, irregular in all, such line and com- 
pass towns are compact in plan without being crowded. So 
far from being deficient in regularity, they offend by having too 
much of it ; all the streets are in straight lines, intersecting each 
other at right angles and at equal distances. Nothing can be 
more regular. more couvenietit, nor mote monotonously insipid, ° 
unless there happen also to be a far more than usual degree of 
variety in the buildings themselves, and some that serve as 
landmarks to point out to the stranger his “‘ whereabouts,” and 
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distinguish one street from atiothtr. When stich is not the 
case, regularity itself becomies intricacy, at ledst bewildering, 
and at any rate wearisome. Uniformity of plan may be 
carried to too great an extent, nor does it require’ any skill 
whatever to insure it after the manner jtist described, no more, 
in fact, than it does to draw so many straight lines upoli paper. 
The art in laying out a town where none already exists, is how 
best to distribute the leading thoroughfares according to cit- 
cumstances of site and locality, and in such imannér as to com- 
bine variety with a sufficient degree of order and regularity ; 
and here we might observe that Mr Nash’s skill in laying out 
the Regent’s Park favourably contrasts with that of Lord 
Portman, and others in its immediate vicinity. Thé formal 
symmetry which does not show itself except in a’ map, 
where the whole plan is seen at once, does not at all con- 
tribute to beauty. It is sufficient if there be regularity in what 
presents itself to the eye at one view. A street whose opjo- 
site sides are not parallel, but is wider in some placés than in 
others, and where the houses scarcely anywhere form 4 straight 
line for any extent, has hardly any pretensions to beauty ; 
nevertheless, a street will be more pleasing if it varies from a uni- 
form straight line in its course by being slightly broken into 
reaches or separate lines, especially if of great letigth, m such a 
manner that the whole of it cannot be seen from end to end; 
for, after all, the side of a street is not d single facade, but 
merely a series of them. The High street, Oxford, is a good 
illustration of our meaning. 

A mile of such street as Portland place, continued wninter- 
ruptedly from one end to the other, would be more insipid and 
fatiguing to the eye than interesting or beautiful. Even as it 
is, it possesses little grandeur, no other, in fact, than what it 
derives from its unusual width, for the style of its architecture 
is of a very negative kind, or rather, what of style there is in it 
at all, is very flimsy, poor, and jejéewne. Even its width in 
some measure takes off from the importance of the houses by 
causing them to appear less lofty than they otherwise would. 

We are advocates for wide streets, the advantages attendin 
them are so many and so important. Not only are they itd 
airy, more healthy, more cheerful, more exposed to sun and 
wiqd, and therefore less dirty than others, but there is less 
danger in them in cases of fire, inasmuch as the flames cannot 
extend across them, and they possess this further recommenda- 
tion, that people are not so much exposed to the gaze of their 
opposite neighbours. It is objected, however, that they may 
be too wide as regards the safety and convenience of foot- 
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passengers ; and it must be admitted that at such exceedingly 
wide crossings as those in the Circus, Piccadilly, and Waterloo 
place,.the present post-lamp is a very insufficient protection. 
In such situations the midway halting space for pedestrians 
should be so extended as to shorten the distance betw?? 
that and the foot-pavements. If this were done we bell 
it would always be found that the safest crossings, are’-tui 
in narrow streets, but where the streets are sufficiently wide 
to allow of a column or resting place between the two lines 
of traffic. At Berlin, in the middle of the roadway formed 
by that magnificent street called Unter den Linden, there is a 
promenade, or broad gravel walk, planted with lime trees, and 
protected by a fence; this at once secures the safety of foot- 
passengers crossing the road, while it also enables them to see 
the buildings on either side from the best position for judging 
of their effect. Public statues might occasionally be placed at the 
crossings of wide thoroughfares, thereby oe the double 
purpose of utility and ornament, and becoming literally decus 
et tutamen. 

One very great public accommodation, and which we could 
wish to see introduced wherever practicable, is that of shelter- 
ing the side pavements, enclosing them within arcades or 
colonnades; and as an example of the kind had been partially 
set both in Regent street Quadrant and around the Opera 
House, we feel some surprise, as well as regret, that it should 
not have been followed on a more extensive scale in King 
William street in the city, and the vicinity of London bridge.* 
For streets of private houses such a mode is not at all eee. 
lated, because there it would darken both the ground floor, 
sitting-rooms, and kitchen areas, and in consequence of these 
latter, would require to be exceedingly deep; but it surely 
recommends itself strongly for streets of shops, which, owing 
to the greater traffic, are always dirtier in bad weather, and 
more inconvenient for walking with an umbrella during rain. 
What a great convenience it would be for those who are obliged 





* We learn, however, that many shopkeepers hold a different opinion, 
and the Quadrant, in which houses do not let so well as in Regent street, is an 
evidence of the fact. Repeated applications have been made to get the 
Colonnade removed, on the ground that the columns obstruct the view of the 
shops, in the case of persens riding by in carriages, and that the covered 
way renders it the resort of idlers and loose women at night. It was origi- 
nally proposed to follow the plan of the Quadrant throughout the whole of 
Regent street ; but Nash could not get this part of his scheme adopted. The 
Quadrant he, built at his own expense, and it occasioned him considerable 
loss, partly, perhaps, because it follows a curyed line, which foot passengers 
avoid by turning down the back streets.—Ep. 
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to go out. in all weathers ,ypon business to be able to. traverse 
the metropolis from one end,to the; other, in the, direction;of 
east and west, sheltered from rain. , It. seems to us that, trades- 
men would be benefited almgst,as muchas the public accom- 
~™ ‘ated, inasmuch as streets of that description would afford 
_ renades where persons;could go, shopping let the weather 
iypaimost what it might,. This,is;the case in Berne, in Swit- 
zerland, though the oo piazzas, of the principal street are low 
and gloomy, and by no means adapted for a model. 

By whatever particular name they, may happen. to be desig- 
nated, such galleries of shops may. very roperly be described 
as in-door or covered streets ; and we should have imagined 
that when once introduced,, they, would by this time, have 
become far more numerous than, they are, especially in the city, 
where there are many alleys and thoroughfares for foot-passen- 
gers that require to 4 little more than roofed in, in, order to 
convert them into similar passages, as the Parisians call them. 
Notwithstanding, however,. that. they, are so, peculiarly well 
suited to our climate, there seems to exist an unaccountable 
prejudice against them, and jit is objected that they are not 
sufficiently Fight. Whether it be so or not, depends npon other 
circumstances than that. of being covered in,—upon their, pro- 
portions as to height and, breadth, and the extent of the open- 
ings through which light is atimiied. There are, many streets 
and lanes in the city which, though not covered, are much 
more dark and gloomy than arcades,~infinitely more so than 
the little passage in the Pantechnicon, which, though very plain 
in its architecture, has struck us as being both lightsome and 
cheerful in a remarkable degree. ,It is, in fact, owing to their 
being covered in that places of the kind, being protected from 
soil, dirt, and wet, retain their freshness of appearance, and 
have, if not so much direct, a great deal of retlected light. 

As specimens of the rus in urbe our London squares. are 
delightful—infinitely preferable to the open places of continen- 
tal cities, not only on account of their trees and verdure, but 
because their being enclosed conduces also to what, compara- 
tively speaking, may be, termed, a. sort of, country-like quiet 
and seclusion. It is not, however, everything which, bears. the 
name that answers to:such character: neither Salisbury square 
nor Gough square, for instaticé, posséss’ anything at all capti- 
vating in their appearance. It, is chiefly, however, under the 
aspect of their rurality,and garden-like look that any of our 
metropolitan squares are satisfactory ; for in regard: to their 
architecture they are little better than’ blanks,—certainly very 
homespun and dowdyish,’ ‘yet, less offensively ‘so ‘than ‘when 
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tricked out, as in some instances, with paltry or awkwardly 
put on architectural finery. WA 

Belgrave square itself does not exhibit the very best taste in 
design ; but though it still leaves room for improvement, that 
portion of Lowndes square which is erected, exhibits a better 
style of street architecture than has yet been produced among 
the new squares and buildings at the West End of the town. 
With greater simplicity it shows also greater attention to finish 
and consistency of character throughout, yet, together with a 
certain vigour and boldness, it has also some littleness of man- 
ner. It is deficient in repose and breadth; the parts are too 
small, and too much crowded together. Owing to there being 
so many windows, the whole has a squeezed-up appearance. 
One circumstance in which this range of buildings shows, 
if not an advance, a return to a better taste, is the application 
of bossages and moulded rustics, instead of mere horizontal 
channels streaking the face of a wall, which last mode, poor 
and unarchitectural as it is in effect, has of late years almost 
superseded the other.* 

Among the improvements of the present age may be reckoned 
roofed-in markets, which have the advantage of being cooler in 
summer-time, and always more cleanly and comfortable than 
those which are exposed to the weather in climate where shel- 
ter from it in all places of public business is so desirable. 
Neither ought the establishment of cemeteries and burying- 
grounds out of town to be passed over in entire silence, although 
we can now do no more than barely mention them, with the 
remark that most of those already formed are by no means so 
well laid out, or rendered so impressive in the character of their 
buildings, as they might have been. 





Having made these general, though somewhat desultory 
observations, we shall proceed to call attention to the steps 
recently taken by the legislature for the improvement of the 
Metropolis ; and to discuss the more important practical ques- 
tion, how far the measures about to be pursued, and the plans 
adopted, are likely to effect the proposed object. 

At the commencement of last session a bill was introduced 
by Lord Normanby for the improved building and draining of 
towns ; but the measure was one so crude and ill digested,—so 
impracticable or objectionable in all its details,—that we were 





* The article ‘ Rustication,’ in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ treats rather 
largely on the subject. 
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not sorry to hear that so much of it, at least, as relates to the 
subject of drainage has been for the present abandoned. 

The drainage, however, of a district is so intimately con- 
nected with its sanitory state, and so many evils have been 
pointed out by the poor law commissioners and others, relating 
to the defective state of the sewers in the Metropolis, that the 
subject is one which ought immediately to receive the attention 
of a wise administration ; but the truth is, that the question of 
drainage, as far as London is concerned, is so intimately con- 
nected with that of improved lines of communication, that the 
two cannot well be separated. 

A glancé at the map will suffice to show that the districts 
in the lower part of Westminster, Whitechapel, and Spital- 
fields, cannot be effectually drained, while the new sewers to 
be constructed would have to follow all the sinuosities of the 
curved lines and crooked alleys with which those neighbour- 
hoods abound. Were a million sterling to be expended upon 
‘he object without disturbing the miserable tenements with 
which the ground is now covered,’ but little would be gained. 
The first question to be considered is what new lines are re- 

uired, not merely with a view to communication, but to let in 
light and air in the districts where typhus fever rages through- 
out the year ;* and when those lines are determined upon, new 
sewers could be formed with the new streets, and at the same 
time, at a comparatively small expense, lateral sewers, leading 
from all the bye streets. 

Unfortunately it happens that the subject of metropolitan 
improvements has never yet been considered in its proper light, 
not as affecting the sectional, but the general interests of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. Parties interested in new streets 
have come forward with their rival lines, and the time of com- 
mittees has been occupied with an investigation into the relative 
merits of those lines, instead of discussing the general ques- 
tion (the magnitude of which ought not to have Sonal them) 
of a comprehensive plan of metropolitan improvement, in which 
every part of the plan, however slowly carried into effect, 
would at least bear a consistent relation to the whole. 

To understand the reason of this rivalry, and of the mistaken 
course pursued by the committees of the House of Commons 
on this subject, it is necessary to remark that, from the first, 
every committee has been possessed with the idea that the 





* We understand, from an intelligent surgeon resident in Spitalfields, that 
the number of houses removed for the Eastern Counties Railway, has had 
& most important effect in improving the health of the district. 
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only legitimate fund available for metropolitan improvements 
is that raised by the duties on coal and wine, collected by the 
Corporation of London. One or two of the members have, 
indeed, been of opinion that it would be possible and expedient 
to raise a fund by public lotteries, but this idea not having 
found favour, and better schemes known to, and approved of, by 
other members, not having obtained the support of a timid 
government, each committee has rested implicitly in the faith 
received from its predecessors, that nothing can be done to im- 
prove the Metropolis, but by continuing the local duties col- 
lected by the city, chiefly upon coal. 

The duty upon coal, culm, and small coal, of 8d. per ton, im- 
ported into the city of Loudon, produced, during the ten years 
ending 1840, an average annual sum of 76,000/.;* the duty of 4s. 
per ton, or 2s. per pipe on wine, produced, during a similar 
period, an average sum of 3651/.+ 

The revenue derivable from this source, which is now in- 
creasing, and may be estimated, in round numbers, at 100,000/. 
per annum, was mortgaged up to the end of November 1853, to 





* A statement of the produce of the duty of 8d. per ton on Coals imported into 
the port of London, continued by the act of 10 Geo. 1V, c. 136, for raising the 
sum of 1,000,000/., for making and improving the approaches to London Bridge, 
from the 5th July, 1829, to the 5th January, 1840, and showing the annual 
increase or decrease of the same :— 




















AMOUNT ANNUAL 
or 
DUTY. INCREASE. | DECREASE 
we & 

In the year ending 5th July, 1890 - -{| 64577 Oll|- - - 70 
Ditto ditto 5th July, 1831 - «| 62,792 2 4}- - - 2°73 
Ditto ditto 5th July,1892 . ~| 71,742 6 6| 1425 

In the half year ending Set December, 1832| 39,734 3 4 

In the year ending 5th January, 1834 - | 68864 2 8|- - - 4-01 
Ditto ditto Sth January, 1835 - -j| 67,943812 8/- - - 1:34 
Ditto ditto 5th January, 1836 - -| 76,632 4 8| 12:79 
Ditto ditto 5th January, 1837 - -| 79,875 4 8 4:23 
Ditto ditto. 5th January, 1898 - -| 85,120 8 8 6°56 ’ 
Ditto ditto- 5th January, 1839 - .{| 8864710 8 4°14 c 
Ditto ditto 5th January, 1840 - -/| 8540513 4/- - - 3°65 
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Chamberlain's Office, B. W. Scorr. 
9th March, 1840, 


+ Report of 1836, page 12. 
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the extent of 1,048,000/. on account of the London-bridge ap- 
proaches. The coal duties were tocease the 5th of July 1858, and 
the committee found that, upon the revenue arising from this re- 
maining term of four years and seven months, they could raise 
the further sum of 200,000/., applicable to new improvements. 

The fund being thus limited, and (although miserably inade- 
quate to the object) there appearing but little probability of 
it being increased from other resources, the question among 
the parties interested in the various lines was, who should get 
it, or secure the greater portion, and this of course led to a 
scramble for the money. 

The City appear to have considered that they had a natural 
right to the whole. First, because the money was collected by 
the Corporation ; and next, because they had uses for the whole 
in contemplated City improvements. On the other hand, it 
was reasonably urged that, although the City collect the. tax 
On coals, it was paid by'the inhabitants of the Metropolis gene- 
rally ; and that as one million of the money had already been 
spent upon the approaches to London Bridge, it was but fair that 
something should now be done for other parts of London. This 
could not of course be denied, but although the City could 
not prevent, and perhaps would not admit themselves to be 
opposed to, all improvements out of the City to be effected 
with this money, a jealousy of them has been felt; and as no 
one extensive line could be carried out without subtracting 
from the sum necessary for carrying out a line in a different 
direction, we find the committee itself split into parties, and 
witnesses examined to prove that some of the most obvious 
improvements were inexpedient or impracticable. 

his will explain what, for a long time, was to us inexpli- 
cable, the frequent appearance of Mr Richard Lambert Jones 
before the committee, to point out the expensive character of 
some of the proposed lines, and to suggest others more econ- 
omical. 

Thus we find him persuading the committee (Report 1838, 
137) against pulling down Middle row, Holborn; expressing 
his belief that the narrowness of the corsage. vey there never 
occasions any obstruction; 145, doubting whether the sudden 
narrowing of a street from a width of a hundred feet to forty 
ever causes any interruption of the traffic, and proposing, in- 
stead of pulling down the whole of Middle row, to remove only 
three houses. 

We find him (1201) giving evidence against the plan of Mr 
Pennethorne (Surveyor to the Woods and Forests) for conti- 
nuing Piccadilly to Long acre, and proposing, on the ground 
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of economy, instead of a straight line leading into St Martin’s 
lane, to make a curved line leading only to Great Newport 
street. 

Again, we find him examined, to prove that the best plan for 
continuing Bow street into Holborn is to pull down three 
houses in Hanover street (1227), {not even widening Belton 
street), instead of carrying on Bow street ina straight and broad 
line, as proposed by Mr Pennethorne. 

In the first report of 1840, Mr Jones tells the committee that 
improvements are carried on in the City a great deal cheaper 
than at the West End of the town; possibly a fact, but one we 
should extremely well like to see confirmed. Mr Jones has no 
doubt the materials, but we have applied in vain to the best- 
informed members of the Court of Common Council to learn 
the cost of their new streets; we are told that no balance 
sheet exists showing the separate cost of any one of the City 
improvements. * 

e would not underrate the services of Mr Jones, who is 
undoubtedly one of the most useful members of the Corporation. 
The improvements in the City effected chiefly at his instigation 
have not always been the most judicious, but that there has been 
any improvement at all we owe more to Mr Jones than to any 
other individual. We regret, however, that he did not confine 
himself to the City, and that he allowed himself to be brought 
forward to depreciate the merits of lines required in other parts 
of the Metropolis with which he had no necessary connexion. 

The case, however, will be understood by the public. More 
satan | was required by the City for the Royal Exchange ap- 
proaches, a large sum for the project of the Thames embank- 
ment, and among the metropolitan members on the committee 
a divided interest prevailed. 

The labours of the committees of 1836, 1838, and 1839 con- 
cluded by a report, stating that among the improvements most 
pressingly required were the following new lines of communi- 
cation. 

1. A new street from Coventry street, Piccadilly, to Long 
acre. ; 

2. A new street from Bow street to Holborn. 

3. A line to continue Oxford street into Holborn. 

4. A spacious thoroughfare from the Docks through White- 
chapel to Spitalfields Church. 





* The total sum expended by the City upon the approaches to London 
Bridge exceeds 2,000,000/., obtained from various sources ; but, besides King 
William street and Moorgate street (neither of them very long lines), the 
City have certainly not much to show for the money. 
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The committee imagined that the whole of these improve- 
ments could be executed for the sum of 200,000/., and by an 
act (2 & 3 Vict. c. 80), the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
were authorized to raise this sum upon the security of the coal 
and wine duties, and to carry these improvements into effect. 
When, however, the Commissioners came to act upon these 
recommendations, and to institute a careful and minute survey, 
they were led to the conclusion that the four lines could not be 
completed, according to the scale contemplated by the commit- 
tee, at a less cost to the public than 638,000/.* 

The committee, therefore, was again assembled in 1840, and 
the subject brought before them. The result will one day be 
universally lamented. The committee, instead of confining 
themselves to the task (no difficult one) of considering how the 
money was to be raised—instead of reflecting and urging upon 
the Government, that London is not a village, not even an ordi- 
nary town, but a province of houses, expending upon local 
objects, such as watching, paving, lighting, the relief of the 
peer and public hospitals, a revenue larger than that of many 

uropean states,—that two millions sterling are annually spent 
upon these and similar local objects, exclusive of Government 
taxes,—that London, the capital of the vast British Empire, 
contains within itself a greater mass of concentrated wealth 
than exists in any other spot on the globe, and therefore that it 
could not be worthy of a moment’s hesitation whether 180,000/. 
per annum, rather than 80,000/., should be devoted to public 
improvements,—instead of so thinking or acting, the committee 
at once abandoned the original plans, ordered new ones to be 
prepared, embodying the economical suggestions of Messrs 





*GENERAL ESTIMATE OF FORMING FOUR NEW STREETS. 








NO.| LINE OF STREET. TOTAL OUTLAY. TOTAL RETURN NET OUTLAY. 
£ a a £ &. te £ a d. 

1 | Piccadilly to Long 
acte -« - -| 429,195 15 8 189,596 2 6 239,599 12 9 

2 | Bow st. to Broad 
st., St Giles -!| 20668219 4 106,892 14 1 99,790 5 $8 

3 | Oxford st, to Hol- 
born - . -| 455,359 19 10 263,979 8 11 191,380 10 11 

4} London docks to 

Spitalfields church, 
through Well st. 275,981 17 4 168,315 10 3 107,666 7 I 
1,367,220 11 9 728,783 15 9 638,436 16 0 
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Jones and Higgins, widening old streets instead of forming new 
ones, and ole straight lines crooked to save expense. 

Had the committee taken only one of the original plans and 
carried it out, deferring the others to a future period, they 
would have adopted’ a much more satisfactory course: what 
would then have been done, though little, would have been well 
done; but now each improvement is made to stop short of the 
object, and several of the lines are wholly s noiled. 

The whole saving effected, notwithstanding, is but 239,000/, 
and we question whether, in the long run, double the sum will 
not have to be expended, to remedy, as far as may afterwards 
be possible, this false step taken at the commencement. The 
original sum required for the four streets alluded to was 
638,000/.; it has been reduced by the committee to 390,000. ; 
other improvements were, however, forced upon their attention, 
and the committee at last concluded by recommending the fol- 
lowing grants :— 


£. 

For the Oxford street, Bow street, and Spitalfields lines 279,000 
Coventry street to Long acre - - - 120,000 
Street to continue Farringdon street to Clerkenwell 

Session house - - © - 25,000 
Southwark line, from Blackfriars to London Bridge - 35,000 
Removal of Bank buildings, &c., Royal Exchange - 40,000 
Mr Wason’s street in Westminster - - 39,000 


£538,000 


This sum considerably exceeding the amount originally con- 
templated, the committee recommended that the coal and wine 
duties should be continued for another four years, and that the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests should be constituted a 
corporate body, with powers to sue and be sued, for the pur- 
chase of the line. This recommendation has, by various acts, 
been carried into effect. The coal and wine duties (now pro- 
ducing nearly 100,000/. per annum) will, therefore, by the 3rd 
and 4th Victoria, cap. 131, not terminate till the 5th of July, 
1862. Had they been continued only two years longer, the 
whole of the four plans first referred to might have been carried 
out according to the original design, without being marred in 
any of their details. 

«. We will now illustrate the remarks we have made, by calling 
the attention of the reader to the accompanying plates ; the 
first of which shows the plan adopted, and now being acted 
upon, for continuing Oxford street to Holborn. The original 
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line, coming more to the south, with a cross street to St Giles’s 
Church, would have caused the removal of the whole of that 
nest of filth and abomination, termed the Rookery, in St Giles’s, 
which will now remain, a nuisance to the property about to be 
created, and therefore greatly depreciating its value. Mr Pen- 
nethorne says— 


‘¢567. One half of the Rookery of St Giles’s will now be left stand- 
ing, and the committee will observe by the estimates, that the original 
cost from Oxford street through this part of St Giles’s was only 
about 10,0002; now we make it 8,000/., and for the expense of the 
2,000/. it would be much better to pull down the entire of the 
Rookery, as far back as Church street and Church lane.” 


The committee, however, thought that the proprietors might 
possibly pull down the Rookery themselves, although Mr Pen- 
nethorne pointed out that this could not be done by them upon 
any systematic plan, as many of the houses were let separately 
upon leases having twenty, thirty, and forty years to run. 

Part of the original plan also included pulling down the 
houses in Plumtree street and George street, and occupying 
the central area, now a stone yard, with a square. 

In the next plate we have shown the original plan proposed 
for continuing Bow street to Holborn, in which it will be ob- 
served the new line passes right on through the premises of 
Mr Houlditch, the coach-maker, into Belton street. 

Up to the last moment we were of opinion this plan would 
be acted upon, notwithstanding the recommendations of the 
committee ; but we now learn with regret that the commis- 
sioners decline the responsibility of departing from the report 
of the committee, and that the revised plan, formed in part 
upon the suggestions of Mr Jones (see report of 1838—1227) 
is to be carried into effect. 

In the plan to be adopted the line is to be made crooked ; 
Mr Houlditch, the coachmaker, opposite Bow street, is not to 
be disturbed, but Hanover street and Belton street are to be 
widened ; every carriage, therefore, coming from the north of 
Tiolborn to the theatres will have to turn a sharp corner, at a 
right angle, to get into Bow street. 

This line is part of a grand public thoroughfare projected 
twenty years ago, and intended to have rivalled Regent street, 
leading in the same direction north and south from Waterloo 
bridge to the New road, by Euston square; and we lose our 
temper with vexation when we see how, by the crooked policy 
which has been pursued, public convenience, architectural 
effect, and the improvement to a very great extent of the 
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pecuniary value of property along the whole line, have been 
sacrificed. 

Here we should observe that it ought to be understood by 
committees, but evidently is not, that although involving some- 
what a larger outlay in the beginning, it is better economy 
in the end to form an entirely new line of street than to widen 
an old one. The reason is, in the one case a double frontage 
is obtained, both sides of which can be rendered uniform, while 
in the other but one frontage is gained, and the value of that is 
destroyed, or greatly lessened, by the character of the opposite 
houses, left in statu quo. 

Imagine the piebald appearance of Regent street, with one 
side new and the other a fac-simile of St Giles’s! Who does 
not see that, if Regent street had been so left, the new houses 
on the improved side would have been reduced in value cént. 
per cent, ihe their present worth? Such will be the effect 
produced by widening Belton street, instead of: carrying out a 
new line, perfectly straight, at the back. 

Nothing, however, in the whole proceedings has astonished 
us so much as the evidence given by Mr R. L. Jones, to the 
effect that a crooked line with angular turnings, similar to that 
now to be made in Hanover street, and again in crossing the 
Whitechapel road from Leman street (see plate), is to be 
defended, not only on the ground of economy, but as most 
convenient for the purposes of traffic. Mr Jones says— 


**T am convinced, from the vast observation I have made of traffic 
in the city of London and elsewhere, that direct crossings in a great 
public thoroughfare are much more objectionable for commercial 
traflic than a small diagonal line, and from long observing that such is 
the feeling of waggoners and carmen not to accommodate people when 
they are going in a direct oraning I have heard it observed that a 
person going in a diagonal line, though it is more round about, can 
get to the point where he wishes to go in a much quicker time than 
in going a direct crossing; and I will give you a remarkable in- 
stance in the case of King street and Queen street, in: the city, which 
are opposite each other; and I have heard it observed by carmen, 
and I have even gone round in coaches to the Old Jewry to get into 
Queen street, and have done it in much quicker time than in waiting 
to get across, because the train of traffic has been in a continuous 
line; and it is a common observation, that you can get quicker from 
Old Jewry to King street than you can from King street to Queen 
street, though the Setente is more than as far again.” 


If this argument were good for anything, Oxford street, Re- 
gent street, the Strand, all the great arteries of London, ought 
to be built up and rendered crooked. Instead of the present 
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line from Temple bar to Charing cross, a zig-zag direction 
should be pursued. A heavily-laden wagon, we learn, is less 
likely to cause an obstruction by being made to turn a corner 
than by allowing its six or eight horses to pull steadily across 
a road in a straight line !* 

Mr Jones does not see, in the case of King street and Queen 
street, that the evil complained of is not in the straight crossing, 
but in a road-way of insufficient width for the immense traftic 
upon it; an evil not to be remedied by compelling carts and 
carriages to cross at a greater distance from the point they want 
to reach, but by either widening this crowded thoroughfare or 
relieving it by parallel streets. ay 

This reasoning in favour of corners, as causing no obstruc- 
tion, has unfortunately prevailed in the case of the new line to 
be formed between Coventry street, Piccadilly, and Long acre, 
On referring to the plan which we have given as adopted b 
the committee, it will be seen that Mr Hamlet’s (the jeweller) 
will be left standing, or merely rounded on one of its sides, 
forming a most inconvenient projection. In spite also of the 
remonstrance of Mr Pennethorne,who dwelt upon the importance 
of this thoroughfare, as likely to form one of the main arteries 
of the Metropolis from east to west, the new line, on leaving 
Leicester square, is to be narrowed to 52 feet, and none of the 
houses at the narrow end of Long acre are to be removed, 
Fifty-two feet would be ample for any cross street less than 
halt a mile in length, but in all the main lines, especially from 
east to west, through which omnibusses run, a width of not less 
than sixty feet is absolutely required. 

No provision, either, is made for completing the thoroughfare 
as a carriage-way, by continuing Great Queen street into Hol- 
born,-and the whole scheme of improvement for this part of 
the Metropolis is, as compared with the original plans, so 
serious a failure, that we trust a meeting of the inhabitants of 
the district will be called, and some immediate steps taken, by 
= and remonstrance, to get the plans reconsidered and 
brought into a more satisfactory state. 

We have given in another platea general sketch of the whole of 





* The doctrine here laid down by Mr Jones is probably the cause of 
a block of houses having being built at the corner of Fish street hill, to 
intercept the line from Cannon street te Eastcheap, which is now rendered 
crooked, though formerly straight. 

Another mistake was the widening of Eastcheap, instead of continuing 
the line of King William street, from the Bank, straight on through the 
back streets to the Custom House and the Tower. 
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the improvements intended to have been effected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Holborn, as approved by the Woods and Forests, 
and the reader, in comparing that sketch with the plans about to 
be realized, will share in our feelings of mingled disappointment 
and indignation at the complete abortion in which the whole 
will end. 

The original plan, it will be perceived, contemplated not only 
better lines than those determined upon, but several whic 
have now been abandoned—among others one from St Martin’s 
lane into Broad street, Holborn. In further explanation it 
should be stated that Hart street was to have been continued 
along Theobald’s road, through Saffron hill to Old street ;— 
thence to the entrance of the Eastern Counties Railway in 
Shoreditch, and by another short line to Spitalfields church,— 
where it would have joined the new street leading to Leman 
street and the Docks. 

Thus there would have been one continuous line from the 
Docks to the north and west of London, avoiding the crowded 
streets of the City, and traversing districts most in need of im- 
provement. 

By clause 8,—3 and 4 Vict., cap. 87, maps signed by the 
Treasury, of all the streets now to be executed by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, are ordered to be kept at 
their office, to the end ‘that all persons may, at all seasonable 
times, have liberty to inspect and peruse the same at their will 
and pleasure, paying the sum of one shilling for every such 
inspection.” 

We hope this right of inspection will be extensively made 
use of by the public. The maps exhibited at the office are 
upon a much larger scale than we could give in an octavo form, 
and show every house to be taken down. Those who wish for 
further information than we have been able to afford will re- 
ceive every attention and civility at the office, No. 2 White- 
hall place, and the more anxiety is felt and expressed on the 
subject the better will it be for the object. 

By clauses 9 and 10, the Lords of the Treasury have power to 
make any alteration they think fit in the intended lines with 
consent of the occupiers, and without consent of the occupiers 
to the extent of a deviation of 50 feet. It may not, therefore, 
yet be too late to remedy the more serious defects of the plans. 

The new line from the London docks, “ - Whitechapel, 
ends most absurdly at Spitalfields church, as if the only object 
of the line was to enable the sailors of our merchantmen to 
attend divine service on Sundays; but we have already shown 
that the original plan of Mr Pennethorne connected this 
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line with Shoreditch, Old street, Hart street, and Oxford 
street.* 

We cannot understand why powers shovld not have been 
given for the whole of this improvement, even if the execu- 
tion should have been for a time postponed. 

The most important measure of last session relating to metro- 
politan improvements, is the act passed for purchasing an 
extensive site in the Tower Hamlets for a new Park. We are 
thankful that this was a project that escaped the committee, 
and the responsibility of which was at once adopted by govern- 
ment, or the Royal Victoria Park (judging from what we have 
described) would probably, in the struggle of parties, have 
dwindled down to a tea-garden. To the inhabitants of the 
eastern end of the Metropolis this will prove one of the most 
a ant acts of the late government, and we hope the example 
will not be lost upon their successors. Open spaces for a similar 
object have yet to be secured in the neighbourhood of Lambeth 
and Southwark. 

We have given two lithographic plans of the new Park ;— 
one exhibiting the site and the surrounding district, from Ruff’s 
large map of London ;—the other showing the manner in which 
the ground will be disposed. The Park will be somewhat 
larger than St James’s. It will be bounded by the Old Ford 
lane, Hackney Wick, Sir George Ducket’s canal, and the 
Regent’s canal, and will contain about 290 acres. The 
whole of this ground fortunately lies in large blocks; one pro- 
prietor holding 75 acres. The money has to be raised by the 
sale of York house ; and although the 100,000/. voted will not be 
sufficient, some return for a further outlay will be obtained by the 
appropriation of one-fourth part to sites for villas and ornamental 
buildings. 

The grants alluded to for the line to continue Farringdon 
street to Clerkenwell Session house,—the Westminster and 
Southwark lines, are subject to the condition that the parties con- 
cerned give the commissioners proper security for effecting the 
whole of their proposed lines without any further assistance than 
the sums named.+ Whether in each case the remaining portion of 
the money required for these improvements will be forthcoming, 
is more than we have been able at present to ascertain. Separate 
acts of parliament have yet to be obtained, naming the trustees 





* The line proposed by Messrs Jones and Higgins, for Spitalfields, was 
actually so crooked that it was called in committee “the dog’s-leg line.” 
It was to have been carried from Whitechapel to Artillery street by a 
winding course somewhat like that formed by the letter TA. 


+ See Clauses 75, 76, and 77, 4 Vict., cap. 12. 
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and commissioners authorized to receive the amount of the grants 
for the Westminster and Southwark Jines.* 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster, by an act 4th and 5th 
Vict., cap. 25, have taken power to effect another line, in the 
direction of Buckingham Palace from Westminster Abbey. 

We have given a plate showing Mr Wason’s pelea street, 
and also (coloured green) that of the Dean and Chapter, the latter 
of which will be made by simply widening Tothill street and York 
street ;—both sides of each street being destined to come down. 

At first sight it would appear that this line of the Dean and 
Chapter would be a very expensive one, and that the return 
onal not be in proportion to the outlay, as the ground to be pur- 
chased consists of frontages, and no new frontages are created. 
The whole of the property, however, is leasehold of the Dean and 
Chapter, so that the freehold has not to be purchased, and many 
of the leases have but a short time to run. We fear however 
that, without government assistance, this improvement will pro- 
ceed but slowly. 

The act empowers the Dean and Chapter to purchase the pre- 
sent leasehold interests, and to grant building leases for ninety- 
nine years. ‘This of itself will lead to a vast improvement in the 
whole of the surrounding district. ‘The reason why the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster Abbey has been covered only with 
third and fourth rate houses is, that the original leases, renewable 
on payment of fines uncertain in amount, were granted only for 
forty years,—too short a term for buildings of a better class. 

The improvements contemplated +y the Dean and Chapter 
include several new streets and squares to the left of Tothill 
street; but this part of their plan will require to be materially 
modified, should Mr Wason’s line b@-cagpied through the sathe 
eT 

The new street in the direction of Buckingham Palace, as far 
as the Dean and Chapter have power to effect it, terminates at 
the end of York street, the adjoining property in James street 
not belonging to them. James street will remain in its present 
state unless the Commissioners of Woods and Forests should be 
empowered to continue the line. Several plans have been sub- 





* The Exchequer being empty, another act (4 & 5 Vic., cap. 40), em- 
powered the Commissioners to borrow money upon the security of the land 
revenues of the erown, and we,are gratified to learn that since the passing 
of this act (though but three months have elapsed), purchases have been 
concluded to the amount of 230,000/. The property purchased consists of 
about one half the freeholds on the Oxford street line, five-sixths on the 
Coventry street line, and a considerable extent of property on the Spital- 
fields line. The Bow street line has not been touched. 
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Chapter, so that the freehold has not to be purchased, and many 
of the leases have but a short time to run. We fear however 
that, without government assistance, this improvement will pro- 
ceed but slowly. 

The act empowers the Dean and Chapter to purchase the pre- 
sent leasehold interests, and to grant building leases for ninety- 
nine years. This of itself will lead to a vast improvement in the 
whole of the surrounding district. ‘The reason why the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster Abbey has been covered only with 
third and fourth rate houses is, that the original leases, renewable 
on payment of fines uncertain in amount, were granted only for 
forty years,—too short a term for buildings of a better class. 

The improvements contemplated +by the Dean and Chapter 
include several new streets and squares to the left of Tothill 
street; but this part of their plan will require to be materially 
modified, should Mr Wason’s line b@-cagpied through the sathe 
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The new street in the direction of Buckingham Palace, as far 
as the Dean and Chapter have power to effect it, terminates at 
the end of York street, the adjoining property in James street 
not belonging to them. James street will remain in its present 
state unless the Commissioners of Woods and Forests should be 
empowered to continue the line. Several plany have been sub- 








* The Exchequer being empty, another act (4 & 5 Vic., cap. 40), em- 
powered the Commissioners to borrow money upon the security of the land 
revenues of the erown, and we are gratified to learn that since the passing 
of this act (though but three months have elapsed), purchases have been 
concluded to the amount of 230,000/. The property purchased consists of 
about one half the freeholds on the Oxford street line, five-sixths on the 
Coventry street line, and a considerable extent of property on the Spital- 
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mitted to government for widening James street, and carrying a 
new street from York street to Arabella row, but no definite plan 
has yet been adopted. 

t Wason’s line, as shown in our plan, terminates in the 
King’s road, with which it forms one of those obtuse angular 
turnings to which we have already stated our objection. 

An obvious improvement of this line would be to carry it 
further to the south, nearer the back of the new Bridewell, into 
that part of Vauxhall-bridge road called ae Ga and Stock- 
bridge terrace, in a line with Eaton street; it would then form 
a more direct communication both with Eaton square and Vaux- 
hall Bridge. 

We shall watch with much interest and curiosity the progress 
of these lines, depending upon the energy and interest of private 
individuals ; for should they be ees. | with no other govern- 
ment assistance than the small sums named in the grants, it 
suggests an important consideration,—whether the most eco- 
nomical mode of effecting further improvements would not be 
to offer sufficient inducements to the proprietors of the ground 
through which any new street might be intended to ‘pass, to 
carry it through, in part at least, at their own expense. 

The great cost of new streets is occasioned by the disposition 
of proprietors to take advantage of every act passed, by which 
government may have compelled itself to purchase their property, 
and to ask for every inch of ground double or treble its worth. In 
such a case no proprietor will admit that any portion of his pro- 
perty will be increased in value by the sacrifice he is required to 
make, and even, when certain to be a gainer, he clamours loudly 
for compensation. ‘The expense, however, must be most ma- 
terially reduced when the principal proprietors of a site are made 
to see their interest in the improvement, and to offer the ground 
gratis on condition of being assisted to carry it into effect. ‘ 

And this brings us to the practical conclusion, at which we are 
always anxious to arrive, in answer to the question of what ought 
now to be done. 

We want, to a much greater extent than has been contem- 
plated by any of the plans submitted to the House, especially in 
the south and eastern parts of the Metropolis, improved means of 
communication—spacious thoroughfares, connecting distant points, 
now inaccessible excepting by a wilderness of courts and alleys 
—a better drainage in the poorer districts, and a greater number 
of open spaces for health and exercise than now exist. 

The object is one which ought not to be pursued in a spirit of 
bit by bit legislation,—an act of parliament for every separate 
improvement, only to be obtained after a delay of years, and the 
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squandering of enormous sums on solicitors and parliamentary 
agents,—committees discussing a multitude of petty and inde- 
pendent plans, each plan having no relation to any other; but 
competent parties should be employed to prepare a general plan 
for the improvement of the whole Metropolis, such an one as we 
could imagine a Sir Christopher Wren would now produce, or 
perhaps a Barry, and the attention of the legislature should be 
directed to the means of carrying the whole irfto effect,—not 
perhaps this year or the next, bat within a period of which we 
might all reasonably hope to live to see the completion. 

It appears to us that the first step should be to order a general 
survey of London. It would cost perhaps 10,000/., but would 
save ultimately double the sum in the special surveys which are 
now necessary for each local improvement. Hitherto we have 
had no map of London prepared from an actual survey but that 
of Mr Horwood, which is confessedly incomplete. Such a map 
as would be required would include every principal house or 
block of houses, with the levels of every street, and the direction 
of the main sewers. 

The next step would be to determine upon the improved tho- 
roughfares, or open spaces, the most required and the most 
practicable, and to obtain at once an act for the whole, although 
with the view, of course, of commencing with a part at a time. 

The advantage of this would be, that although some of the 
intended lines might not be executed for five or ten years after 
the passing of the act, the Board of Improvement might avail 
itself of many opportunities that would occur of purchasing ex- 
tensive portions of the property* at a cheaper rate than that at 
which the ground could be obtained if the whole had to be bought 
at one and the same time. 

We would next give powers to the Crown to incorporate bodies 
of proprietors or parochial authorities, for such part of the intended 
improvements as they might be willing to carry out, partly at 
their own expense, and which improvements it might otherwise 





* We may mention one such opportunity which was lost for want of the 
necessary powers in the case of a house which projects itself into the 
middle of the road at the corner of St Martin’s lane and Newport street. 
Five years ago the ground was vacant and to be let on a building lease. 
The inhabitants petitioned the Woods and Forests to buy it, in order that 
this narrow part of the street might be widened. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
to whom it belongs, was not, however, willing to sell the freehold on rea- 
sonable terms, and the Conimissioners having then no. act could not compel 
him to part with the property. They offered 1,200/., but in vain. A ju 
would not have given 1,000/.; but the ground was at.length let and built 
upon, and the Commissioners have now to purchase both house and ground 
at a cost of not less than 5,000/. 
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be necessary for government to postpone iar a.considerable period. 
We believe that if this were,done, and the fo ality of an act 
were not in every case required, surveyors, and solicitors, would 
wait upon the proprietors of | rani an; the anit lines, and, 
by convincing them how mueh their property. would he increased 
in value, induce them to take an active part in, the proposed im- 
provements. * t univ ' 
As to the sipposed difficulty of raising the money, required 
for the more important improvements, Which it, might not be 
wise, on account of local po oe to. deaye in, the hands of com- 
anies of proprietors, but. te entrust, to,2, responsible government 
oard, it is one wholly imaginary. ,., i 
The French government,is now, spending upon, forts and walls 
for the fortifications of Paris,,thirty millions, sterling, and are we 
to be told that Great Brisniniponla not find the means for raisin 
a tithe of the sum to expend, in its, own capital, upon the infi- 
nitely more reasonable object,—the rendering districts habitable, 
where the elements of disease and death now aggravate the eyils 
of perverts 1198. 
ew persons have any adequate idea of the yast resources of 
the Metropolis, and its capability of, bearing a startling amount of 
taxation without being sensible,ef the, burden. We haye already 
observed that the local revenue sof, London, including the income 
of the City, public hospitals, and .the rates collected for paving, 
lighting, and cleansing. the, streets; and the relief of the poor, 
exceed two millions sterling, and, that this is independent of 
government taxation ! sin? , ’ Rte 
We find from Marshall’s: statistical tables that the old house 
duty yielded in the year ending 5th of January, 1830, 1,241,7962., 
and of this sum 770,166/. was paid .by, the Metropolis; nog less 
than two-thirds of the whole!.;,;....;,.,, ; tee 
We have never ceased to regret the repeal of this tax,’ which 
was one of the least objectionable.in principle of any of the 
taxes contributing to the revenue ; falling upon landlords rather 
than tenants. Had government: proposed not to abolish it en- 
tirely, but to reduce it one half, collecting that half,upon a, mor 
equitable assessment than then existed, and devoting the sum saise 
to afund for local improvements,’ the tax would’ have ‘become 
popular. % pengesl yar 





* It has been suggested, and the .idea is worthy of consideration, that 
the object would be greatly facilitated;,and justice done to all parties, by 
creating a special court to try cases of, compensation, instead of callg upon 
juries ignorant of the value of, property. te make an equitable, assessment. 
The French practice in these cases would appear, in, some resperts ‘to be 
much superior to our own. 

Vor, XXXVI. No. IT. Do 
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The number of houses within the limits of the Metropolis 
assessed to the house tax in-1831, at rentals of 20/, and up- 
wards, was 150,682/., the gross rental of which was 6,102,922/. 

The assessed taxes for the same district produce an average 
sum of 1,200,0001.* 

We havea great aversion to the principle of indirect’ taxa- 
tion, and in the case of the coal duties, we believe the effect of 
that interference with the trade, which is required for the col- 
lection. of the duty, is to raise the price of coals to the poor to 
an extent double the amount of the tax. 

In the counties, when money is required for a bridge, a hos- 
pital, or any other public object, the money is raised by a rate 
upon the rental of the county, and this is obviously the ~— 
mate method which should be followed in the case of the Me- 
tropolis. 

f a small rate were levied upon ‘the rental of the Metropolis, 
— not by the mere occupier, but by the leaseholders and 
reeholders, having a permanent interest in the property rated, 
a large sum might be raised without any perceptible increase 
of the public burdens. 

Since the last returns in 1831, from the multitude of new 
houses that have been built, and from the new assessments 
under the poor-law amendment bill, the rental of the Metro- 
polis, within the circle of the old threepenny post, is probably 
not less than 7,000,0002. + 

A rate, therefore, of only 6d. would produce an’ annual sum 
of 175,000/. ; a rate of 1s. 350,000/. 





* See Marshall’s Statistical Tables, 42, 43, and 44. 
The following is a return made at the time of the reform bill. 





Population, | Houses of 107.,| Representa- 
1831. 1831. 




















tives. 

City of London ‘ ‘ ° 121,344 13,600 4 
Finsbury . . ° o 244,077 23,626 2 
Greenwich ‘ ‘ ‘ e 62,009 4,177 2 
Lambeth . ‘ ° as 203,229 16,872 2 
Marylebone. - ° A 240,294 22,637 2 
Southwark . * é o % 77,799 4,658 2 
Tower Hamlets ° 359,821 26,207 2 

1,308,573 | 111,777 16 








[i 
+ We have seen a return in 1834 which made the rental of the Metropolis 
in that year, ending the 5th of April, 6,255,442/. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that there is no difficulty in raising 
for the object as much money as' would be required: from: year 
to year, and if the _ published were suchas woald be 
generally approved of, improvements. that would: be regarded 
with national pride, the money would be cheerfully paid. 

Among the plans likely to be the most deserve na 
would be one for throwing open the banks: of the»: Thathes. 
We offer:no opinion upon the recent project. of the: City for a 
long line of embankment, which; we ‘see: from ‘the :evidence, 
was founded upon very loose data ; but that/some plan is prac- 
ticable for inking a road or footway along the banks of the 
bes and reconcilable with private interests, we implicitly 

ieve. 

Among other projects we should like to'see realised, is one for 
a new road in a direct line from Westminster Abbey, through 
the open fields south of Willow walk, to Cheyne walk, Chel- 
sea; another, a road from Battersea bridge to St John’s: Wood 
road, through Kensington gravel-pits; but we must defer this 
part of our subject to another opportunity. 

Perhaps, as a preliminary step to further progress, an asso- 
ciation should be formed, not only to obtain a revision of adopted 
plans, but to discuss the nature of other improvements required, 
and the most practicable means’ of carrying them into effect, 
—to watch the proceedings of the legislature. and corporate 
bodies in reference to the same object, and to urge government 
to take up the subject in a spirit worthy of the British nation, 
and of a vast capital, the influence of which is felt over the 
whole world.* L.—H. 





* This is a subject upon which we shall be happy to receive communica- 
tions : they may be addressed to the editor at the publisher's. 
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Art. VII.—1. A Series of Designs for Shop Fronts, Porticoes, 
and Entrances to Buildings, Public and Private. | 
John Young, Architect. Taylor, Wellington street, Strand. 


2. Construction and Decoration of the Shop Fronts of London. 
Illustrated with eighteen coloured representations, exhibiting 
the varied styles of the present period. By N. Whittock. 
Sherwood and Co. 


W HILE there is no class of artists more dependent upon the 

casualties of opportunity than architects, scarcely is there 
any class of persons who appear to have so little tact in turning 
to account and making the most of an occasion when it presents 
itself. We do not mean that they are not sufficiently alive to 
their own interest—sufficiently alert and on the qui vive wherever 
there is scent of a good job, but that very few of them ever care 
to make small opportunities the means of displaying more than 
a small, and more than an ordinary degree of taste, and refining 
what is in itself a very trivial or every-day subject into one that 
shall be important for its beauty, if not for its magnitude. 

Were a thousand cathedrals and senate-houses required to be 
erected forthwith, we have no doubt but that an equal number of 
architects could be found who would consider themselves compe- 
tent to such vast undertakings. All can be colossal, all can be 
grand, at least produce that species of grandeur which consists in 
size alone—gigantic common-place and insignificance, bloated 
out to such dimensions that ordinary eyes mistake it for the great 
and sublime. 

Architects are too apt to put their ideas upon stilts, and poor 
and puny as they may be in themselves, to give them a borrowed 
consequence by stretching them out ; ging us extravagant 
projects, which, if not utterly impracticable, have not the re- 
motest chance of being ever realised. Yet, expert as they may 
be in performing such bravura feats and tours de force, many of 
them fi and hobble most terribly in their ideas when called 
upon to treat a subject on too small a scale to admit of magnifi- 
cence, and which therefore requires some study and invention in 
order to render it attractive. Wedo not recollect ever to have 
seen an exhibition at the Royal Academy without meeting with 
designs for the most out of the way things imaginable. Royalty 
seems to be there almost the order of the day among the archi- 
tects, for there is no lack of royal palaces, royal marine villas, 
&c., in some of which the taste is rather of Royal Vauxhall 
gardens quality. No doubt such compositions are generally im- 
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osing enough, and even more than they ought to be, since they 
impose upon the ignorant, +e those who are not at all aware 
how easy it is to compile and put together, from books of pub- 
lished designs, showy compositions of the kind, which may, 
nevertheless, be entirely barren of a single new idea, or aught 
approaching to originality of feeling, if not of conception. Such 
displays may, nevertheless, be admissible at an exhibition, where, 
if they possess no great merit as designs, they serve at least as 
signs, after the fashion of a Brobdignagian hat or boot stuck up 
over the shop door of a dealer in am articles; but it certainly 
is ridiculously preposterous to introduce similar fancies into pub- 
lications professing to be technical and practical. Yet incredible 
as it may seem, we have actually met with plans and designs for 
mausoleums among those for dwelling-houses, and the former 
have been upon such an immoderate scale in comparison with 
the latter, both as to size and style of decoration, as to render it 
evident that their authors cared less for the residences of the 
living than for the abodes of the dead, and found it much easier 
to produce useless pompousness than to manifest originality, and 
combine elegance with convenience, in buildings that are of 
every-day necessity. 

It is not every one, we admit, who is capable of accomplishing 
much within a limited space—who possesses the happy art of 
bestowing a value on what, though unpretending, or unpromising, 
or even unfavourable as a subject, according to generally re- 
ceived notions, may derive unusual interest and importance 
solely from the ability with which it is treated; far oftener 
does it happen that opportunities both favourable and precious 
are irrecoverably thrown away in the most careless and uncom- 
punctious manner; yet some would fain have us believe that 
there would be abundant display of originality and taste were 
but opportunities afforded for the display of them, and were not 
our architects perpetually thwarted and cramped by the untracta- 
bleness of the subjects required of them. This, however, is cer- 
tainly not borne out by facts, for one of the smallest structures 
of its class in the metropolis is also by far the most tasteful. The 
garden front of the Travellers’ club-house is as superior in design 
and in completeness of finishing to such structures as the United 
Service, the Union, and the Oriental, as can well be imagined. 
Compared with them, it seems the production of another age. If 
Stafford House has infinitely more defects than beauties—if 
Buckingham Palace exhibits rather a falling off from than an im- 
provement upon the taste shown by its opposite though not very 
near neighbour, the Horse Guards—if Apsley House is marked 
more by modesty than by simplicity or nobleness of character, the 
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fault may very justly be imputed to the respective architects, one 
of whom seems to have exerted his) ingenuity chiefly upon the 
problem how to produce the very minimum of either beauty or 
effect at the maximum: of cost. ; 

Opportunities !' why, we can ‘hardly walk anywhere about town 
without seeing: scores of opportunities that have been fiun 
away-+erude architectural abortions, and fronts in which sordi 
stinginéss, meariness: of | taste, and paltry extravagance, accom- 
pany each others 

As an instanceof what may be done at a trifling expense, and 
upon a very limited scale; we may mention a small garden 
building dately in the, grounds of one of the villas in the Regent’s 
Park——we believe ef that called the Holme. In that rather 
miniature ‘piece ef | architecture the capitals of the columns are 
no Jess | tasteful'than they are original in design; so happily 
conceived, and with such artist-like feeling, as, notwithstanding 
their novelty and singularity, to be entirely free from any appear- 
anee of whimsicality. , If innovation could always be as success- 
ful, give us more, we should say, of innovation. Yet innovation, 
it would seem, is least of alb to be encouraged or tolerated in 
anything belonging to columns; no matter what modification of 
them. may: be: requisite in order te make them harmonize, or 
rather be less at_variance, with all the rest, the columns and their 
enfablature must) be held sacred. They are, as it were, the very 
banners of the style, therefore to presume to touch were nothing 
less than’a' species of profaneness., In regard to them, the letter 
of ar¢hiteetural law and its precedents must be strictly adhered 
to, theugh. its ‘spirit ta 5 be ‘totally violated in every other 
respect,’ This; pedantical orthodoxy—this blind and ‘bigoted 
reverence for certain express models in regard to those particular 
parts of a building, and no others—might be laughed at as 
supremely ridiculous, were it not also to be lamented as equally 
misehievous.. In excuse for it, it is argued that it would be most 
foolish presumption in any modern architect to attempt to im- 
preve/upon, the; ancient orders—that all who have endeavoured 
toi —— # néw order, or even -a new capital, have signally 
failed; and that if any liberty were to be allowed in this respect, 
it would soon become intolerably, licentious. 

In our epinion, mot one of these arguments is worth a straw. 
Not dlavishly to:eopy upon. all oceasions, however dissimilar, the 
precise forms and. deeorations of! such examples of the ancient 
orders-a8 We: happen, to, be acquainted with, at to modify and 
pn ge circumstances; may require or allow, is widely 
different from pretending to improve upon the originals. Again, 
if, some; have sinned grossly against good taste, and produced 
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only miserable conceits or downright absurdities, that is surely 
no reason. wherefore all sueceeding architects. ought to be inter- 
dicted from exercising their invention; neither is there: any 
danger of their going very widely astray if they have first im- 
bued themselves with the spirit. of ‘their originals. Lastly, it 
matters very little whether the licentiousness and bad taste shown 
in a design proceed from the treatment.of the order. itself, or 
from anything else; and that the strictest orthodoxy and most 
servile copying, as far as the former is concerned, is no guarantee 
against tasteless caprice and absurdity as regards the ensemble, 
is, unfortunately, proved by almost every. day’s experience. 

To hackney the ancient orders, as we do, applying them piece- 
meal and at random to all sorts of purposes, is surely a-very 
mistaken way of expressing our reverence for them. Yet, sup- 

osing it to have columns or pilasters.at all, every shop-front must 
hens them fashioned precisely according to some antique exam- 
ple, so that thousands of diminutive copies of. the same originals 
are to be seen all over town, all apparently turned out of the 
same manufactory—for which ‘reason we wonder that no one 
should have established one where columns may be purchased 
ready for use like chimney-pots, an assortment. of various sizes 
being provided. This would save a great deal of trouble now 
incurred in making designs; that is, in drawing the columns 
upon paper, since no such pattern would be required, it being 
sufficient simply to write, ‘so many columns, Athenian, Doric, 
Parthenon, size No. so and so, and so many feet of plate-glass 
between them.” This would be a very expeditious method in 
itself, and answer the purpose of the more ‘roundabout way” 
one now pursued; which latter is in its results. practically the 
same, being, if a degree less mechanical, not a whit more archi- 
tectural or artist-like. 

We are more in earnest than our readers will probably give us 
credit for being. Not only do we deprecate the present system, 
as most unsatisfactory in itself, but as cuttin off rtunities 
that might be turned to some account. Yahoos e as. they 
may be in other respects, shop-fronts are precisely the kind of 
subjects for making experiments upon, in regard to architectural 
detail and ornament. The experiments themselves,’ indeed, 
might not always turn out successful; yet while’ failure—even 
total failure in individual cases~-would be comparatively of no 
moment, the means so afforded to architects for exercising their 
taste and invention with freedom, without apprehension of thereby 
scandalizing critical and professional prejudices too” openly, 
might prove the means of, beauty, as well as of novelty: What 
would be reprobated as dangerous innovation—a’ departure 
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from legitimate authority—in a work of any magnitude, might be 
received as an ingenious and tasteful invention, if first introduced 
in a.less presumptuous form. .A few successful practical studies 
would go far towards removing the hostility now entertained 
east any deviation from usual rules and established precedents. 
e. are of course assuming, as an indispensable prerequisite to 
success, that experiments of the kind should not be mere crude, 
hasty ideas—sketches jotted down upon paper and then trans- 
ferred at once to the working drawings—but carefully consi- 
dered, well matured compositions, hased upon those principles 
of taste which ought to direct the artist when he is no longer 
under tle immediate guidance of rules. Unfortunately, instead 
of aitning at artist-like freedom, availing themselves for that pur- 
pose of the taste they have, or ought to have, derived from their 
previous classical studies, those who pique themselves upon cor- 
tectness, pique themselves also, for the most part, on reproducing 
the details of some celebrated authority—Parthenon or Pan- 
theon.* On the other hand, where restraint has been shaken 
off, it has been shaken off altogether, and freedom exchanged for 
wild caprice and licentiousness; as if it were impossible to hit 
any medium between servile and mechanical—not to say insipid 
imitation, and the lawless abandonment of all sound principles. 
Rash innovation we deprecate as much as any one in the pro- 
fession can do; yet wherefore should it be rash? It is very pos- 
sible, we conceive, to be original, or, in other words, to display 
happiness of invention—for mere novelty, or poor invention, is 
not originality—in matters of detail, as well as in merely apply- 
ing and re-combining forms borrowed from the antique. Very 
true, we may spare ourselves the trouble by “stealing our brooms 
ready-made,” by taking detail and all, exactly as we find it in 
our models, allowing ourselves no other alteration than the very 
trifling one, 45, many seem to consider it, of omitting the reliefs 
and-sculpture with which the pediments, friezes, and metopes of 
the structures we profess so scrupulously to imitate, were adorned. 
Granting that we are not likely to produce anything equal to, 
leave alone better than, antique detail, still-such a system of 
direct copying tends to deprive architecture of the chief claim it 
has to be recognized as one of the fine arts, it being so only par- 





* Surely original designs for architectural detail—for capitals, and other 
ornaments—might very properly be, among the subjects proposed to the 
architectural students at the Royal Academy. Were no immediate benefit 
to arise; as fav as the things that might be so produced are concerned, it 
is probable, that were such practice adopted, it might prove the means of 
directing the attention not of the juniors only, but of the seniors in the pro- 
fession too, to carefulness in the minutiz of their compositions, 
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tially, that is, inasmuch as it affords scope fot invention and the 
display of taste. In other respects it is merely a mechanical one ; 
requiring, indeed, constructive science and skill, but no more 
esthetic and artistic feeling thar ship-building itself does, or 
military fortification. 

If architects themselves choose to abandon their pretensions to 
the title of artists, and henceforth to rank themselves exclusively 
with men of science, they have our consent to do so; but in the 
meanwhile, so long as they do continue to maintain their present 
pretetisions, we should like to see them endeavour to support 
them better than they now do, by bestowing more study on 
artistic design, under which term we comprehend all that relates 
to the character and embellishment of a building, from its gene- 
ral form, outline, and proportions, down to its minutest detaiis. 
Nor can there be any better mode of prosecuting such stud 
than that of essaying new ideas upon small buildings, and, 
among the rest, such as shops and shop-fronts; and, although 
the mention of these last may excite a sneer from them, we very 
much question whether it would not greatly puzzle some of the 
grand “portico” gentry to make anything at all—that is, any- 
thing effective and striking for its beauty on such a scale, and 
for such a subject. Grandeur is, of course, out of the question; 
but beauty is assuredly attainable within a very moderate com- 
pete, as we might by this time be convinced, if by nothing else, 

y that charming specimen of art, the monument of Lysicrates. 

There is, indeed, one objection to the course here recommended 
by us, because so long as architects shall continue to be rema- 
nerated—not like artists, but like tradésmen—by a per-centage 
on materials and labour on the cost of the structure, very few 
among them, we suspect, will be inclined to fall in with a scheme 
that would impose upon them greater outlay of thought and study, 
without any proportionate increase of pecuniary return. It 
ought, however, to be looked at in a very different light. Such 
cases as those we are alluding to ought to be considered by 
architects, not as worthless jobs (though not altogether worthless 
if regarded as stepping-stones in the profession), but valuable 
as opportunities for practically testing, and also bringing before the 

ublic ideas for decoration and detail, that must else remain buried 
in their own portfolios. If executed as con amore studies, designs 
of that class might be profitable ones to theinselves, although 
not pecuniarily so; therefore the time so bestowed ought no 
more to be begrudged than the labour and cost now are which 
are voluntarily submitted to for making drawings for compe- 
tition or exhibition. Of course, where money is the sole sti- 
mulus to exertion;—where study without immediite benefit from 
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it is;laoked upon) as mere. useless drudgery, the advantages we 
haye ; pointed, out, will, be, treated. as Quixotic and chimerical. 
The, suggestions.we have ventured to make, are not intended for 
the meehanics and traders. in the profession; but we are fain to 
believe-that they donot. constitute all its members, and that there 
are seme|among the juniors, mere especially, who are influenced 
by-moxe liberal and generous feelings. 

Hitherto, public edifices, andisuch as are upon an extensive 
scale, and: ergeted, with a view to durability, have been looked to 
as almost exclusively furnishing suitable opportunities for the 
display of; arehitectural design, even though they might be of a 
kind, that, admitted of very little... Yet there are many things 
which, though unimportant,as buildings, scarcely better, compa- 
ratiyely, than, temporary erections, are excellent as models of a 
larger. kind, on whieh, invention, and taste may be freely exer- 
cised, and, effects studied far more satisfactorily than in smaller 
models. 

Though architects themselyes seem to be of quite a contrary 
opinion, estimating the importance according to the estimate of 
cost,, we should say,, that such an infra dig. subject as a coffee- 
room,,news-reom, or other public room of the same grade, is by 
far a.more favourable. one than. a modern church ;—no matter 
whether.,it be intended for Grecian or Gothic—since, in either 
case, the interior is, little more than.a blank as to decoration ; we 
can just, see which style is, professed: to be followed, but of style 
itself, , or|of character derived. from it, scarcely anything. Just 
enough is done to make evident how very much more requires 
to .be done\s; what .is.done reducing only an unfinished, 
poverty-stricken appearance, though charitably glossed over by 
good-natured critics. with the epithets, ‘ chaste,” neat,” and 
“ sumple,.” 

By,no,means must it be supposed that the opinion we have 
expressed, |.as. tothe, favourableness of the subjects above- 
mentioned, ‘is founded upon -what may be seen in actual exam- 
ples in this country, —at ~— not in establishments of the kind 

elonging,..to, private. speculaters., Scarcely anything has been 
attempted, or else it;has been in such inferior and tasteless man- 
ner;,a$, to. be chiefly remarkable for paltry showiness, and tawdry, 
ill-agsorted, finery. Of architectural, design or study there is 
nope.,., Artists are not, employed 5 architects seem to spurn at the 
idea, of being. s0.employed; they look, upon such things as alto- 
gether beneath them; and. yet,it isivery doubtful if all of them 
would,.upon trial, find themselves equal to the task. We were 
ourselves; onee assured, by|an architect of our acquaintance, that 
he had frequently;,been applied,to to make designs for shop- 
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fronts by parties who were-anxious to have one in a supe- 
rior style, but that he had invariably declined, considering’ it to 
be derogatory and unprofessional; which—supposing it were not 
a bit of bounce and gasconade++-was, ‘in-our opinion, being very 
dignified and supremely ridiculous. 'We do not see how the pro- 
fessional character of a manjwho would not have serupled any 
day to build a barn or a brewery, could have ‘been at all endan- 

ered or compromised by making designs in which he could have 
displayed his taste ad libitum, and, had he so pleased, still kept 
their authorship a secret. 

For this reluctance to engage in such subjects there may, 
perhaps, be good and sufficient reason, namely, the consciousness 
on the part of architects in general; that, whatever may be their 
standing in the profession in other respects, they can make no 
more of such things than what’ ‘their’ own junior clerks can ; all 
they can do is, to reduce the ‘columns of a portico to the required 
dimensions; for not only are columns the very a/pha and omega 
of their ideas of architectural decoration, but they cannot even 
give them any freshness, or impart.to them any novelty. 

We do not, however, attempt to conceal that, while they are 
favourable subjects, as affording facilities to design in some 
matters, duped are not a little unfavourable and obstinate 
ones in others ;—at once conveniently ad libitum, and inconve- 
niently obligato; which last cireumstance is occasioned by the 
necessity, real or imaginary, of making the windows as spacious 
as possible. However skilfully this’ may be accomplished, it is 
always more or less unarchitectural in effect, because contrary’ to 
architectonic principles and to sound construction. Though the 
construction itself may be sufficiently strong and secure, it does 
not so show itself; on the contrary, there is an appearance of 
weakness where solidity and strength ought to be more forcibly 
expressed. In some recent instances such appearance has been 
carried to preposterous fragility, the whole front of the shop pre- 
senting little more than a continuous‘surface of glass, divided by 
upright bars. Even were it not otherwise objectionable, this mode 
is most decidedly unfavourable to architectural design, or rather 
excludes it altogether, leaving scarcely an inch of surface where 
it can be displayed; therefore, should it continue to gain ground, 
the effect would become exceedingly monotonous and poor. ' As 
far a8 appearance is concerned; the shops might nearly just as 
well be quite open to the street,’as those of fishmongers and some 
other trades now are. Were the upright’ bars or supports, in 
which the glass is fixed, madé|ornamental in themselves, so as to 
contribute to arehitectural design, like the mullions and tracery 
in Gothic windows, some effect’ and richness might be so pro- 
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duced. We are not aware, however, that it has ever been 
attempted, though, on trial being made, it would probably be 
found to suggest many novel and appropriate forms of embellish- 
ment. At present, the outrageous display which is affected in 
regard to plate-glass alone is no better than tasteless extrava- 
gance, since it serves only to produce the effect of a vast gap or 
vacuum, and take away all appearance of support to the upper 
part of the house.* No doubt the first examples of such whens 
served to attract public notice, and to distinguish those shops from 
their neighbours; but should not some other and better fashion 
come up, windows of that sort will in time obliterate all distinc- 
tion, leaving no space for any other. 

Rather is it desirable to contract the breadth of the windows, so 
as to obtain some appearance of solidity, and provide for some 
other decoration besides glass. There are some trades—a hatter’s 
for instance—which require so very little a display of goods, that 
windows not at all larger than those of a private house would be 
sufficient, and the rest of the front might be filled up architectu- 
rally. According to the present system, even where the frontage 
is double or treble that of shops in general, no advantage is taken 
of that cireumstance, the wiials of it being given up to window; 
owing to which mistaken notion the general effect is infinitely less 
striking than it might be rendered by a different mode of treatment. 
By adopting the latter plan the shop might be rendered far more 
attractive, and the “ front” itself a more conspicuous object to 
passengers ; consequently, the loss of a little space would be 
ant y what would be gained as to appearance upon the whole. 

ere is no occasion for a tradesman to exhibit his whole stock, 





* This, we apprehend, will prove the case with a shop-front now in pro- 
gress on Ludgate hill, which is remarkable if only on account of the door being 
set back, and the window on each side curved convexly inwards, whereby 
the whole front becomes a recess ; but as there are no pillars of any kind 
to support the horizontal architrave or bressumer carried across it, the upper 
part of the house seems to stand in need of some prop. What serves not a 
little to increase in this instance the gap-like look and appearance of chasm 
below is, that it is rendered so strikingly conspicuous by the shop-front 
being carried up the height of two floors, and made to consist almost en- 
tirely of glass. 

The Lowther Bazaar, now in course of building in the Strand, nearly 
opposite the Lowther Arcade, will also have an exceedingly lofty window on 
the ground floor, but there it will be an arch (fitted in with plate glass), con- 
séquently there will be the appearance of adequate support to the super- 
incumbent pressure upon that aperture. As neither of these designs are 
completed—one but just commenced—our opinion must be received merely 
a$ a provisional one for the present, for we have thought it better to speak 
of them thus slightly, than to pass over two examples so immediately be- 
longing to our general subject. 
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or samples of every article he may happen to deal in, at his win- 
dow, more especially, as by frequently changing them, there 
would always be some inducement for persons to stop and look, 
and the goods themselves would be less damaged than they now 
are by constant exposure. Surely the shopkeeper’s purpose is 
answered if his shop does but excite attention, no matter though 
it should be so in a great degree by the front itself. In certain 
shops—linendrapers’ for instance—it may be advantageous to 
make as great a show of goods as possible, while in themselves 
they are of a kind which require a great deal of room. But there 
are others where the articles dealt in are of such sort that it is 
difficult to produce any catching effect with them, nor is any- 
thing further necessary than to put a few samples at the window, 
as indications of what may be purchased within. Two or three 
pairs of boots would answer the same purpose as the exhibition of 
a whole legion of them; and a few coloured bottles at a chemist’s 
window bring as many customers as they would do if multiplied 
by scores. 

It must be confessed that the anxiety on the part of shop- 
keepers not to lose a single inch of window space, is in some 
degree natural, being occasioned by the high value of frontages 
in good situations, and the consequent practice of squeezing up 
shops to almost the narrowest dimensions possible, Hence, 
again, arises another great disadvantage as regards architectural 
design, for in general, the individual fronts are so narrow that it 
becomes difficult to treat them effectively. A design which may 
be exceedingly tasteful, and which may look of some consequence 
as to size when shown upon paper by itself, is apt to appear 
rather insignificant and toyish when it comes to be executed, and 
forms merely the ground-floor elevation of a narrow and lofty 
house. ‘This narrowness of the houses, again, causes another 
inconvenience, because, if the entire front is to be included in the 
design—and if the design be confined to the shop alone, the latter 
is comparatively a mere bit of decoration—the whole elevation 
becomes a small, though lofty, upright strip, consequently insigni- 
ficance is occasioned that way. 

In a few, and only a very few cases, the frontage is sufficiently 
= to allow of both the shop, and the house above it, being 

ormed into a consistent and well-proportioned elevation. Yet the 

same advantage might be obtained by combining together three 
or more shops and houses, so as to form a single architectural 
composition, of breadth suitable to its height,—the former being 
made rather more than the latter, whereby the whole would 
be rendered an important mass of building, and striking in its 
general aspect, as seen among other houses, 
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But then it would be necessary to insert clauses in the leases, 
prohibiting the tenants from making any alterations whatever, 
and binding them to repair arfd repaint, if that is to be done by 
them, at the same time; for there is such an outrageous sort of 
rivalry in regard to show and distinction between next-door 
neighbours, that shopkeepers feel no compunction in disfigurin 
an entire front, provided they can render the portion occu ied 
by themselves the more conspicuous in consequence. The 
privileges of meum and tuum are sometimes extended much 
further than is compatible with good taste. If a pilaster, for 
instance, happens to divide two houses, it is by no means un- 
common to see one half of it fresh painted and the other not, or 
_ else the two halves painted of a different hue. 

Of lightness there is enough in most of the designs given in Mr 
Young’s work, but it is not of the very best architectural quality ; 
neither does the fancy displayed in them manifest much invention 
or consistency of taste. This may probably have been occasioned 
by the very natural desire, on his part, to accommodate his de- 
signs, as far as possible, to existing tastes and prejudices; and to 
regulate his own fancy by the fancies of his clients the shop- 
keepers—who, like a good many other people, call out loudly for 
novelty, but at the same time protest against any departure from 
the established system. The collection itself contains more 
good hints than good designs; for the latter require to be more 
sobered down in some respects, more carefully finished up in 
others. baimet not particularly remarkable in themselves, the 
two represented in the accompanying plate may serve as samples 
of them. We regret that the book itself contains no remarks, 
—nor, indeed, letter-press of any description,—since, had it done 
so, it might have assisted us in our own comments. There is 
also another omission as regards the designs themselves, which 
we cannot help considering rather a serious one,—namely, that 
no account whatever is taken of the window-shutters, nor are 
they made to form any part of the composition. If merely for 
his own satisfaction—for the purpose of showing what might be 
done, though without any hope of its being carried into execu- 
tion, we should have thought that an architect would have availed 
himself of such opportunity for pointing out how greatly a de- 
sign of the kind might be made to gain in completeness when 
the shutters happen to be up; for which purpose it would have 
been sufficient to show one half of the window so closed. 

The lightness, however, of Mr Young’s designs gives them a 
cheerfulness which contrasts very favourably with the heavy and 
clumsy character of the style common in the days of Queen 
Anne and George I, when the shops were generally ungl@ed, 
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and consisted, in fact, of a mere stall board, protected from the 
weather by an overhanging cornice or projecting roof. The 
following cut from Mr Whittock’s ‘Illustrations of the Shop 
Fronts of London’ represents a shop of this description, occu- 
pying a conspicuous situation at Temple bar. 





In a work upon the Architecture of Shop Fronts, there was 
an opportunity which ought not to have been missed of sug- 
gesting a like significancy of character—some indication 
of particular trades; not that we by any means admire forced 
vif not far-fetched whims,—tasteless extravagances, such as that 
exhibited in the front of a shoemaker’s house near Temple bar, 
stuck all over with carved boots. Yet while we deprecate bar- 
barous monstrosities of that kind, we do think that something 
allusive to the business of the shop might occasionally be intro- 
duced among the ornaments of its exterior. Vases of different 
forms, so arranged as to be more than usually conspicuous in 
the composition, would serve very well to illustrate a silt 
house ; festoons and pendants of fruits and flowers, to sign-ify 
appropriately enough a fruiterer’s; and soon. After all, how- 
ever, great discretion and reserve would be requisite in this 
respect; nor the less so, because where such analogous decora- 
tion could be rendered most exact, it is least of all required. A 
butcher’s shop, for instance, is distinguishable enough in itself 
without such distinction as might be given it by a frieze classi- 
cally enriched with the skulls of oxen and heads of rams. We 
should, therefore, say that embellishment of this kind, or indeed 
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embellishment generally, is most needed where the business of a 
shop is of such a nature as to admit of yery little display being 
made at the window. Upon this principle we should bestow 
upon a seedsman’s shop more than ordinarily profuse decoration, 
in the shape of festoons of foliage and flowers. There are man 
other aie likewise, which, if they do not admit of equally 
sign-ificant allusion to them, yet for a similar reason render ar- 
chitectural display desirable, in order to make up for want of 
show in other respects. We say architectural display ; and how- 
ever approprinte it might else be, we would poem all decoration 
—all forms that are uncouth and inelegant in themselyes,—all 
that would be incongruous as composition. For this reason it is that 
we are dissatisfied with what is otherwise a sufficiently ingenious 
and appropriate shop front, certainly a highly novel and singular 
one, viz. a seal engraver’s shop in Gerrard street, which has been 
selected by Mr Whittock. By the annexed plate (borrowed from 
that work) it will be seen that the whole window is made to re- 
semble a single quatrefoil panel, without any attempt to disguise 
or modify it. Now, this we hold to be decidedly solecistical ; it 
is only Brobdignagianizing a mere bit of detail—a minor orna- 
ment in Gothic tracery; which, applied as an entire window, 
becomes preposterous, there being nothing that would lead to 
such form for the entire aperture of a window. ‘The most, 
therefore, that can be urged in excuse for this oddity is, that it 
has no doubt answered its intention, and that it is not a much 
greater violation of architectural fitness and propriety than the 
sticking up a single huge column—not an obelisk, stele, or 
other ornamental pillar, but an architectural fragment—a limb 
dissevered from a Sade. as a public monument, and which su 
ports nothing but a statue put, we might say, — conspicuously 
out of sight. Much rather can we tolerate the shopkeeper’s ar- 
chitectural freak than the infinitely more expensive and osten- 
tatious ones of the latter kind. 

Having referred to Mr Whittock’s ‘Shop Fronts of London,’ 
we may as well here state that, although similar in subject, his 
work differs widely in one respect from Young’s, inasmuch as, 
with two or three exceptions, the plates represent designs that 
have been executed in various parts of the metropolis. It also 
contains some general preparatory observations, and some brief 
comments on the individual designs, which last we should have 
relished better, had they contained less of compliment and more 
of criticism. We agree, however, with what is said in the introduc- 
tory part, complaining of the great sameness of ideas shown in shop 


fronts, which is such, that out of many thousands hardly a score ' 


really different compositions can be selected. We agree with 
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the writer also as to the cause of it—and we must add, of the 
bad taste which prevails in erections of this class,—namely, their 
being executed quite mechanically and by mechanics, who know 
nothing of design beyond its first rudiments. There are, however, 
a few exceptions, one very prominent among which Mr Whittock 
has passed over: we allude to that erected by Mr Hering, at the 
corner of the Quadrant, Regent street, for Mr Parkhill, and 
now added to their premises by Messrs Swan and Edgar. 

As the view here given of it renders description unnecessary, 
we shall confine ourselves to the notice of those circumstances 
which, in our opinion, render it a valuable and most instructive 
lesson, showing what may be affected by proper management. 
That the architect was more than usually favoured by situation 
and extent of frontage, may be admitted without at all detract- 
ing from the ability and good taste he has displayed. It cer- 
tainly was an advantage that the shop comes at an angle of a 
street, but it is not quite so certain that every one would have 
availed himself of it so well. On the contrary, it is rather to be 
apprehended that in some hands that circumstance, favourable as 
it is in itself, would have been employed to produce a defect— 
a most gross architectural solecism. An ordinary shop-front 
maker would have carried the window quite round the corner. 
That would have been the first and more obvious idea—because 
the one usually practised; and wherefore should he lose time in 
hunting after a second, which in all probability he would never 
be able to find ? 

Happily, however, the mode of treatment here adopted is 
infinitely more artistical and original,—so much so that that 
angle of the building materially enhances the effect of the whole 
composition, contributing as it does, not only to architectural ex- 
ew but in an eminent degree to pane tree also. Even 

ad the curved pier been omitted, and the two fronts or sides 
been united without any such intervening space between, there 
would still have been far greater solidity of appearance than 
usual ; but as now extended, that solid angle gives to the ensem- 
ble a character no less remarkable and novel to ordinary eyes 
than it is felicitous in those of an artist. Together with greater 
consistency, and more complete keeping up of the design acm 5 
out, much greater variety than could else have been obtained is 
thus thrown into it. Instead of being left a blank, or nearly so, 
in the composition, this portion of it serves as a well-managed 
contrast to the rest—which is somewhat different from being a 
mere foil to it—and so as to produce much playfulness of form. 
One peculiarity in regard to this last is the ingenious transition 
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from the eurve below to the angular shape in the upper part of 
the pier and its entablature. 

It is not, indeed, every style which would properly admit of 
such combinations. In some they would appear too fanciful, 
but ate quite in accordance both with the class of subject and 
with the style of which the design we are speaking of is an ex- 
ample. e latter answers, perhaps, better to the character of 
the “ Renaissance” generally, than to that particular species of it 
known among ourselves by the name of Elizabethan; it being 
less quaint—less broken into minute parts—a degree less fan- 
tastie, yet equally or even more luxuriant in its ornaments. 
Though we should by no means like to see such a style revived 
among us for gene rpeses, we think that it has been both 
judiciously chosen an ably treated on the present occasion, be- 
cause treated with artist-like feeling and freedom;* whereas 
the indiscriminate copying of “ Elizabethan ” exemplars, without 
any mmc ay of selection, or attempt at either refinement 
or adaptation, ought to be discountenanced rather than en- 
eouraged. It should be observed, too, that what renders the 
style here displayed objectionable even for domestic architecture 





* Though as regards the most material circumstances, the architect has 
carried out his ideas consistently,—for even the entrance door (not shown 
in the view) in a small compartment of the north side, within the Quadrant, 
is made an exceedingly rich and tasteful feature,—he was, we are in- 
formed, obliged to submit to the mortification of seeing his design altered 
ee a worse pene, ry um alia he . pos se who 
insisted upon having the present light iron raili ought out on the ve 
edge of the cornice, instead of the ornamental parapet originally designed pd 
accordance with the rest, and which, therefore, besides greater consistency, 
would have given greater apparent height to the whole composition. It was 
also his intention that the columns, panels, &c. should be picked outin colours, 
so as better to relieve the ornaments raised upon them. It is true this 
decoration could be added at any time, neither is there anything to prevent 
the iron baleony being removed, and the design completed above as 
originally proposed. But unfortunately, so far from being at all disposed 
now to finish up the whole properly, the present proprietors have actually 
made several alterations materially for the worse in the interior of the shop 
—and of such a nature that its original architectural character is now almost 
totally destroyed. The piers have heen taken down and plain iron columns 
substituted for them, the screen cutting off a private passage has been 
removed, and a meagre balustrade has been substituted for the original 
richly panelled front of the gallery ; in consequence of which changes the 
proportions also of the interior have greatly suffered. Thus a considerable 

has been incurred most perversely, and that within a very short 
time indeed after the shop was erected, merely to mangle a most tasteful 
and striking design of its kind. No wonder, after this, that architects should 
not care to have an to do with shops, if their work is to be pulled to 
pieces by any bungler, who will do anything for the sake of a job. 
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generally, serves to recommend it for shop fronts, inasmuch as it 
not merely allows, but almost calls for luxurianee of emiellish- 
ment, being professedly decorative and more picturesque than 
strictly architectonic in character, Besides which, it is very well 
calculated for things upon a small seale, and for situations. where 
the detail shows itself; whereas Grecian architecture, when 
applied to shop fronts, is apt to appear too formal and frigid, 
and the things themselves to be equally wearisome and. insig~ 
nificant repetitions of forms similar to those seen in almost every 
public edifice. Therefore, if the style must be Grecian, it 
ought at all events to be treated with less seyerity than it was in 
edifices quite different in their purposes and their character. 
Solemnity and grandeur are quite out of the question in a shop 
front; Peestan columns, when so applied, are but miserable eon- 
ceits and vulgar affectations. Give us the elegancies and 
delicacies of Grecian detail ; but we do not want reduced models 
of temples in antis, whose intercolumns are filled up with plate- 
glass windows and goods behind them. Give us models of a 
different description—not of what Grecian architecture was, but 
of the modifications to be derived from it. For shops we do not 
require a Greek temple style, but a Greek shop style; a more 
light and playful style, exhibiting both gusto and invention. 
Though it may sound rather paradoxical, it is our excessive 
scrupulousness and horror of innovation that causes so many of 
our modern would-be ultra-Greek designs to be no better than a 
mixture of jarring incompatibilities,—a piebald jargon of home- 
spun English interlarded with columns and pediments copied 
trom those of ancient temples. 

A favourable specimen of an elegant and recherché taste in 
architecture is a house and shop front, executed by Maddox 
some few years ago for a chemist in Tavistock place, remarkable 
for the originality no less than the study and finish shown in all 
its details. It is evidently the production not only of an archi- 
tect, but of an artist. 

We may also refer to a shop at Southampton, whose interior 
has been fitted up from designs by Mr Owen Jones, who has 
availed himself con amore, of the opportunity to introduce some- 
thing of his favourite Moresco and Alhambra style. As it has 
been described to us, the extremity of the shop, or that portion 
which is at the rear of the dwelling-house, is lighted through.a 
dome, resting upon four slender pillars, whieh is square in plan, 
but semicircular in section, and which consists entirely of rich 
open or lattice work filled in with glass of various hues, 

In the same town there is likewise a very tasteful series:of 
shops, forming what is termed ‘The Victoria Arcade,” designed 
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by Mr Westitacott,-a brother ‘of the eminent sculptor... What 
atlds ‘considerably |to “tlie effect! of this passage, is, that like that 
called; the “ Passaxe Colbert,” at Paris, it expands in one part 
inté # rotunda’ covered by a deme, a combination of plan piquant 
in itself, ‘and admitting of inwumerable variations in respect to 
design ‘and dedoration. || :Amarea ‘of this kind, whether circular, 
octagonal, or in any other polygonal form, would afford an excel- 
lent' ‘situation fora public ‘statue or fountain; and had Covent 
Garden market been so laid out, with a central rotunda, having 
a handsome’ fountain in the middle, and conservatories forming 
an' upper ‘gallery or arcade over''the shops and mezzanines, a 
very striking coup @ecit would have! been produced, at the same 
time that the market itself would have been greatly improved as 
to ‘accommodation and convenience: 

The advantages attending “arcades ”—their peculiar suitable- 
ness in’ # climate dike ours, where shelter from the weather is so 
desirable in’ al} places of miuch traffic,— have been pointed out in 
another’article. '- Here we shall'consider them merely with refer- 
ence’ to the capabilities they afford in regard to decoration and an 
improved style of'shop architeeture. One of the most obviously 
favourable ‘cireumstances ‘is, that at all events regularity and 
continuity; 'if not always artistical unity of design, are kept up in 
such places.’ ‘The separate ‘fronts: form only so many compart- 
ments ofa! single ‘getieral' design;'and though the same degree 
of ‘uniformity might’ be'kept'up'hrthe shops and elevations on 
both sides’ of a/streét, and from one'end of it to the other, it 
would then' be apt to occasion wearisome sameness, whereas in a 
covered avenue it becomes intlispensable, is looked for as a matter 
of ¢ourse; and’ any deviation from it would be felt as a palpable 
blemish ;’ for! im’ Hke manner: as’ the separate fronts are only so 
many ‘compartments ‘of the side elevations, the side elevations 
themselves are’ only portions of the general architectural design, 
whieh is contmued| and extended! over head by the roof and sky- 
lights, which, however treated,—-and herein an extensive field is 
opened to the architect; from the simplest to the richest and most 
complex forms and modes'of embellishment,—produce strong per- 
spective effeet)' ‘Thus, what would be a short and narrow street 
acquires, when 'so¢overed'in; the effect of an extended vista— 
a spacious ‘gallery. | Anotlier: highly favourable circumstance is 
that chimneys; roofs; and! #arret-windows, which, whatever the 
elévations' of the liouses‘ may’ be; ate almost invariably so many 
eyesores and offensive blemishes, giving an air of meanness and 
paltriness’ to our decorated ‘street architecture, are entirely shut 
out from sight’ Neither is it the least favourable ane of all that, 
while greater seope isafforded in ‘such places for general architec- 
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tural display, a check is put upon thé:fancies and, caprices of indi- 
viduals, upon the inordinate ambition of shopkeepers. to outvie 
their neighbours in showiness of front,|ulthough tliey can produce 
what after all may be no more-thah a gaudy. pateh in,a)street. If 
so far no one can excel his neighbours, neither can any one be 
eclipsed: by them ; but all participate alike, in, the architectural 
attractions of a place superior to anything that could be accom- 
plished by individual enterprise ot speculation. And. in. this 
respect, such clubs of shops, as they may, not improperly be 
termed, afford advantages similar to those which. the, club, houses 
do to their members—those) of sharing -in; an. establishment upon 
a footing far exceeding their own private means. 

Even were it confined to; one. particular style, architectural 
design would here have opportunities afforded it—-a fresh field for 
exercising itself, far surpassing anything attainable in any other 
manner; but various styles. may be applied, which, are, almost 
entirely out of the questién for street architecture, because, 
even were the designs in-them.to be consistent, they would 
seem inconsistent in themselyes+-too exotic, and too much at 
variance with everything else--with the general character and 
physiognomy of the locale. No such-inconvenience takes place 
where the street itself or thoroughfare is,conyerted into a eovered 

llery : there the costume of the style selected may be perfectly 

ept up, without aught to disturb the. illusion; while: of styles 
there is abundant choice—-Gothic, in many if not all its. varieties, 
Moorish, Pompeian, Renaissance, Italian ; to say nothing of the 
greater latitude allowable indesign and embellishment. | With- 
out being exceptionable in itself, a-shop,.front may. look totally 
out of character for any external situation, and may be compared 
to a person walking the streets, in. ball-room costume. | ‘This is 
the case with some of the smarter: shops. abeuttown,, which, in 
consequence of their finery and gilding, cut rather a, deplorable 
figure in bad weather, when tlie, rain is dripping down them, and 
the pavements are covered with mud. 

Put them under shelter by covering over the, whole thorough- 
fare, and their “in-door”’ situation justifies, the gaiety and bril- 
liancy of in-door attire. ‘Tliey are :then protected from the soil of 
smoke, and fog, and damp; and: from.,the.,mud-splashings. they 
now get. Of course their first fresliness of appearance would go 
off in time, but repainting and regilding would be required. far 
less frequently ; nor would they, everbe im, the,“ drabbled tail ” 
condition in which they now:.at-itimes show themselves. Not 
only would the pavement he dry.:and, cleanin. all weathers; but 
that also might be made ornamental, by, being formed of asphalte 
of two or more colours, Jaidiin compartments corresponding with 
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those produced by the shops themselves. For all these reasons, 
we are of opinion that, if architectural polychromy were to be in- 
troduced among us, no fitter place could be found for giving it a 
fair trial than an “arcade” or covered street, designed ex- 
pressly with a view to such embellishment, where the architecture 
would be internal as regards shelter from the weather, yet suffi- 
ciently external in character to enable us to judge of the artistical 
effect of polychromie exteriors. In a street front it would not 
be fairly tested, for there polychromy would produce a merel 
fantastic, gaudy appearance; so jarring and discordant wit 
evetything else, as rather to confirm our prejudices against it 
than convince us that it could, by any possibility, be rendered 
reconcilable with good taste. 

The evidence given in the “Report of the Select Committee 
on the Fine Arts,” contains a great many remarks relative to 
decorative colouring in various styles of architecture, and also to 
fresco painting, its processes, and its capability of resisting an 
English climate. Tn the course of the statements connected 
with this last-mentioned subject, it was suggested that, in case it 
should be resolved to employ fresco in the new Houses of Par- 
liament, it would be desirable that artists should have the oppor- 
tunity of previously making experimental essays in that branch 
of painting, both for the purpose of acquiring practice in it, and 
of ascertaining how far it would be affected by the atmosphere in 
this country. With this view, the vestibule of the National Gal- 
lery; and the loggia of the Strand portion of Somerset House, 
were recommended as places exceedingly well adapted for such 
preliminary studies; yet we should say that the east wall of the 
arcade on the west dide of the Opera enah which is now nearly 
quite blank throughout its whole extent, would be decidedly pre- 
ferable, since it almost seems to have been originally intended to 
beso filled up. The thoroughfare galleries in the Pantechnicon, 
Belgrave square, are also admirably contrived for trying what 
could be done here in fresco painting, they being exceedingly 
well lighted, and the piers between the windows of the upper 
floor sufficiently wide to admit of compartments filled up with 
painting. While the decorative effect would, we conceive, be shown 
far more satisfactorily in thé places we have pointed out than in 
those mentioned in the Report, and failure would be of compara- 
tively little consequence, the experiments would be more complete, 
because, though well enough protected from the weather, the 
places mentioned by us are in some degree exposed to the ex- 
ternal atmosphere and its changes ; consequently, if freseo would 
stand in such situations, there could hardly be question of its 
doing so within any part of the Houses of Parliament. 
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Situations more eligible on account of their publicity could 
hardly be found, and were they made choice of for such trials 
and experiments, a collateral advantage might probably accrue, 
inasmuch as the example so furnished might lead to similar de- 
coration being bestowed upon other “ arcades,” or, if not on these 
already erected, on others that might possibly be built, were it 
but once shown how attractive on might be rendered as pro- 
menades, cool and shady in hot weather, dry and comfortable in 
wet and cold, and gay and festive in their aspect at all seasons. 

But it will be said that while we are planning ‘ arcades,” we 
are really building castles in the air; instead, therefore, of pur- 
suing it any further, and entering into details and circumstantial 
descriptions that would require explanatory drawings from us 
likewise, we will now dismiss the whine not, however, without 
earnestly recommending it to architects—to those among them, 
at least, who are not above designing shops, provided they are of 
a kind that admit of some display of invention and talent, and 
their employers are willing to let them carry out their ideas 
in an artist-like manner, without ignorant meddle-making on 
their part, calculated only to render the work itself a tasteless 
medley. These last should bear in mind that, if they do things 
spiritedly, they must have the spirit to allow them to be done 
properly. Better, say we, to design shop fronts, and nothing but 
shop fronts—to make manifest what can be produced out of 
trivial occasions, than to produce only pompous trifles and tri- 
vialities upon great ones, At all events, the field to which we 
would invite talent that must else, perhaps, lie quite dormant, is 
a tolerably fresh and spacious one ; nor are the works of the kind 
already produced of such overpowering excellence as to render 
them a standard, from which it would be architectural heresy to 
deviate, while to attempt to rival them would be — pre- 
sumptuous and hopeless. . 
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Bil O4 ; Mi SIE (By the Dditor.) 1 eu 39 

RESE NT events have eae iW of the period when; with the 
sullen consent of the F are le, the elder branchi/of the 

Bourbons reascended thé ‘throne Prairee.* Te was’ 4 mistake to 

attribute their return, though nihvited,’ wholly’ to foreign ‘influ- 

ence,, or to assert. that they Wete diy Forced upon the country by 
the bayonets of the allied toot wr: é Battle of. Leipsie, and even 
that af Waterloo, ‘would have. tind Var} different results, ‘liad the 
same spirit which reigned | itty Years Before animated the French 
nation, when it rosé as One mun’ th’ ¥esist the invader; Bat’ the 
peopl were wear of, the Skit & dvernment}’ its power “had 

een shaken—confidehce was gone! it Had ceased to/have any hold 
except among the military, pon popular sympathies ; it had disap- 
pointed the hopes of allwho had took ed “for free institutions; and 
the promise of constitution when Napoleon returned from Elba 
came too late, and failed to’kitidle that enthusiasm among his sup- 
potters which was nécessary, fo preVent! his final rifin. | Hope, re- 
viving in the .mids¢, of general’ patty and despair, turned to 
the Bourbons :, ‘old animosities had’subsided; the fire of the 
revolution had burnt itself ot{t's idst' of the witnesses’ of the 
misdeeds of the old goyerhmént''Were gone ; a ‘tiew generation 
had arisen, to whom the past was Kiown' only as a tradition. ‘The 
people said, * We-have need‘df répdsé; the Bourbons’ have long 

een exiles—they have Sufferéd adversity, and must have profited 
by the lesson; they will réfurh cing mien; who eah tell’ what 
we may not obtain from thei?’ Wé'will'again give them’a trial.” 

A few years, nay, a few’ montis, dissipated the ‘illusion: It 
was soon remarked ‘that ‘the Bourbohs’ had changed in nothing 
— profited in nothin r—by thelr lai exile; they returried the same 
men, with the same ideas as’ of dll; sedking to turn back the'eourse 
of eyents, and to take Franéé what’ France was ‘in’ their boyish 
days—what France will riéVér be addin. 

Awhile this was endared, at Ayst' patiently, and then with irre- 
pressible outbursts of indignatibn. At fength tlie end@eame. ‘The 
madness of Charles’ the ‘Tent’ ‘¢balll’ ‘be ‘restrained within’ no 
bounds of moderation ; a storm swept him from the soil which had 
been polluted by: his preseiit¢, ald the Suti sunk upott the fortunes 
of his family, never more’ to ‘tise?’ "°~" 

We pretend not ‘that ‘these tvetitsWwete strictly aialogous to 
the circumstances ‘of tir Owl times; “br to the’ coming ‘events 
whieh cast their shadows before?’ betiveen the ‘past and’ the pre- 
sent, or the present atid thé fathré; there is not, atid indeed never 
can be, an exact’ paralfél.’ “THe kite’ government, with ‘all its 
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faults, was a far better government than that of Napoleon; and 
the policy of Sir Robert Peel’s abinet will nbt-be that éf Poligufac. 
But let us understand our: position; “Khe same men who had 
declared against all reform of the representation in 183Q—> acne 
the country spurned from office ip 1831-—who, after ‘the as oh” 
of 1832, appeared annihilated as @ party, have again returned to, 
power, with a stronger current of public opinion in theif favout Phat’ 
thea bot ever dared to anticipate in their most sanguine’ dreams.” 
hy should we attempt to blind our eyes to, the, fact, that” far’ 
the present the new government is strong, not onl int Its! ynkds a. 
pected majority of ninety-one, but, for the’ tithe af east, in ‘the 
absence of any effective opposition ont 9 ‘doors ?”’ nt aie ; 112 _ 
True it is that immense sums were spent, at the late eléction’ 
in corrupting the constituency, atid that the party which’ bribed” 
the most successfully, because the richest . party-—gained ‘thie “ 
boroughs by which the scale was turned ; ‘but true, ‘also, 1/18 tht’ ’ 
now the battle has been fought, the yanquished scarce] deeb 
their defeat. Reformers, on the whole, are. pleased 46 Gea 
government, not such as they, could desire, but one at least fone 
enough to carry its own measures... The plea .of weakness is. 
taken away; the responsibility is greater. Many lodk on with 
indifference, some with curiosity, and others with ligpe; but’ all’ 
agree that the time is come when the Tories must have another. 
trial, and there is a general desire it should be a fair one. “’””’ er 
We shall not now stop to trace, minutely the gauses. of this” 
state of the public mind, though this is a Libject, to whichi we 4 
may devote some attention in our next number; but ft’ is°im-"* 


a4 


portant that the fact should be,;recognized in. ant 
the 


policy which the Liberal party should pursye, ‘That policy 
present is simply to submit with as good a grace as possiblé to _ 
what cannot be helped, and to employ a. season af comparative 
repose in preparation for the’ time. of ‘action, Tt ‘would be~ 
useless, and mischievous, to, attempt to strive against “ the’ 
stream. The feeling is, “Jet byrgones be by-gones.” Sir” 
Robert Peel,” it is said, ‘‘ should have fair pla ; give Hint eer . 
time to consider his measures ;”, ‘and no matter. Nether tte re nef - 
be reasonable or not, from our knowledge of the men. and of theit’ § 
principles, time must be given. b mone 
Reformers may and ought. to avail, themselves, of , every’ 
opportunity that presents itself for ealling attention to the state 
of the country, and the measures necessary for its relief Ra 
means should be taken to strengthen the impression made on -the 
public mind in favour of commercial, freedom ; but’ the presi ig 
not the time for attack, and all attempts to harass or tps he“ 
operations of the new government will only weaken ' the party” 
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making them, and cause them te be condemned by the publie as 
impracticable theorists. 

t has been said, no man can be written down in public life, 
but. that. his fall must, be by his own act; and the principle is 
equally true of governments. Before condemned at the great 
tribunal of public opinion, they must themselves furnish the occa- 
sion for an unfavourable judgment. Sir Robert Peel has skilfully 
avoided committing himself to any definite line of policy, and 
has thereby (although not without creating some discontent) 
secured his party from any risk of extreme unpopularity till 
the next session, Pity for them that the time should ever come 
when, in their or in his own name, he must speak out. Already 
he must feel aware that, for himself personally, his only safety 
on the great life and death question of the people lies in sepa- 
rating himself from the artocracy* by which he is surrounded. 
His fate as a minister trembles in the balance—he or they. Both 
cannot stand when the patience of the millions, whose sufferings 
are daily increasing in intensity, shall have been tasked beyond 
human endurance, and when an infuriated populace, no longer 
restrained by respect for the law or regard for the rights of pro- 
perty, shall raise with earnest meaning that ery which preceded 
the first French revolution,—the fearful cry of “bread, bread.” 

Taking this view of the present state of parties,—believing 
that for the time no good purpose will be answered by denoune- 
ing Toryism,—that, before the new Conservative cabinet can be 
successfully assailed, they must have developed a policy con- 
taining the elements of sath pesenrtiony—eneing clearly, that 
all questions of organic reforms must necessarily for the present 
be postponed,—we have preferred to give this number of the 
Review rather a special application to practical topics unconnected 
with party, than a political complexion. ; 

We shall avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by the 
sort of truce or armistice concluded between the people and their 
old opponents, to say a few words upon ourselves and our con- 
tributors, in reply to the numerous communications we have 
received on various papers which have appeared in this 
Review. 

Eighteen years have now elapsed since the first number of the 
‘ Westminster Review’ issued from the press. It appeared under 
the patronage of Jeremy Bentham, and was intended as an organ 
for the opinions of the who looked at all questions connected 
with administrative subjects in their bearing upon the interests 
of the people, and without reference to Whig or Tory objects. 





* An expressive word invented by the ‘ Examiner,’ from agros—bread. 
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During the whole of this period, though it has’ more than otice 
or twice changed hands, whatever faults if may have exhibited, 
it has maintained its original ‘character. It has never swerved 
from the course it proposed to pursue; it has never sacrificed its 
independence ; it has never been the ‘partisan. of the Govérn- 
ment of the day, nor become thie property of a publisher, and de- 
generated into a mere vehicle for puffing worthless books into 
notoriety. 

Those, however, who may possess the thirty-six voliimes of 
the Review which are now be ore the public, and who may oc- 
casionally look through their contents, will discover sometimes a 
variance in the opinions expréssed from time to time onthe 
same subjects, and some fotndation for a charge of in¢dnsis- 
tency upon points not always unimportant. We wish ‘to re- 
mind the reader, that this diversity of sentiment on many of the 
subjects discussed among Reformers is yet perfectly consistent, 
both with the original object, and the principles of management 
on which the Review has for some yeats been conducted. It 
appears to us, as it also appeared: to the late proprietors of ‘the 

eview when called the ‘  peretnrn and Westminster,’ that the in- 
terests of the public are better setved by allowing the Review 
to represent the shades of opinion which exist among the most 
intelligent Reformers, than by rendering it the reflex of one indi- 
vidual mind. Ever since, therefore, the practice has beén intro- 
duced of placing initials at the end of an article, it has been 
understood, without the formality of a note to that effect, that 
the sentiments expressed were those of the writer, but did hot 
necessarily correspond in every particular with those of the 
editor. The enn saree of the Review holds himself only respon- 
sible for its general direction, as favourable to poptilar interests 
rather than to those of either section of the aristocracy ;—to free 
thought in matters of philosophy rathér than to the dogmas of 
the schools ;—and to ri om of conscience in relivion rather than to 
the special cause of either Churth or Dissent. aft 

We believe that on many subjects, but imperfectly understood by 

the public, the interests of truth are best promoted by giving the 
ablest advocates of opposite theories an opportunity of fully and 
fairly explaining their sefitiments. With this yiew we inserted 
the article on the Currency, written by a gentleman who may be 
regarded as the representative of the joint-stock banks ;—accept- 
ing it, however, on the condition, stated at the time, that we held 
ourselves at liberty to publish a similar exposition of the views 
(totally opposite) of Mr Samuel Jones Loyd, if submitted to tis, 
or of any other writer whose opinions, from his intellectual repu- 
tation, or from his position, were entitled to attention. 
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AT hahks front some qtiatters;°but cremonstrances from many of 
tir old-friends, have been addressed: to us on the subject of an 
article iriserted) ia No? '67j\urpon the-question of the Scottish 
Mir. M9M07970g 9I—b1owe old ye 
“(Phe dbject'of the articles which is admitted to have been very 
ably ivritteny was’ to show thatyen 150) 

“ When every minister ,in Scotland, instead of being the patron’s 
creature, shall be the people’s choice, whatever dignity ecclesiastical 
power new gives the aristocracy will’ then belong to the democracy 
OC Ce eee) at riod an 
'-oWith ithe: sentiment’ here expressed we fully coincide, but it 
has) been) objected that the writer uisconceived the object of the 
donrimant:party:im the: Kitk, which we are assured is not, and 
neyer' hds : favourable: to) the-principle of popular election. 
Weare ‘told! that;-by limiting: the number of communicants, the 
Kirke has > ene 9 the:power of restricting the fran- 
chise as it pleased, and that what is‘meant by “aregulated popu- 
lari Puibiipomisien thie supretaey: of an absolute hierarchy, 
fatal to-liberty: of cbnsciente. |) 0 
‘0 Uponothis we shavé only toiobserve, that to the existence of 
any such uncontrolled::power in: Church or State we have ever 
pepe opposed, but we think it will be the fault of Scottish Reform- 
ets if, ‘in assisting the Church ‘in ‘her straggles against patronage 
(a principle’ equally false);' they’ do not seize the opportunity of 
securing theiz,.own,,rights,,..., Nor is.it the interest of the Kirk, 
whatever maybe the views of its leaders, that the people should 
have sno voice: in the appointment. of their own pastors.—W hat 
avails it, if the pulpit = filled and every pew be empty? Of 
one ‘power; at least, the #eeple camot be deprived—that of refus- 
ing» to'listem:;and: to: force teachérs upon unwilling pupils— 
teachers to whom no pupils will attend—preachers upon the peo- 
ple with whom no. congregation will assemble to worship—is 
simply An ae ‘thie System” (as''in’ the case of the Church of 
Engl) ‘of "that Very nationality ‘which is sought to be main- 
ae me’ atten ion has been ‘drawn to an article in our last num- 
ber,, entit ed. the ‘ Physical Foree, Era in France,’ upon which 
several of our, correspondents, haye; remarked, that it. takes some- 
what a Congeryativerview of the causes of the first French reyo- 
lation, and one.totally different to,that which had been given in 
former, instanees, |): Kor :that difference we do not hold our- 
selves respénsible+4our! object: was) not a historical one, but 
simply to'mark' our reprobation:of that doctrine of physical force 
which) in the case of the: Newport Chartists and others, had turned 
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the heads ef many of our-own. coumtrymen,,,and,in, \Exance jhas 
become a deplorable, and: all, but! universal, monomania,,| The 
people in their emeutes—the journalists,in their, eagerness ;to 
decide diplomatic quarrels by the sword—the government jn jits 
colonies, and even among: its jotyn, subjects—ralk appear, dep! 
impressed with the notion that moral agencies aze,to be despised 
that the only law to be obeyed is the law of the strongest, and 
the only rational appeal the appeal'to arms." OC")! ad ea 
The death of Barrére gaye\us the op ortunity of hoficiay this 
delusion, and we gladly, therefore; put the subject inte the hays 
of a writer who, very far from being a Conservative ‘in politics, 
has long been one of the ablest:advocates | of : Reforms tlie: Most 
needed and important. From the: shovtitess: of the | paper dome 
= in his argument have'‘been left ansustained, quel this huis 
» we imagine, to some misconceptionof hisiviews |; -butrupen 
those points, or upon others:of a more: questionable historiddl 
character, we do not, for the reasons before stated, feel oursélids 
called upon to offer an opinion. })) 4 1415) alg Mi es oeiilo 
A paragraph in our last number,)in the article:on|!:Egyptiand 
the Ancient Egyptians,’ led to the following Jetter fremi Sw J.G. 
Wilkinson, which was inserted in thé: Morning Chronicle) of 
July 16th. We copy the letter as itappearedieeeioyii ioue yas 


“SIR J. G. WILKINSON AND THE,‘ WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
** TO THE EDITOR, OF THE MORNING! CHRONICLEBe (oy iilig 1) 


“Srr,—TI take the liberty ‘of appealing ‘ta ‘yottr’sense’of fusti¢e to 
insert in your valuable journel my refily’to the following! staterients 
of a . the * Westminster Review,’ of Jaly, 1841, pp. 6andi7, 
si °*E.C. hal ; | i f dt eltsve 

Bs The popular character of Sir J. G. Wilkinson's work on 4‘ The 
Manners ote Customs of the: Egyptians;”* has) béen:- made: siifficiently 
known; but one fact has escaped: the erities,—rthe, gnenter pars of has 
illustrations are borrowed, and we regret to, say, without acknppledg- 
ment, from Rossellini. And, ;in Me a large. portion, of| the descr ip- 
tion of the subjects illustrated is a, slightly altered translatio vf 
Italian letter-press of that splondted and expensive La Nt sp 
a Tuscan government commission. , We know that Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson’s onn work was destroyed bi fire ;’ and ‘is’ possible that the 
public mind having been excited’ ‘by profuse annotinceienil of" its 
readiness for publication, the editor miay have thought it'erpedtent to 
prevent disappointment by ahdsty’ transfer. This we are’ wiflilig to 
admit may be some excuse }* but’ hd apolory ‘can! He satisfactory for 
building a reputation, even'in part, upon the industry of others, and 

. ’ . ° anf 
concealing from the public the/extent:of theobligations’)-01 29! s+ 

“‘ When criticism is made: in that courteous spirit which reviewers 
are in the habit of evincing, and) fanlis, of misconception! are porated 
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out, every man of sense\and proper feeling willingly bows to its jus- 
tice, and feels grateful for the censure; and none more readily than 
myself, who, I think, haye always, been most anxious to admit any 
errors I may have made, Buta yery different spirit here manifests 
itself, and I regret to find that any one should so far forget his duty 
to himself, to the editor of the ‘Review’ in which he has written, 
and to the public, as to make such unwarranted statements as the 
above (marked in italics), which I beg thus publicly to contradict ; 
and of which I defy him to come forward openly and prove the 
truth: “T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“(Signed) J. Garver WILKINsON. 
*¢34 Conduit street, July 13. 


“P.S. Since writing the above, I have received the following 
letter from Mr Shaw, the superintendent of Mr Spottiswoode’s esta- 
blishment, where the whole of my work was printed, on which I offer 
no remarks, leaying the public to form their opinion of the veracity 
of the writer in the ‘ Review.’ 


“ (Copy. 
( PY ) *¢ New street, July 14, 1841. 

“*<«Sir,—In reply to your inquiry respecting the supposed destruc- 
tion of your work by the fire in Mr Spottiswoode’s office, I beg to 
inform you that some copies of part of the first volume were so much 
injured as to require reprinting. 

“<The MS. having been previously returned to you with the 
proofs, was not destroyed; nor was it needed for the re-printing—the 
required pages (which were the-first 224) being carefully re-set up 
from the printed sheets as finally corrected by yourself. 

‘<<T am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
“¢(Signed) Tuomas C. Suaw. 
“¢ Sir Gardner Wilkinson,’ ” 


We were absent on the continent when the above reply of Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson to the statement contained in our last number 
was communicated to the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ His letter could 
not, therefore, receive our immediate attention, but we now hasten 
to say a few words in explanation on the part of the author of 
the paragraph referred’ to, and in his and our own justification. 

J. G. Wilkinson ‘satisfactorily shows that the first part of 
his werk was not destroyed by fire, and although the assertion was 
not tiade without some foundation, yet, as the fire at Messrs Spottis- 
woode’s only injured a few copies of the first volume, and did not 
destroy either the entire impression or the MS., it is clear that to 
this ¢xtent the reviewer was under a mistake. 

The reader will, liowever, observe, that the fact assumed was 
not stated as‘a charge, but as an excuse, for plagiarisms which 
otherwise appeared to have been made under circumstances ad- 
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mitting of no palliation for the offence. The letter, however, 
dwells chiefly upon the fire, and aralleged want of courtesy in the 
reviewer, and almost leaves untouched the only grave part of the 
question—whether Sir J.G. Wilkinson did or tid not, in the first 
series of his work, borrow, to an extent which has nowhere been 
fairly acknowledged, the facts contained in. his letterpress, and 
the illustrations from Rossellini. 

We are bound to state that, in giving insertion to the paragraph, 
we relied upon the character of the writer, which is unimpeach- 
able, and not upon our knowledge of thefacts. We have recently, 
however, spent an hour in the reading-room of the British 
Museum to investigate the subject, and we recommend those 
to do the same who may feel the slightest interest in paminig 
the data upon which the reviewer formed his opinion, an 
which have led us to the conclusion that, with the exception of 
the mistake about the fire, he has said nothing which he can be 
called upon to retract. 

In the reading-room of the British Museum both works may be 
obtained, and the reader having before him the three volumes of 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s first series, and the second volume of Ros- 
sellini (‘1 Monumenti dell’ Egytto’), we ask him to compare the 
following plates :— 





Sir J. G. Wirxrnson. RossExvint. 
(First series. ) 2nd vol. 
Pages. Vel. Mc. 

Wine pressers ° 152, 153, 155 2 37 and 38 
Fruit gatherers - 147 and 150 2 | 39 
Pastry cooks - - 384 2 85 and 86 
Workmen with bellows - 339 3 50 
Goldsmiths - 222 and 223 3 51 
Single-stick players Siw fk 439. 2 103 
Boatmen fig ting ‘ - 440 2 104 
Egyptians throwing knives ’ 

a thimble-rig ta \ Shunde S35" S _— 


We might give many other instances in which the plates of Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson’s first series agree in the most minute particulars 
with those in Rossellini, so as to have all the appearance of exact 
“ae on a reduced scale. These examples, however, may 
suffice. 

It will, of course, be said, that all drawings from existing monu- 
ments must resemble each other if made with tolerable fidelity, 
and we may be asked to prove that Sir J.G, Wilkinson. did. not 
personally visit every tomb described by Rossellini, aud employ 
an artist on the spot to make drawings ot the same dablequa. To 
this the obvious answer is, that Sir J. G. Wilkinson nowhere 
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states that he put /himself to this unnecessary trouble, and the 
enormous expense it would have entailed, but, had the fact been 
so, he would hardly have failed to have stated it ;* and next, there 
was no adequate motive for making new drawings of the same 
objects delineated by Rossellini, and of which Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
knew well that published copies could be had. No one would 
have blamed him for borrowing liberally from the materials of a 
foreign work, inaccessible to the greater portion of the English 
ublic. The only charge against him is, that he did not frankly 
and fully acknowledge the extent of his obligation. 

We may, perhaps, be told, that possibly some even of Rossellini’s 
plates were borrowed, and that Sir J. G. Wilkinson had access to 
the same works of which Rossellini had availed himself: this, if 
true, does not materially alter the case; whether the plates were 
taken from Rossellini, or from other publications, we submit that, 
in every case, Sir J. G. Wilkinson was bound to have acknow- 
ledged his obligation to the industry of those by whom he had 
been preceded in his labours. 

If, however, the reviewer had entertained any doubt on the 
subject, it would have been at once removed by comparing the 
letterpress of the two works. The paragraph stated, that “a 
large portion of the letterpress was a slightly altered translation” 
from Rossellini. ‘The assertion was made upon the evidence of 
a number of passages similar in effect to the following, and the 
reader must judge for himself whether it rests upon unwarrantable 
grounds :— 

Grass Maxine. 
Sir J. G. Wirxinson. 
First series, vol. 3, p. 93. 


RossE.Luin1. 
Vol. 2, p. 304. 





“Such was the skill of the 
Egyptians in the manufacture of 
glass, that they counterfeited with 
success the amethyst and other 
precious stones.” 


Vol. 3, p. 101. 

‘*Glass bugles and beads were 
much used by the Egyptians for 
necklaces, and for a sort of net- 
work with which they covered the 
wrappers (of the mummies 


ried hues, numerous devices and 
figures in the manner of our bead 
purses.” 


ar- 
ranged so as to form, by their va- | 





“A tale altezza di perfezione 
erano pervenute in Tebe le opere 
di questa arte (di fare il vetro) 
che * * * vi similava ogni speci¢ 
di gemma e di pietra prezioza.” 

Vol. 2, uc. pp. 306 and 307. 

“Uno dei piu frequenti orna- 
menti delle piu ricche mummie, 
consiste in certe reticelle che da 
capo a piedi le vestono ; formate di 
smalta a color varie e componente 
figure e iscrizioni gi chi— 
molto somigliano a quelli che oggi 
—_ si fanno con piccoli grani 

i vetro.” 





* There is another answer, which is, that no two artists maki 
drawings of the same object produce sketches exactly alike. 
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if NATeviM red? pod 
Wine Press. he ' Wine Press, 
Rossellini, mc., vol. 2, p!'368!! Fsiaipon SY ina, vl 2, pi ¥55. 
“Uomini standosi sopra? 27°"! © phe rhenwith’naked feet trod 
tenendosi con’ uno mano a dele hehe fruity supporting themselves 
corde che derivanoda un nodo:s0s)|(by' ropes suspended from the 
pero al fetto, pestono coi piedliide (mobs 5) yo io) iit 
uve sotteposte.”” 9 estqoo hoidleildug ane WoW) 
La Perea. 1odil Yniworiod rot Wighidpses!d ove! 
Rossellini, ac., vol. 2; p. 602 of Sir J. G: Wilkimson, vol 3, p. 64. 
 Allorche questo | gran ‘filme (c)¢“ When the \N ile|inundated the 
(il Nilo) inonda le campagne 145 country -arid (filled! the lakds, and 
riempie ‘gli, stagni, si ve » « Carials; with its flowing waters” — 
greggi. innumerabili>; di) aoa Laleven, do4ns neal of small, fish 
pesei,” Kc, ., -.[ inillodetigh, them appear.in., the canals 
; so olf | ponds. et 290 i 
We cannot admit that the-obsenvations, of durreviewer showed 
a want ‘fof that courteous spirit whith reviewers are in the habit 
of evineing.” ‘The language, used is;not ted:strong for the) fact 
assumed. For ourselves we have only; t6,say;,i that, Sir J..G. Wil- 
kinson is to us personally:a sttanger, and, that; oun reyigwer was 
not iufluenced by any hostile,spirit, hut rather by anamxiety, to do 
him every: justice,. is- evident fromthe very next; passage, in, the 
criticism, which admits the,wayk of Sir J: G. Wilkinson to contain 
some valuable and original remarks,and;spedks of them.as “bear: 
ing the stamp of his acute.and jngenioas spirit-of investigation.” 


Tors 





In the present number we have inserted (though not without 
some misgiving) a‘paper,on,Peuperism in Scotland, the object of 
which is to show the necessity of an organized, system ef paro- 
chial relief, similar to that se! 2 i the, English law. 
The author of the article is extremely well informed upon the 
subject.on which. he writes,,and\we-entirely. agree with him, that 
a systematic provision for the Scottish poor would relieve amuch 
extreme destitution, amd would alse tend to ‘the suppression of 
mendicancy. Still we doulit whether, under éxisting’ cireum- 
stances, it would be for the; benefit of Scatland if the legislature 
interfered immediately with thesexisting,syStems!o 4-2/0): 





TIME TUL 4g O07 VU 

always differences.in the detail., ,Qne)is,sare to omit something noticed by 
the other. It so ens that this is exemplified in the case of Rossellini 
and Champollion. th having been employed on different government 
commissions, engaged separate attists to visit ‘the same tombs. In Cham- 
pollion’s work, recently published, the trades’ of ancient Egypt are illuStrated 
as in Rossellini, but the drawike'diltet int naity'partionlats, For‘instance, 
‘ The Potters’ of Sir J. G. Witkingon appears 4s a-close:copy ‘from Rossel- 
lini ; but Champollion’s drawing df the same tableau is strikingly different. 
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Attempts are now making in England, and we almost fear 
they will be successful, to stop the further ag oy of the Poor 
Law Amendment Bill, and to continue in full operation the 
thousand and one statutes which still remain in force, in the shape 
of local acts and acts for Gilbert unions. Instead of having, as 
was originally proposed, but one law and one —? of adminis- 
tration for the whole land, it is sought to allow every parish 
having its own local act, and indeed every Board of guardians, to 
do what is right in its own eyes—here repressing vagrancy and 
there fostering it—and to destroy the whole system of super- 
vision, by which the abuses of the old system were reformed, 
and continue in some sort to be held in check. 

From the uncertainty of the Poor-law Commissioners respect- 
ing their position, and the unprincipled opposition of a 
exercising a powerful influence over the public mind, the English 
system has long been administered with extreme laxity. The 
number of paupers receiving out-door relief is therefore daily 
increasing, and the old allowance system of relief in aid of wages, 
which has never been entirely abolished, has again revived in 
places where, for a time, it was discontinued.* It is not difficult 
to foresee that, unless the evil be steadily arrested, the country 
will quickly be overspread with another flood of pauperism, like 
that which, in 1833, was fast throwing the most fertile farms out 
of cultivation. 

We have sympathy for destitution ; but to legalise a system 
of indiscriminate relief, or the loose arrangements which quickly 
lead to it—to enable masters to pay their workmen from the 
rates, and to send the honest artisan to the poor-house to receive 
his wages—is worse than to permit wretchedness to remain un- 
relieved ;—it is to degrade masses of industrious operatives into 
helpless, dependent, miserable creatures, physically and mentally 
incapable of every effort of self-exertion. Let such loose arrange- 
ments be adopted under a new Scottish poor law, and Scotland 
will rue the day when it sought so deadly a boon. 

This is a subject upon which we are sorry to find ourselves 
differing sometimes from our friends, but it is one on which we 
entertain strong opinions. We have turned over parish books 
which show, through four generations, the members of the same 
family dependent upon the parish rates. The son, the father, 
the guleadindhet, and the great grandfather, all having been alike 





* The cry in such places is, “ The new Poor-law has done us no good,” 


when it has not been the new, but the o/d Poor-law that has been in ope- 
ration. 
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incapable of self-support, because all alike brought up in the 
habit of dependence upon public bounty. This was the vice of the 
old system, but it is coming back upon us inthe new. A clamour, 
to a great extent unfounded, about the stringent rules of the 
Commissioners,* has been raised, when the truth is, at least as we 
believe it to be, that they have never had the power to enforce 
any rule which required the support of an honest and fearless 
government. 

The so called despotism of the Commissioners has been a 
farce. It was laughed at in the Board of guardians to which 
we ourselves belonged. Though the use of the Commissioners 
as a Board of advice and court of appeal, especially in cases of 
magisterial interference, was recognized by all, it was quickly 
seen that the instructions of the Commissioners, if unpalatable, 
might be set at nought with impunity, and that practically they 
had no power to por or a regulation displeasing to the majority. 

We would recommend our friends in Scotland to take no 
active steps to bring this subject before parliament till the House 
has determined the course it will pursue with respect to the re- 
newal, next year, of the present bill until, in fact, the crisis of 
the English poor law be passed. 

But we would here say a few words upon an amendment pro- 
posed by Mr Roebuck, for transferring the powers of the Com- 
mission to the Home department. Any opinion of Mr Roebuck, 
deliberately formed, is entitled to respect, and the more so, 
as Mr Roebuck was one of the most powerful advocates of the new 
law when first introduced. In this instance, however, we think 
the proposition to which he would obtain the assent of the House 
is, at least, premature. The theory is sound, that the Poor-law 





* We are no unqualified supporters of the measures of the Poor-law Com- 
mission, upon which, however, so much unmerited abuse has been cast, 
that we have always felt more disposed to join in defending than in attack- 
ing the Commissioners. We believe no Board was ever appointed that got 
through so much work ;—that removed so many local abuses ; that has 
contributed so much to diffuse information among the people upon import- 
ant practical questions ; that has contributed such aids to statistical science ; 
that has promoted to so great an extent the interests of education ; that has 
even gone out of its way to further objects by which the condition of the 
people could be improved, as, for instance, in their reports upon drainage, 
and their excellent instructions on the subject of vaccination. Still, how- 
ever, mistakes have been made ;—mistakes to be attributed less to the prin- 
ciple of a central Board than to the personel of the Commission.- Of 
the persons appointed as Commissioners to execute the law, two of them, 
who have since withdrawn from the Board, had notoriously no previous 
practical acquaintance with the subject, and those who had prepared the 
measure were not allowed the means of ensuring for it a fair trial. 
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administration is naturally a branch, of the business of which the 
Home ‘Seeretary ought’ to be intimately familiar, and that the 
proper head of the Board is a responsible minister of state. The 
thieprite sound,’ but what are we to say to its present applica- 
tion:? Of all the departments of government, the Home-office is, 
perhaps, in: the most unsatisfactory state. It nominally has the 
charge|,éf many branches of public business, to which it never 
attends, or by which, with its present inefficient staff, it would be 
utterly overwhelmed. One of the duties, for example, profes- 
sedly ‘discharged. by the Home-office, is that of exercising a 
supérvision) over the proceedings of the unpaid and stipendiar 
magistrates throughout the country. So entirely is this neglected, 
that..it. was found. in a recent instance the Home-office did not 
knowiwho the magistrates were, and had no list of them or of 
the petty: sessions.’ The late Mr Rickman, the clerk of the 
House of Commons, used to say, that when the Home-office wanted 
information about magistrates it sent to him, as he had the only 
list in the country of petty sessions and magistrates, and he had 
made it up only for his own use. 

The Home-office nominally takes cognizance of the proceed- 
ings of the prison Inspectors and factory Inspectors, but so en- 
tirely have they been left to their own guidance, that the late 
governinent was urged to form these Inspectors into two separate 
Boards, with a chief Commissioner at the head of each, to give 
that method and efficiency to their labours which are now entirely 
wanting. 

In the ease of the new Municipal Corporations, the Home- 
office was to have prepared a code of oe, ts for the incidental 
matters connected with their local government. But it gave the 
new Corporations no assistance whatever, leaving them perfectly 
at sea as to what it was legal for them to do, or necessary to 
leave undone. In other matters in which the Home-office might, 
with the aid of the legal advisers of the Crown, be of great ser- 
yice in promoting the local business of the country, either no 
answer Is returned to the applications received, or, if the subject 
be one of the slightest intricacy, involving somc additional 
trouble, the usual office circular is returned, to the effect of the 
following :— 


“T am instructed to say, that in the case to which you have 
referred, Lord Normanby declines the responsibility of giving any 
advice or opinion.” 


In this state of things, to throw the whole of the multifarious 
business of the Poor-law Commission upon the Home-office 
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would introduce a confusion in the administration ef-the Jaw 
tantamount to its* total repeal. 

We submit that the first step should be to institute an ‘inquiry 
into the duties of the Home-office, and the manner in whith they 
are now discharged. Let the office be placed upon a proper 
footing ; let its various departments be divided and ‘subdivided, 
and competent persons in each placed in the direction, and the 
proposed change would santeaniel our entire approval. ‘ 

e can easily conceive that, within a few years, the'machinery 
of the new system may be brought into such good) working 
order, that assistance or interference from a sonal board-would, 
comparatively, but seldom be required. That. time, however, 
has not yet arrived, and the special purpose for which the Board 
was formed has not been accomplished: We learn from their 
report that 799 parishes still remain exempt from the operatidn 
of the act, and that not less than 70 of the new unions’ are 
without the means of giving in-door relief. 

We shall ever deprecate any measure which may have’ a ten- 





* We see, from an appendix to the ‘Report of the Poor-law Commission 
for 1839,’ that, besides the ordinary correspondence of the board for that 
year, which is necessarily immense, the number of orders, issued amounted 
to 4,246. On looking over the subjoined list, it will at once be seen that 
many of them related to subjects, upon which newly-formed boards ‘of 
guardians, unacquainted with the principles on which they were required to 
act, could not have been wholly left to themselves, and would not have de- 
sired to have been so left, if the privilege had been accorded them, 

Subjects to which the orders of the commissioners related :— 

15. Avupitine Accounts. 
173. Assistant OVERSEER. 
32. Mops or TAKING THE AVERAGES, 
12. ApporntTMENT oF’ AvuDIToR. 
3. CHAPLAIN, 
25. CoLLector. 
3. Crerxk to Boarp or GUARDIANS. 
128. Drerry. 
86. Emreration. 
381. Exection or GuarvIANs. 
1811. Save or Parish Property. 
1024. ParocutaL AssEssMENTS. 
3. Poor-Rate Returns. 
188. Ovur-Door Reuter. 
3. Re.ievinc Orricer. 
62. DismissaL or Orricers. 
8. Sate or Union Property. 
12.. Formation or Union. 
277. Buripinc oF WorxkHovusEs, 
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dency to defeat the object for which all administrative reformers 
should contend—one law—an uniform system of relief, and an 
uniform machinery for carrying it into effect. 

Passing to the subject of another paper in the present Number, 
we would make up by a few observations for an omission in the 
article entitled ‘ Metropolitan Improvements.’ In noticing the 
liberal grant of the late government for a new park in the ‘Tower 
Hamlets, the opportunity should not have been missed of warn- 
ing the public “ they lose with one hand what they are gain- 
ing. with the other. ; 

‘or some years past steps have been silently taken to deprive 
them of the right of admission to Richmond Park, the largest 
of the royal parks in the neighbourhood of London. The poor 
of Richmond formerly enjoyed the privilege of picking mush- 
rooms in the park; this is now disallowed. No objection used to 
be made to walking upon the grass, but this is now formally 
forbidden. Keepers are employed to warn passengers against 
ary on the turf; and on Sundays especially, when a greater 
number of persons are likely to desire a stroll among the trees, 
extra keepers, sometimes on horseback, are engaged to prevent 
the enjoyment of this innocent and rational means of relaxation. 


The following notice appears on a board, placed at the entrance 
of the park: 





“‘ No persons in carriages or on horseback to be admitted in this 
park without having a proper order. 

“ Aut persons having leave for admission through Richmond Park 
are very particularly desired to keep to the gravel roads, whether in 
carriages or on horseback. 

** Persons on foot are desired to keep on the public footpaths ; and 
to take norice that the keepers, in shooting deer, only pay attention 
to the direction of the public footpaths. No dogs can be admitted, 
unless they are /ed; and att voces found straggling or hunting in 
this park will be SHOT.” 


This is undoubtedly the most remarkable notice to which the 
letters V. R. have ever been appended, and we are quite certain 
her Majesty is not aware that any such proclamation has been 
issued in her name ;—a proclamation in Which she is made to 
tell her subjects that a keeper is at liberty to shoot them if walk- 
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ing upon the grass, because, in aiming at the deer, he is not bound 
to use any precaution against taking away the life of a fellow- 
creature. 

The reader will also observe what is distinctly implied by the 
notice,—that the present public thoroughfare through the park 
will be a public thoroughfare no longer than till a safe opportu- 
ae | occurs for entirely closing the gates against all comers. 

he reason of this is not regard for the deer, but for the 
birds—Richmond Park (containing upwards of a thousand acres) 
is now being turned into a game preserve, and a patch of ground 
in the park has even been cd up to supply the birds with 
rain. 

We have always considered it in extremely bad taste on the 
= of any private gentleman having a large park, which per- 

aps he never visits but once or twice in the year, to shut it up 
from his poorer neighbours. ‘That he has a legal right to do so 
is undoubted, but it is equally clear that in exercising it he puts 
himself morally in the wrong. It is something, however, much 
worse than bad taste to shut up'a royal park maintained at the 
public cost, and to which the public had access from time imme- 
morial. 

We find, from parliamentary returns, that the cost of repairing 
fences and enclosures, and the plantations of the royal parks, 
exclusive of the forests and other crown lands, amounts to an 
annual sum of nearly 100,000/. 

The ranger of Dicheant Park is the Duke of Cambridge. 
The deputy ranger is Lord Sidmouth. 

We can find no return showing the precise sum paid for dis- 
charging the duties (whatever they may be) belonging to the 
office of ranger and deputy ranger,* but we observe an item 
showing that for the year ending 5th of July, 1841, the sum of 
10,451/. 10s. was paid to various keepers, rangers, and others, 
of ‘the royal parks and forests. In the case of the ranger 
and deputy ranger of Richmond Park, it is somewhat curious to 
see the kind of return which the people get for their money. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the exclusion of the 
public from Richmond Park is by the deliberate act of the Duke 
of Cambridge. The pleasure of killing a few birds more or less 
than would remain if some were scared away by women and 
children, is surely too pitiful a motive for excluding the whole 








* Lord Sidmouth, the deputy ranger, is the same Viscount Sidmouth 
who was Secretary of State in 1819. He has a pension of 3,000/. per 
annum. 
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town of Richmond and the inhabitants of London from a means 
of relaxation which might be given them at so small a personal 


saerifice.* 27] ,TTAIDETI 

He evil Highness, However, has a house at Kew, and there 
also, although the public are~admitted to the botanic gardens 
(which are not a'place of relaxation), they are shut out from the 
extensive pleasure prownds, now’only open certain months in the 
= and certain days in the week.—The same reason is assigned 

y the keepers,—that the garné mustibe preserved. 

Theisubject: has already occupied: the attention of the House ; 

and we are glad to learn it will be again brought forward. 


Lit 





“* Wfadmitting ‘the public to Richmond’ Yark would really involve a per- 
sonal sacrifice on the part of the Duke of Cambridge, there is no one by 
whom it owght to be more chéerftlly made.’ No member of the royal family 
has received so many benefits ‘from the erown and the country as the Duke 
of Canabyidge.;. lt; should. be. remembered that, besides various grants, he 
drew, his salary as‘a prince ef the blood, and held his command in the army 
during the whole of the long. period, im which he was in the receipt ofa 
large income abroad as viceroy of Hanover. He now receives upwards of 
30,000/, per annum of the public, money. +, 

fampae this, with the treatment.of the Duke of Sussex. His salary of 
21,006/. was withheld Jong after he was twenty-one—no command was given 
—no,, honse, and although apartments! were assigned him in Kensington 
Palace, he was compelled to furnish them out of his own funds. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 





(We have been compelled to defer several notices on works of which we can 
only for the present give the title page.) 


EDUCATION, 


——— or Murray's Excuse Grammar. By J. Harvey. Simpkin 
and Co. 


Hanpnook or Grammar ror Enouisu, German, Frencu, anno Itauian 
SrupENTs; sHowinc, AT One View, THE CoNsTRUCTION PECULIAR TO EACH 
Lanouace. Rodwell, 46 New Bond street. 


Exvements or Perspective Drawing; og, THE SCIENCE OF DELINEATING 
Reat Ossects. By Augustus Deacon. London, 1841, 


Tue object of the writer of this little work, as stated in the preface, is 
“to inculcate the advantages attending the study of form by means of 
delineation, and to lay down the scientific principles, according to which 
Drawing may be taught to every one.” 

The importance of the first part of this division must be felt by all who 
have considered the manner in which drawing has hitherto been very gene- 
rally taught in England. Before the adoption of a new method it is neces- 
sary that the evils of the old one should be felt and acknowledged, and in 
this part of his work the author has most forcibly shown the advantages of 
the system of drawing from real objects over that of merely copying the 
drawings of others. 


“ Pupils,” as he very justly observes, “ have been directed to copy the sketches 
of their teachers ; and thus having become merely servile imitators of another's style, 
it is not surprising that a study has been frequently abandoned which seemed to 
lead to no really useful result.” 


When, however, we once consider drawing in its true light, as a lan- 
guage always useful, and often necessary to express clearly theideas we wish 
to convey to another, the science rises into its proper place as a necessary 
part of education ; and also the means hitherto taken, or learning to draw, 
as ladies’ boarding schools have it, are seén not to be the best towards the 
desired end. The first thing, it appears to us, to be done towards im- 
proving our present system of teaching this often undervalued, but most 
useful art, is, to set clearly before parents and teachers, as well as pupils, 
the real object and end of “learning to draw.” This is very forcibly done 
by our author in the following passage : 


“ The analogy between drawing and written composition is, indeed, complete; 
for delineation is the language of form ; and by its means alone are exact ideas of 
the shape and size of objects to be expressed. It is necessary for every one, there- 
fore, to be able to draw, in order to convey to others any correct idea connected 
with the forms of things. Shape cannot be expressed by words, though size may 
by figures; it must be represented by lines; consequently the use of the pencil is 
as necessary as the pen, to a free and explicit intercommunication of thoughts. We 
cannot explain the pian of a house, the fashion of an ornament, the form of an 
implement, or of a piece of furniture, the direction of a 1oute, the shape and pro- 
portion of anything, without the power of delineation ; yet so accustomed are people 
to call in the aid of a professional draughtsman upon important occasions, and to 
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be content with conveying an imperfect idea, or none at all in ordinary cases, that 
they are scarcely conscious of the fact of being unable to express their meaning 
without the aid of an interpreter, who is, moreover, often himself at a loss to help 
them, b they t make themselves understood’to him. How often has it 
happened that the idea of some design for a vase, a scroll, a monumental tablet, an 
ornamental edifice, or a recollection of the proportions of some fine temple or of 
the features of some departed or absent friend, is lost for want of the ability to put 
to paper the image existing in the mind. ‘ Drawing is a universal language, in- 
telligible to people of every country, and all ages ;’ besides being the only one by 
which a certain class of ideas can be expressed, a few lines drawn with skill and 
purpose convey a meaning that pages of written description fail to express. Another 
and a most important advantage attending this method of studying drawing is, that 
besides enabling us to convey more distinctly our ideas to others, it also contri- 
butes most essentially to forming accurate conceptions of objects ourselves. Drawing 
has been defined,” says our author, “ to mean clear-seeing, it is intelligent-seeing ; 
for the understanding is cultivated as well as the sense ; and the power of delineating 
what we see is obtained.” 


In the second part some rules are laid down for using a set of models 
intended to accompany the work. It is desirable that a set of larger and, 
if possible, cheaper models of this kind should be prepared for the use of 
our common schools, and we would venture to suggest to our author, that 
a few diagrams, drawn on a much larger scale, and accompanied with a 
very simple and clear explanation of the first rules of perspective, would 
be a valuable addition to the present work. On the shale we feel great 
satisfaction in gpa ee | the ‘Elements of Perspective Drawing’ to 
our readers, It is calculated to set the art in its proper light as a neces- 
sary part in the education of all to whom it is desirable either to have or 
to express clear ideas. Far from being merely the ne of the 
drawing room, it is perhaps, if more useful to one pupil than to another, 
pre-eminently so to the future artisan and mechanic. It_is for their sakes 
that we would request Mr Deacon, to whom we are indebted for the details 
of instruction and the design of the models, to give us a yet more simple 
“manual for the practice of beginners.” C. L. 








Tue Prayrettow: Feats on tue Fiorp. A Tale. By Harriet Martineau. 
London: Knight, 1841.—This is the third of a series of tales for young 
persons, which Miss Martineau is publishing periodically ; and we think still 
more favourably of it than of the two former. The scene is laid in the 
northern part of Norway, where the rocky and deeply indented coast offers 
ample materials for the description of romantic scenery. The actors in the 
story are chiefly Norwegian farmers and peasantry. Their manners, cus- 
toms, and occupations at different periods of the year, and even their super- 
Stitions, are portrayed with that distinctness and sympathizing interest 
which characterize the best parts of Miss Martineau’s works; while the 
dangers and difficulties experienced by some of the peasants, and the suc- 
cessful resistance of an attack of pirates, produce quite as much animation 
and excitement as the juvenile reader could desire. 





Tue Science or Vision, on Naturat Perspective, &c. &c. By Arthur 
Parsey. London, 1840.—Undoubtedly this is the age, par excellence, of dis- 
coveries of inventions, for they absolutely crowd upon us so thickly that it 
is hardly possible to keep account of them. Publie wonder is taxed day 
after day by some new improvement, or rather prodigy, by some before un- 
heard-of type, or-ography, or-ology, by the Daguerrolype the electrotype, 


by acrography, by photographic portraits, accomplished in half a dozen 
seconds. But we are afraid t 


there is little chance of Mr Parsey’s ‘ New Know- 
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ledge,’ as he himself jterms it, being adopted as a valuable discovery in 
art. On the contrary, it has excited scarcely any attention at all, notwith- 
standing that a sufficient time has elapsed since he first brought it before 
the public in his ‘ Perspective Rectified,’ (1836,) to afford it a fair trial 
among artists, more especially as the improvement itself, which consists in 
the conveyance of perpendicular lines, or making such lines (hitherto 
drawn parallel to each other) vanish to some point on a vertical drawn 
through the axis of vision—is one that may be tested by a single experi- 
ment, or even by the example given by Mr P. himself in the frontispiece to 
his book. Nevertheless it has not made any converts to the system. Not 
a single artist has had the courage to adopt this new system practically, 
therefore, it may be presumed, there is little hope of any one’s doing so 
now, because its results would be equally startling, let it be tried prac- 
tically whenever it may. 

It often happens that prejudice for a considerable time retards important 
improvements which are ultimately brought into general application. Yet 
this can hardly be the case with regard to Mr Parsey’s; it is not one of 
those which require great patience, labour, and outlay of money, in order 
to make trial of them. On the contrary, no apparatus is needed save 
what every artist possesses, viz. his usual drawing materials and instru- 
ments. Neither can it be alleged that the mere strangeness of a drawing 
made according to “ Natural Perspective,” would create an unfavourable 
prepossession against it at first. Rather ought it to be attended with the 
most agreeable surprise — surprise both at the more perfect represen- 
tation so obtained, and that the discovery should not have been made 
before: most certainly it ought to have been made very long ago, if 
there be any perceptible convergence of perpendicular or ventinel Tee, 
in objects as seen im reality,—for instance, if the upper part of a tower 
or lofty building looks narrower at the top than at the part on the same 
level as the spectator’s eye, or horizontal line. Instead of this, there is no 
perceptible convergence or diminution of the sort whatever, though it 
may be admitted theoretically ; which being the case, Mr Parsey’s doctrine 
becomes, at the best, no more than a curious speculation, incapable of 
being reduced to practice; and his book only a piece of mystification, pre- 
tending to teach what is of no value when known. In fact, his treatment 
of his subject is anything but attractive and popular; for, imstead of its 
being illustrated by a variety of intelligible examples and imstances, it is 
obscured by the introduction of what is quite irrelevant to it. What occa- 
sion there was to give us the usual definitions in geometry, we certainly 
do not understand; nor can we help thinking that the chapter on the 
physiology of the eye is altogether extraneous and superfiuous,—of no 
other service than to throw dust in the eyes of those who take up the book, 
and make them imagine Mr Parsey to be a very profound writer, one 
who goes to the very bottom of things, and to fundamental principles ; and 
there we leave him, for his “ New Knowledge ” is so palpably absurd, that 
most people will prefer abiding by their own old-fashioned ignorance. 
Now, it is likely to continue, for there is not the slightest chance of the 
“ New Knowledge” ever being brought into use,—at least not before the day 
when the National Debt shall be paid off in full. . L. 





Letters rrom Frevertcx A. Packarp to tue Governor or PENNSYLVANIA, 
tn Retation to Punic Stuoots in Encianv. Harrisburg. 

Tue recent visit of Mr Packard to this country, on a Commission of Inquiry 

from Governor Porter into the state of education in Great Britain, with a 

view to its improvement in the United States, created some interest among the 
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friends of public instruction ; and as a spirit of curiosity was excited with 
regard to the-probable nature of his report, which is now lying before us, 
we shall make a few extracts from it to show the result of his investigations. 

Mr Packard, not having visited the continent, does not appear fully to 
understand the nature and object of Normal Schools, and as none exist in 
this country vut the most indifferent substitutes for such institutions, in’ 
which the instruction given is limited to six months, we do not wonder that, 
respecting them, he arrived at a most unfavourable conclusion. 


“T was fortunate enough to be present at the Glasgow Normal Seminary in 
Scotland (under the care of the Glasgow Educational Society), at the time of the 
examination of a candidate for approbation as a teacher. This examination consists 
(very properly) in a practical display of the abilities and acquirements of the. candi- 
date, In the presence of one or more officers of the institution, the other normal 
students, and casual visitors, he takes the infant department into his own hands, 
and conducts its operations as well as he can; for, on the result of this examina- 
tion depends (or ought to depend), in a great measure, the grade of merit with 
which he leaves the institution. 

“Yn the case which was in hand at the hour of my visit, I was satisfied very soon 
that the candidate was ill qualified for the office of an infant school teacher; for 
whatever might have been his literary acquirements, he lacked some essential moral 
properties, which I should regard before all others. Among other prominent 
defects was a want of sympathy with his pupils, and inattention to their physical 
comfort—neglect of little instances of disorder and disobedience—a failure to bring 
into exercise any affection or faculty save memory; and the absence of all point 
or character, from his mode of teaching—a defect which is fatal to every attempt 
to impress the minds of children by this process, 1 did not ascertain the degree of 
merit with which he left the seminary, 

“T had the satisfaction of witnessing a similar examination at the office of the Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society of London, In that case I was satisfied that the 
model school there, if in good hands, is capable of accomplishing a good work. 
They did very readily (what I tried in vain to make the first class of girls in the 
Borough road school of London do)—use a given word properly in a sentence to 
be framed by themselves. For example, the word ‘ sheep-fold,’ was given, and a 
variety of sentences instantly framed to embrace it—such as ‘ The sheep were all 
in the sheep-fold.” ‘The sheepfold is under the hill.’ ‘ They ran into the sheep- 

fold.’ ‘There is no sheep-fold.’ 

“There were several persons present connected with the normal department, 
One of them, who had been several months in training, was to leave the next 
morning to take charge of an important school in the west of England. |The 
school was given up to her direction for nearly an hour, and the failure was com- 
plete. Not that she was more unskilled than any other that ever was entrusted 
with an infant school, but that she utterly failed to reach the lowest standard which 
the department had established, and to which the normal pupils were expected and 
required to attain. Neither as an instructor, a disciplinarian, or a care-taker, did 
she prove herself competent, in any degree, for the office she was preparing to 
assume. ‘The secretary was faithful. He made a written statement of his opinion, 
which, though decidedly unfavourable, was fearlessly and strongly exp’ This 
was read by him aloud to the circle of normal pupils, the experimentalist . herself 
being one of them. Perhaps this is the best method, though it seemed harsh. 
And I suppose, in a day or two after this, she took charge of some important 
infant school in the city of Liverpool, 

“I did not witness the trial and examination of any pupil in the normal depart- 
ments at the Borough road; but,(what was much better) I saw, in active service, 
some who had been trained there, and was thus enabled to satisfy myself more fully 
as to their qualifications, For though it would be unsafe to rest one’s opinions of 
so important an agency as the Normal School on so narrow a basis as these obser- 
vations afford, yet, so far as they go, they confirm my convictions of the inefficiency 
or uncertainty of this plan of training teachers. I do not specify the defects of the 
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teachers I saw, simply because I saw nothing but defects without a single re- 
deeming quality, unless it might be honest intent. 

‘‘ A candidate for the Normal School at the Borough road must sustain a 

decidedly religious character—must be active and energetic, and must possess a 
competent share of talents and information, The age is fixed between. eighteen 
and thirty, but in some other normal schools in the kingdom it is twenty.two to 
thirty. Board is charged at 2 dollars 75 cents. per week for females, and 3 dollars 
for males, though in peculiar cases this charge is reduced one half, The salaries 
expected by teachers trained at the Borough road vary from 250 to 400 dollars 
for males, and from 170 to 250 dollars for females, and the time of residence also 
varies with circumstances. The candidate is expected to fall at once into the 
routine ofa teacher’s duties, and in the process of training he is by turns a teacher 
and a pupil. Some trifling habits in the principal of the model school, which 
seemed to me undesirable, were imitated very closely by all the normal students 
and monitors. In this school in the Borough road, and in others I saw on the 
same plan, the manual exercise of clapping, p ms slates, &c. &c., is performed 
with much skill, and has quite an imposing effect. This is learned very soon, and 
constitutes, to the eye of a superficial observer, a very impressive feature of the 
system. When one of the masters goes into a country village, and gathers together 
a company of wild, rude boys and girls, and subjects them to the discipline of these 
forms, and teaches them to sing a few tunes, and to answer some seemingly diffi- 
cult questions, such as the number of years from the creation to the present time— 
the number and location of the Jewish tribes—the height of the stars, and the diffe- 
rence between a syphon and a cylinder—an exhibition of these attainments excites 
interest, and gives the new school much notoriety. But when the boys and girls 
go to any business requiring attention, “accuracy, a knowledge of figures and their 
power, or of writing or spelling, they find themselves miserably deficient. In one 
of the schools to which 1 have referred above, a boy was asked—“ Which was the 
greatest work, creation or redemption ?’ and he answered as readily as if the ques- 
tion had been ‘ Who was the first man?’ But when another boy used the phrase 
‘ first meridian,’ and a spectator asked him the meaning of it, before he had time to 
betray his ignorance the master interposed a remonstrance, saying that ‘a child 
could not be expected to learn everything in a day!’ 
‘I must candidly say to your Excellency that I saw nothing in the system of normal 
hools, ducted in Great Britain, which inspired me with any considerable 
confidence of general or permanent improvement in the character of schoolmasters 
from their establishment. The number of persons of both sexes in training at the 
Borough road averages less than fifty. The peculiarities of that system, embracing 
the character, design, and method of using their books, as well as the organization, 
discipline, and general instruction of their schools, requires considerable training 
of those who are to be concerned in its administration. The normal department of 
the British and Foreign School Society is now in the progress of enlargement, at 
an anticipated expense of 100,000 dollars, This measure certainly shows their 
confidence in the success of the scheme, and, as a means of propagating their system 
of teaching, wi!l prove quite efficient. No one can fail to admire the zeal, industry, 
and liberality with which the intelligent and excellent men who preside over the 
institution, sustain and defend its interests. I apprehend, however, that there are 
radical defects in the distinctive features of that system, which, though they may 
be in a degree compensated in the most populous districts by the great numbers 
who learn something in their schools, they are quite intolerable when the system is 
applied to small schools, or sparely settled districts, 

“In the normal schools, under the patronage of the National Society, there are 
perhaps 100 teachers of both sexes in training. The average term of instruction 
is from six weeks totwo months only, It is said by those connected with these 
training institutions that the character of teachers has sensibly improved within 
the last few years; and the change is attributed by them, in a good measure, to 
this training process. My examination led me to the conclusion that such change, 
if it had indeed taken place, may be traced rather to a general advancement of know- 
ledge in the community, through other agencies affecting a much larger class, than 
to any direct influence of the normal schools,” 
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MUSIC. 

Stnatyc For tHe Minuiox, By James Mainzer. Simpkin and Co, 

(A serious of very simple and useful elementary exercises for adult singing 
classes, ) 
Wituem’s Metuon or Teacnina Sincinc. By John Hullah. Parker, 

Strand. 

(A mistake on the part of the Committee of Council of Education: we shall 
probably take up the subject at length in our next number. ) 





THE DRAMA. 
Lost anv Won. A Play. By Henry Spicer, Esq. Fraser. 
Martinuzzi. A Tragedy. By George Stephens. C, Mitchell. 


Suakesrentana. An Account of Shakespeare’s Plays and their Commen- 
taries. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq. J. R. Smith. 


Recuius, THE NoBLest Roman or THEM ALL. A Tragedy in five Acts. By 
Jacob Jones, Esq. (of the Inner Temple, and formerly of Brazennose 
College, Oxford), Barrister-at-Law; Author of ‘ Spartacus,’ ‘The Cathe- 
dral Bell,’ ‘ Longinus, or the Fall of Palmyra,’ and ‘ Stepmother,’ Trage- 
dies in five Acts; and other works, London: Miller. 1841. 


Tue author of this tragedy has written fiercely-to us on our unaccountable 
neglect of his poetic genius, in not having reviewed this tragedy, and is 
very wroth with what he calls our “ silent contempt.” 

Silent contempt, Mr Jones? far fromit; we were actuated by motives of the 
purest kindliness—our silence was expressive of the unutterable tenderness 
of a critical conscience, which could not bear to inflict the pain of disapproba- 
tion on one who so pertinaciously craved our praise :—we were the very victims 
of over-sensibility—our silence was as the veiled face of Agamemnon in the 
world-talked of picture! But since you misunderstand, and basely non- 
appreciate the tragic tenderness—the heroic forbearance of our conscience 
—since you put it to us as gentlemen and critics to pass a judgment on the 
sublime “ tragedy in five acts,” which you have sent us with your “ very 
best compliments ;” why, be it so! 

Know then, O Reader! that Jacob Jones, Esq., barrister-at-law, author 
of “ tragedies in five acts, and other works,” is an individual possessing an 
energy and self-confidence well worthy the appellation of heroic—(Mr Car- 
lyle, in a second series of ‘ Hero-worship,’ might successfully incorporate 
him.) No sooner does a new manager take a theatre than pop! in comes a 
printed tragedy with the barrister-at-law’s best. compliments, and a long 
letter. No sooner does a new Review, Magazine, Paper, &c., start up, or old 
ones pass into new hands, than pop! in comes a tragedy with the barrister-at- 
law’s best compliments and a long letter. If it be reviewed and abused, 
Mr Jones is highly indignant—writes “remonstrances”—suggests “new 
views,” and points out “ passages” which ought to be quoted. If, as in 
our case, it be not reviewed, then pathetic remonstrances as to “ silent con- 
tempt,’’ &e. We think that Mr Jones must be convinced of our extreme 
kindness towards him when he finds that we do not pudlish those letters, 
and thus make him ridiculous “ in the eyes of men.” 

But Jacob Jones, Esq., of the Inner Temple, and formerly of Brazennose 
College, Oxford (how touching—how delightful—how interesting are these 
little biographical particulars! With what kindness dées he spare us the 
research! Doubtless he has often wished Shakspeare had done as much, 
and so philanthropically determines to save futurity the trouble in his case! ) 
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no doubt wishes us to review his tragedy, rather than take up our time and 
space with advice and reflection—well! 

To begin with the preface. Itis delicious! “I had resolved not to print 
any more of my tragedies” —fearful—desolating resolution!—‘ when the 
acceptance of Mr Troughton’s published tragedy of ‘ Nina Sforza,’ by the 
lessee of the Haymarket, caused me to alter my determination "’—we breathe 
again! The resolution has been broken! It is an interesting phasis in the 
history of dramatic literature, which is “amply proved in the case of my 
tragedy of ‘ Spartacus, the Roman Gladiator,’ which having been performed 
at three different houses; viz., at the Theatre Royal—Bath ! and at the 
Surrey! ! and Victoria Theatres!!!!”—We repeat, this is an interesting 
phasis. Here is a great tragic poet (of the Jones calibre) congratulating 
himself on being accepted at the Theatre Royal, Bath (grand sound “ Theatre 
Royal!” but falls off rather at “ Bath!” ) at the Surrey and Victoria! If 
Mr Jones is so ambitious of performance, why not apply to Richardsons! 
There he will find what he so exquisitely calls the “ constellated style, as 
opposed to the mere starring,” in full vigour and stoutest lungs. Besides, 
Richardson is fond of five act tragedies, especially of the “ blood and thun- 
der” school so successfully attempted by the author of ‘ Spartacus.’ 

In a critical and conscious age like the present, poets commonly unite 
criticism with poetry. Mr Jones is not without peculiar insight into this 
department also. His criticism is zsthetical, and we should, on the whole, 
pronounce it equal in depth and force to his poetry. It is with singular 
eloquence and originality he observes, “ The theatre shares with the pulpit 
the teaching of mankind. It ever has! it ever will! Man is the drama.” 
This last aphorism is wonderful! We will not insult the scholarship of one 
“formerly of Brazennose College, Oxford,” by the etymology of drama, 
but merely observe that, as it means a “thing done,” the managers who 
accepted his, ‘ Spartacus’ were indubitably “dramas, or things done ;” but 
that in no other sense can we admit man to be the drama. One touch more of 
his esthetics, and we have done. ‘“ No sermonthat was ever delivered from 
the pulpit could more eloquently enforce the commandment, ‘Thou shalt do 
no murder,’ than the representation of ‘Macbeth.’” This is too good for 
comment. 

We now approach the tragedy. The dominant characteristic of Mr Jones’s 
muse is a gentle, undisturbed dulness. 


Others to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But J. Jones never deviates into sense. 


There is a dozing atmosphere arises from his pages we shall scarcely see 
rivalled; not “ popinjay nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy sirups of the 
East,” could ever more effectually induce slumber, All sorts of arts are put 
in requisition to give-“ bustle,” and liveliness—thunder, stampings, rant- 
ings, daggers drawn and knocked out of murderous hands, quick inter- 
changes of sentences—all in vain, the unconquerable spirit of narcotic verse 
is there omnipotent. As a specimen of his short, abrupt dialogue, we open 
and light upon this:— 
Fellow-form, 
Save that most hideous semblance of a man, 
Your Regulus saw none, for years. 


Marcia. Years ? - 
Recutus, Years ! 

How many years are since ? 
Mar. ‘ Five, scarce fulfill’d. 


Rec. Five, only five, no more? methought I pin'd 
An age of fives, 


Mag. Ten ages they appear’d ?—_-Regulus, p. 49. 
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We open again, and hit upon an exquisite instance of our author's dramatic 
style—and more peculiarly his subtle wit. 
Vutrex. Perhaps some gaoler’s kin, 
Helper, or offspring ? 
Puytas. This curmudgeon’s wine, 
Would it might burst thee—[aside] hath a bright effect, 
And shows thee entertaining. 
Vun. There’s my forte. 
Here's suffocation to all gaolers! [drinks| drink ! 
Puy. Here's to all gaolers! [drinks 
Vu. Suffo—suffocation ! 
[hurriedly correcting him. 
Puy. Suff— suffo— cation (unto thee) [aside]. , 
Vou. Well done! 


Mr Jones's wit is indeed of a quite peculiar cast. He sees a world of “ infi- 
nite jest” in words that, to us, are but “lame and impotent conclusions.” 
Thus Regulus having once designated Parocles an old man, as “with one 
foot in the grave ;” this sarcasm is thought by Mr Jones so annihilating 
that it is repeated four times in different places! Another instance of quiet 
irony is found in Parocles’s soliloquy, p. 24, where, speaking of Phylas, he 
says— 
’ *Tis his most cut-throat face defies disguise ; 
Who would be favour’d like him for the world ? [Parocles is uglier. 
But there's no time to jest. 
The stage direction, “ Parocles is uglier,” is an exquisite touch! After 
such a joke he may well correct himself with “there’s no time to jest.” 
But however lightly Mr Parocles may think of the jest, it is quite evident 
that Mr Jones is of another opinion, for on the very next page he repeats 
it—but with the true variety of genius, under another form. Vulpex is 
speaking of Parocles, Phylas asks “ surnamed the ugly ?” 
Vu. You must not give tongue. 
Puy. You are a personable man, and, so, 
Judge too minutely. [Vulpes is as ugly as Phylas, 
The power of Mr Jones’ sarcasm is sometimes overwhelming, as at p. 5. 
Dives. I sup with Parocles ! 
Parocies. None sup with thee! 
[ Aside, yet bowing, as if an honour were done him. 
It is well this is said aside! How could Dives have supported it? The 
“stage directions,” which Kotzebue and his school made so ludicrous] 
circumstantial, and which Canning so admirably parodied in the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin,’ seem to have hit the fancy of Mr Jones. Some of them have 
been given above, p. 12, where Parocles says, ‘“ Health attend his steps,” 
the Soedien is “looking the lie to his words.” Again, p. 10, “ Asif 
astounded at the lie,” and so on. These, and many other indications, wring 
from us the admission of his possessing a great genius—for Richardson's! 
How that defunct worthy would have admired his impassioned eloquence— 
eloquence forcing some impressive fact into its cause, as p. 17. 
Natuo. Men of Carthage, 
Will ye stand by, and see your general siain 2 
The chief who led your armies, murder’d, KILLED ? 
My kinsman, Asdrubal, the kind, the brave ? 
Ye are not stocks, nor stones, but living men ! 


Note the pleasing variety, “slain, murdered, killed,’ the “ whole to con- 
clude with” that fine rushing aphorism— 
Ye are not stocks, nor stones, but living men! 
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Richardson would also have delighted in, his grandiose, descriptions... And 
yet there is one passage in this tragedy which we, in all seriousness, ire, 
and which we willingly quote. ' Natho, p..22, is looking at his crucified 
friend (the horrible description, by,the way, of his suffering, p. 21, is purely 
in the Richardson school). : 
Narao. He is not dead—he stirs again—his head 

Is lifted off his breast—he glares around— 

He strains—he strives; down, gods! to.set him free, 

And crush a world of cowards: »| Jtis dim! 


This “it is dim” we think really fine, and in the intense spirit of the old 
dramatists. But fifty fine sayings will not make a drama, and as it has been 
well observed, “ men who writé so at random must stumble on fine things 
occasionally,” and so we presume Mr Jones stumbled. 

Were Mr Jones not a barristér‘at-law we should conclude him to be a 
school-boy, for his tragedy is just Such as’ school-boys write. Hejhas no 
conception of character, plot, dramiati¢ action, or the more-commor prm- 
ciples of dramatic art. He has no’ passion, no poetry, nor -eveh ‘animal 
spirits. His passion is made up of big words and notes of admiration. ' His 
poetry is not prose merely because it is so inverted and distorted. His 
dramatic action confined to the oldest melodrama tricks. His men; like 
Pope's women, “have no character at all.’ This we say seriously, and 
this has made us comply with his rémonstrance and review him, to let our 
readers know the calibre of the man who pesters managers and editors with 
his plays, and then if the former’@o xi0t act, nor the latter praise them, they 
must bear the brunt of his dhathetiias. “If, “impelled by hunger, and 
request of friends,” he prints his pro@tictions, all well and good; but whén 
he persists in boring people who’ are hot “numbered as ‘his’ friends,” he 
must learn to submit patiently to their heretical opinion. 


FICTION, &c.., 

Tue Remorse or Orestes. Whittaker. 

Auice Russet anv orner TALES. By Catharine M: Williams: » "London : 
Bull, 1841.—This collection of tales; ‘or what ‘our-continental neighbours 
would term Novellettes, is distinguished by no peculiar excellence from a 
variety of others, with which onr‘Hterature abounds. . The first tale, which 
is the longest of the series, is the\auto-biography of a,spoilt child, who was 
transferred from the paternal roofito a public seminary by, the advice.gf Mr 
Monro, a judicious friend of her: father’s,:. Her ‘arrival at school, and the 
intimacies she formed, are briéfly related ; but of the moral training, pwhich 
was to convert the self-willed :girl, into:an. amiable, clever young lady lke 
the Misses Monro, who could play on the piano and speak Ir there is 
no mention. The history of her own first and ardent love,--its decline, and 
her second and still more ardent:iattachment, which terminated. by. the 
sudden death of its object, interspersed ivith sketches of her school compa- 
nions and village associates, form: the: staple.ef this tale. It professes little 
romantic interest, though on the whole it may prove acceptable to a parti- 
cular class of readers, and wile away, a leisure hour, more harmlessly at 
least than many of the more piquant productions of the day. : 

The same characteristics as:those.of Alice distinguish in some measure 
the other five tales which compose: the ining portion of the volume. 
One of them, The Shadow on.the, Wall, we haye a vague reminiscence of 
having before seen in print. But indeed the catastrophe is so common- 
place, that it may be found, with trifling variations, in many attempts to de- 
scribe the wild and supernatural, which may have led us into this error. 
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Tue Taree Groats. Translated from the Italian if Li Tré Guili’) of 
G. B. Casti, with a Memoir of the Author, &c. A new edition. By M. Mon- 
tagu. London, 1841.—‘ The Three Groats’ is an English version of ‘ Li Tré 
Guili, by the witty poet Casti. It consists of 216 sonnets, all independent 
of one another, yet forming one series on the subject of a debt to that 
amount, contracted by the poet. In these sonnets he puts forth his inge- 
nuity in various ways, either to refuse, pacify, fatter, entreat, put off, alarm, 
or evade his pitiless and persevering dun, much in the same way as was 
practised by a late eminent statesman of our own country, to bamboozle 
his merciless and rapacious creditors. 

The playful humour of the original poem, depending greatly, however, 
on the genius and mechanism of the language in which it is vee Hi, ne- 
cessarily loses much of its raciness in a translation. Mr Montagu observes, 
in his preface, “There is one great source of drollery in the original, that 
is absolutely untranslatable in this or any other language—namely, its being 
written throughout in versi tronchi, or truncated verse, that is, every line 
ending with a word accented on the last syllable, which has an effect inde- 
seribably ludicrous in Italian, particularly so when the sense corresponds 
to the comical effect they produce on the ear; it is a sort of mock-heroic in 
sound, or doggerel where burlesque exists independently of the sense.” 

Notwithstanding the occasional flatness consequent on this disadvantage, 
the translator has in many instances succeeded in transfusing a certain 
portion of the humour of the original into his version. 

We extract the opening sonnet, with Mr Montagu’s translation, which 
will enable those of our readers conversant with the Italian to form their 
own judgment of his powers. 

« Altri canti il valore, e la pieta 
E le guerre, ch’ Enea nel Lazio fé; 
Onde sorse l’impero, e la Citta, 
Che leggi poscia all ’Universo die : 
“ Le grazie altri d’un volto, e la belta; 
Altri ’imprese dé superbi Ré : 
Quei che la Musa mia destando va 
Non é l’orrido Marte-amor non é. 
** Del mio canto il soggetto eccolo qui— 
Crisofilo Tré Guili mi presto, 
E me li chiede conto volte il di: 
Ei mi li chiede, ed io non glie li do: 
E limportuno creditor cosi 
In varie guise descrivendo vo.” 
“ Let others sing his pious deeds and bold— 
And wars—Enéas did in Latium wage, 
Whence empire and the city rose, of old, 
That to the world gave laws in after age: 
The feats of mighty kings let these unfold ; 
A pleasing face, or beauty, those engage ; 
Far other tales must by the Muse be told : 
Nor dreadful Mars nor Love employs her page. 


* This is the subject-matter of my lay— 
Curysoruitus one time THREE GROATS me lent, 
And for them ask’d me a hundred times a day : 
He kept on asking, and I would not pay : 
And this importunate Dun ’tis my intent 
Herein in various fashion to display.” 


The ‘ Tri Giuli’ was the first production of Casti, and continues to be a 
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favourite even now with his laughter-loving countrymen, though we appre- 
hend that his permanent fame will depend more on his ‘ Anemali Parlante,’ 
a well known political satire. He was also the author of the ‘ Novelle, 
or Tales in Verse.’ Both those works, though bearing the stamp of genius, 
are liable to reprehension for their coarseness and want of delicacy. Dur- 
ing a short residence in St Petersburgh, Casti composed his ‘Poema 
Tartaro,’ descriptive of the court of the second Catherine, which raised a 
storm that compelled our poet to make a hasty retreat from the Russian 
capital. He was also the author of several dramatic compositions, and, 
among others, ‘ Il Re Teodoro in Venezia’ (the subject of which was sug- 
gested to him by the Emperor, Joseph II), and ‘La Grotto di Trofonio.’ 
This last piece was brought out at Drury Lane in 1791. Casti also versified 
Beaumarchais’ ‘ Figaro’ for the music of Mozart in 1786. 





Tue Larrp or Locan; or, Anecdotes and Tales, illustrative of the Wit 
and Humour of Scotland. Robertson, Glasgow. Simpkin and Marshall.— 
This is a collection of the floating facetia and indigenous wit and humour 
of the western and north-western districts of Scotland, forming a volume 
which we would confidently recommend to some of our friends recently 
removed from office by the late political changes, as an excellent recipe for 
melancholy, and therefore well adapted to meet their particular case. Re- 
formers who had no places to lose, see in the temporary accession of 
the Tories no reason for despondency, and can afford to bide their time. 
The ‘ Laird of Logan’ was the ‘Joe Miller’ of Scotland, and the late Mr 
John Donald Carrick, who edited the first series of the work, and contri- 
buted many of the anecdotes, was himself a first-rate humourist. Our task 
of criticism must be confined to giving a few specimens of the anecdotes con- 
tained in the work. 

“ SPELLING. 

“ Logan had occasion one day to write a letter in presence of a school compa- 
nion, who, on looking over it, expressed his surprise at the singularity of the ortho- 
graphy. ‘ It is strange, Logan,’ said he, ‘that you cannot manage to spell even 
the shortest word correctly.’ ‘Spell!’ cried the Laird, with a look of well-feigned 
pettishness, ‘man, what are you haverin’ about? look at that!’ holding up the 
stump of a quill to him; ‘ would ony man that kens onything about spelling ever 
attempt to spell wi’ a pen like that?’ ” 

“ HOPE DEFERRED. 

“¢ Go to bed, sir, in the closet there,’ said an enraged father to a son, who had 
given him just cause of offence ; ‘ were it not that these gentlemen are present, I 
would give you a sound whipping, but you shall have it before breakfast to-mor- 
row, certain.’ The little rebel went to his crib with a heavy heart, and the enjoy- 
ments of the party continued until a late hour—just when the party was about to 
break up, the closet-door was quietly pulled back, and the young offender put out 
his head, requesting that the sentence might be put in execution, ‘ Father, would 
ye just gie me my licks this night, for I canna sleep without them?’” 


‘THE SICK MINISTER. 

“A venerable divine, who, in his day and generation, was remarkable for his 
primitive and abstinent mode of life, at length fell sick; and was visited by a kind- 
hearted lady from a neighbouring parish. On her proposing to make some_ beef- 
tea, he inquired what it was; and being informed he promised to drink it at his 
usual dinner hour. The soup was accordingly made in the most approved man- 
ner, and the lady went home, directing him to drink a quantity every day until 
her return. This occurred a few days afterwards, when the lady was surprised to 
see the beef-tea almost undiminished, and to hear it denounced by the worthy clergy- 
man as the worst thing he had ever tasted. She determined to try it herself, 
and having heated a small quantity, pronounced it excellent. ‘ Ay, ay,’ quoth 
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the divine, ‘it may drink well enough that way, but try it wi’ the sugar and cream, 
as Ldid.’.” . , 


‘aN AUDIBLE WITNESS, 

* Some years ago, Lord was presiding at a circuit trial in Glasgow, where 
several females were, in succession, examined as witnesses, Whether it arose from 
their unusual exposure in the witiiess’ box, (a square structure in the centre of the 
Court Hall, elevated cottsiderably above the floor,) from fear of their expressions 
being laughed at, or from whatever cause, certain it is, they spoke so inaudibly and 
indistinctly, that the jury, again and again, complained, and his lordship as often 
admonished them to speak out; but, notwithstanding repeated admonitions, they 
again and again resumed their under tone till of new reminded ;—on this account, 
the patience of the judge was most severely tried, and by the time the examina- 
tion was finished, he was visibly suppressing great irritation. At this juncture, 
there approached through the crowd, towards the witness’ box, a tall, stout fel- 
low, with a fustian sleeved jacket, capacious corduroy inexpressibles, blue rig-and- 
fur hose, and strong lumps of shoes, well supplied with tackets—who, with pavier- 
like thumps, tramped up the wooden steps into the box, laid his bonnet on the 
seat, and sousing himself down on it, stared about with seeming indifference, as if 
he had had nothing more to do. This uncommon nonchalance his lordship eyed 
with surprise, and having promptly ordered him to stand up, and administered the 
oath, he, with a fearful scowl and gruff manner, addressed him: ‘ Witness, let me 
tell you, that my brother (meaning the other judge) and I have this day been put 
to great trouble examining witnesses who would not, or could not, speak above 
their breath;—uow, sir, 1 see you're a strong young man, and being a carter, 
as I understand, and accustomed to speak out to your horses, you can have no such 
apology; and, therefore, ‘Jet me tell you; onee for all, that if you speak not at the 
top of your voice, you shall be sent down to jail in an instant.’ Ere this volley 
was well over, the witness, unconscious of wrong by him to call for such a threat, 
changed colour—stared wildly around—hitched up the headband of his smallclothes 
—and betrayed such strange symptoms, that his lordship, imputing them to dis- 
respect or indifference, called out, ‘ Stand still, sir,—mind what I've said to you.’ 
This acted like an electric shock on the witness, for he instantly grasped the bar 
before him, stood stock-still, gaping as petrified. His lordship then resumed his 
seat, and called out to the witness, ‘ What’s your name ?’—‘ Bauldy M‘I.uckie,’ 
was instantly roared out in a voice more resembling the discharge of a piece of 
artillery, than the ordinary action of the vocal organs. The amazement was suc- 
ceeded by a burst of irrepressible laughter from the audience, and the lengthened 
bawl of * Si—lence’ by the macer, while the effect of it on his lordship was such, 
that, instinctively dropping the pen, clapping both hands to his ears, and look- 
ing daggers at Bauldy, he exclaimed, ‘ What’s the meaning of that, sir?’ Bauldy, 
who thought his lordship now meant to quarrel with him for not speaking loud 
enough, immediately answered in the same tone, ‘I never spoke louder to the 
brutes in my life,’ A perfect explosion of laughter succeeded; which, for some 
time, defied every effort of the macer and the court to get repressed; even his 
lordship, whose kindness of heart was well known, smilingly observed, ‘ Surely 
you don’t consider us your brutes, sir,—you should know there’s a difference 
betwixt roaring and speaking. Remember where you're standing, sir” This 
memento wrought on Bauldy prodigiously—his hands clenched convulsively the 
bar in front—the perspiration broke in drops on his face—his eyes seemed fixed, 
and his whole frame fearfully agitated. In vain were questions put to him from 
both sides of the bar—fruitless were expostulations or threats—his answers were 
all of the non mi recordo class, except two, to which no importance seemed attached 
by any one, unless Bauldy, namely, * That he staid wi’ his mither in the Briggate ; 
and he kent she was aulder than himsel’.’ Seeing, therefore, that nothing further 
could be elicited from Bauldy, his lordship, imputing it to Bauldy’s wish to 
conceal the truth, in a surly manner ordered him to get away. This operated like 
a charm; Bauldy and bonnet were instantly in motion. His precipitate tramp 
down the narrow steps, however, ended rather ungracefully, for having tripped him- 
self, down he came, at length, on the top of a man, whose rueful gestures and looks, 
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under the weight and desperate grasp of Bauldy, found no consolation or apology, 
other than the convulsive laughter of the audience, and the hasty remark of Bauldy 
at striding away—‘ Did ye e’er see sick acankry buffer as that?’ On getting out- 
side the court, Bauldy’s mother and some cronies were overheard asking him how 
he had come on;—‘ Come on,’ said he, ‘I thought the auld buffer would hae 
worried me ;—he said he would send me down to jail whaur I stood—I lost my 
sight—and gaed clean doited—I was like.to swarf, but I held firm by the bauk, 
for fear they might knock the boddom frae neath my feet, and send me below in an 
instant, as he said—yon's nae fun ava, Come awa, lads, my throat’s as dry as a 
whistle, and gi’e me a dram to draik the dust.’” 
“NOT IN TUNE. 

** When those aids to singing, called musical pitehforks, were first introduced, the 
precentor of Carnock parish, a few miles from Dunfermline, thought he might not 
be the worse of one, and accordingly ordered the Edinburgh carrier to bring it 
over. ‘The honest carrier, who never heard of any other pitchfork but that used 
in the barn yard, purchased one at least ten feet long. It was late in the Saturday 
evening before lie came home, and as a message had been left to bring it up when 
he came to church next day, he marehed into the churchyard before the bell rung, 
where the master of song was standing amid a group of villagers. ‘ Aweel, John, 
here's the pitchfork you wanted; but I can tell you, I ne'er thought muckle o’ 
your singing before, and I'm sair mista’en if ye’ll sing ony better now !’” 


FINE ARTS. 


Tue Desertep Vittace. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by the Etch- 
ing Club.—An ungenerous suspicion that our artists would not work 
together in harmony in the production of paintings for the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament was frequently hinted at in the Commons eommittce 
on that subject. That this suspicion was as untrue as ungenerous scems to 
us to be ina great measure proved by the present work :—A charming 
work, illustrating with congenial feeling one of the most enduring poems in 
our language, and the voluntary production of nine of the most rising artists 
ofthe present day who, with others, haveconstituted themselves into a body as 
the “ Etching Club.” Here area party of rival artists, most of them pursuing, 
as painters, identically the same class of subjects, voluntarily banding them- 
selves together in competition, and realizing a work which of its kind we 
venture to call the most perfect specimen of book illustration we yet know. 
And looking at this production, or even in our minds without it, it would not 
be easy to show why these same artists, or indeed any of their elders in art, 
should not equally combine to paint frescoes, or anything else which may be 
wanted. At all events, for your practical sceptics, there are these etchings 
to point to, which are the joint work of artists. Almost each one of the eighty 
etchings would merit a criticism as long as the space we are restricted to 
for this entire notice, and we are compelled, yery much against our own 
liking, to pronounce a judgment in matters of art in terms of vague and 
general praise, without assigning the reasons on which our ju nt is based, 
and which might induce the reader to place confidence in it. But there is no 
help for it now, and you, Messrs Redgrave and Cope, and Webster, and Cres- 
wick, and Horsley, &c., must be content to. divide among you our best 
opinion of your success, and take it for as much as it is worth. ‘Those who 
know how infinitely superior an artist's own work is to another's interpre- 
tation of it, no matter how excellent, will be able toestimate the supefiority 
of these etchings over any engravings of the same subjects ; and we advise 
all having five guineas to lay out, and who are sensible of beauty of art, 
developed in pictures of the sweetest and most touching sentiment, to enrol 
themselves for one of the 150 copies of these illustrations. For this sum 
he will be master of some most delightful specimens of that refined expres- 
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sion of domestic life—of pictures of “home” (a word which we heard a 
French professor say was worth all in his language)—in which our English 
school immeasurably surpasses all that ever were formed. 

The only regret we have in viewing this beautiful production is, that more 
copies should not be sent forth to extend its mission of ennobling and de- 
lighting all beholders of it. The text of the poem is engraved and printed 
in an harmonious shade of red ink, whilst the etchings, sometimes two, 
sometimes three in a page, are printed in black ink. Subscribers’ names 
are received by Mr Griffiths, of Waterloo place. C. 


GEOLOGY. 


Tue Orv Rep Sanvstone, on New Watxs 1n An Otp Fietp. By Hugh 

Miller. Johnstone, Edinburgh. 

We have not for a long time met with a treatise upon a scientific subject 
so well calculated to interest every class of readers, or to benefit especially 
the class to which it is addressed, as the volume before us. The work should 
be taken as a model by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
It is not an elaborate and dull disquisition filled with dry definitions and 
technical terms, but a book combining personal narrative with scientific 
information, practical in its application, and exactly the kind of work likely 
to awaken attention, excite curiosity, and ultimately render geology the 
favourite pursuit of those who have the best opportunities for the study of 
nature. 

The introductory part of the work is addressed to working men, and 
opens with the following graphic description of the steps by which the 
writer was first led to devote his attention to geological studies. 

“It was twenty years last February since I set out a little before sunrise to 
make my first acquaintance with a life of labour and restraint, and I have rarely 
had a heavier heart than on that morning. I was but a slim, loose-jointed boy at 
the time—fond of the pretty intangibilities of romance, and of dreaming when broad 
awake; and, woful change! I was now going to work at what Burns has instanced 
in his ‘ Twa Dogs,’ as one of the most disagreeable of all employments—to work in 
a quarry. Bating the passing uneasinesses occasioned by a few gloomy anticipa- 
tions, the portion of my life which had already gone by had been happy beyond the 
common lot. I had been a wanderer among rocks and woods—a reader of curious 
books when I could get them—a gleaner of old traditionary stories; and now I 
was going to exchange all my day-dreams, and all my amusements, for the kind of 
life in which men toil every day that they may be enabled to eat, and eat every day 
that they may be enabled to toil ! 

** The quarry in which I wrought lay on the southern shore of a noble inland bay, 
or frith rather, with a little clear stream on the one side, and a thick fir wood on 
the other. It had been opened in the Old Red Sandstone of the distriet, and was 
overtopped by a huge bank of diluvial clay, which rose over it in some places to the 
height of nearly thirty feet, and which at this time was rent and shivered, wherever 
it presented an open front to the weather, by a recent frost. A heap of loose frag- 
ments, which had fallen from above, blocked up the face of the quarry, and my first 
employment was to clear them away. The friction of the shovel soon blistered my 
hands, but the pain was by no means very severe, and I wrought hard and wil- 
lingly, that I might see how the huge strata below, which presented so firm and 
unbroken a frontage, were to be torn up and removed. Picks, and wedges, ‘and 
levers were applied by my brother workmen, and simple and rude as I had been 
accustomed to regard these implements, 1 found I had much to learn in the way of 
using them. They all proved inefficient, however, and the workmen had to bore 
into one of the inferior strata, and employ gunpowder. The process was new to 
me, and I deemed it a highly amusing one: it had the merit, too, of being attended 
with some such degree of danger as a boating or roek excursion, and had thus an 
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interest independent of its novelty. We had a few capital shots; the fragments 
flew in every direction, and an immense mass of the diluvium came toppling down, 
bearing with it two dead birds that, in a recent storm, had crept into one of the 
deeper fissures, to die in the shelter, I felt a new interest in examining them. 
The one was a pretty cock goldfinch, with its hood of vermilion, and its wings 
inlaid with the gold to which it owes its name, as unsoiled and smooth as if it had 
been preserved fora museum, The other, a somewhat rarer bird, of the wood- 
pecker tribe, was variegated with light blue and a grayish yellow. I was engaged 
in admiring the poor little things, more disposed to be sentimental, perhaps, than 
if I had been ten years older, and thinking of the contrast between the warmth and 
jollity of their green summer haunts, and the cold and darkness of their last retreat, 
when I heard our employer bidding the workmen lay by their tools. I looked up, 
and saw the sun sinking behind the thick fir wood beside us, and the long dark 
shadows of the trees stretching downward towards the shore. 

“This was no very formidable beginning of the course of life I had so much 
dreaded. To be sure, my hands were a little sore, and I felt nearly as much 
fatigued as if I had been climbing among the rocks; but I had wrought and been 
useful, and had yet enjoyed the day fully as much as usual. It was no small 
matter, too, that the evening, converted, by a rare transmutation, into the delicious 
‘blink of rest’ which Burns so truthfully describes, was all my own. I was as 
light of heart next morning as any of my brother-workmen, There had been a 
smart frost during the night, and the rime lay white on the grass as we passed 
onward through the fields; but the sun rose in a clear atmosphere, and the day 
mellowed, as it advanced, into one of those delightful days of early spring, which 
give so pleasing an earnest of whatever is mild and genial in the better half of the 
year. All the workmen rested at mid-day, and I went to enjoy my half-hour alone 
on a mossy knoll in the neighbouring wood, which commands through the trees a 
wide prospect of the bay and the opposite shore. There was not a wrinkle on the 
water, nor a cloud in the sky, and the branches were as moveless in the calm as if 
they had been traced on canvass. From a wooded promontory that stretched half 
way across the frith there ascended a thin column of smoke. It rose straight as 
the line of a plummet for more than a thousand yards, and then, on reaching a 
thinner stratum of air, spread out equally on every side, like the foliage of a stately 
tree. Ben Wevis rose to the west, white with the yet unwasted snows of winter, 
and as sharply defined in the clear atmosphere as if all its sunny slopes and blue 
retiring hollows had been chiselled in marble. A line of snow ran along the oppose 
site hills; all above was white, and all below was purple. They reminded me of 
the pretty French story, in which an old artist is described as tasking the ingenuity 
of his future son-in-law, by giving him as a subject for his pencil a flower-piece 
composed of only white flowers, the one halfof them in their proper colour, the other 
half of a deep purple, and yet all perfectly natural; and how the young man re- 
solved the riddle and gained his mistress, by introducing a transparent purple vase 
into the picture, and making the light pass through it on the fowers that were 
drooping over the edge. I returned to the quarry, convinced that a very exquisite 
pleasure may be a very cheap one, and that the busiest employments may afford 
leisure enough to enjoy it. 

“‘ The gunpowder had loosened a large mass in one of the inferior strata, and our 
first employment, on resuming our labours, was to raise it from its bed. I assisted 
the other workmen in placing it on edge, and was much struck by the appearance 
of the platform on which it had rested. The entire surface was ridged and fur- 
rowed like a bank of sand that had been left by the tide an hour before. I could 
trace every bend and curvature, every cross hollow and counter ridge of the cor- 
responding phenomena ; for the resemblance was no half resemblance—it was the 
thing itself; and I had observed it a hundred and a hundred times, when sailing 
my little schooner in the shallows left by the ebb. But what had become of the 
waves that had thus fretted the solid rock, or of what element had they been com- 
posed? I felt as completely at fault as: Robinson Crusoe did on his discovering the 
print of the man’s foot on the sand. The evening furnished me with still further 
cause of wonder, We raised another block in a different part of the quarry, and 
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found thak tae,aten of a, sizculae depression tia the-stratum below was broken and 
flawed jn.every,direstion, os.if ithad becm thiestiottom of a pool recently dried up, 
which had, shrunk..end split .inithe bardening., Several large stones came rolling 
down fcom; the. diluvium ia,the-coutse df the afternoon. They were of different 
qualities fcom, the, sandstepe /helaw,.abd:fromsene anather; and, what was more 
woaderful still; they, were.all sounded wand watemworn, as if they had been tossed 
about.in the sea.or|the. bed of a.ziver fer husdeeds of years. There could not surely 
be.a, mere,cqnclasiye, prog, that she enki, mhjak had enclosed them so long could 
no$, haye been. createst.on,the rock on swhiebgitirested. No workman ever manu- 
factures.a half-wornarticle,,and the staves.were all half-worn! And if not the 
bank, why, then, the sandstone underneatiy?:. di iwas,lost in conjecture, and found I 
had fopd,enough. for, thought that evening, witbout once thinking of the unhappi- 
ness,of,a life,of labour...) ; m5 stayloy euil 

 The.immense masses,.0£. dilaxiumwhich-we had to clear away rendered 
the working. of the, quarry, laborious andieapénsive, and all the party quitted it in 
a few days,to wake,trial of another tlatseemed.to promise better. The one we 
left isjsituated, as, I have said,.om the sontherashore of an inland bay—the bay of 
Cromarty ;,,the ongita whieh, we remeved has leven opened in a lofty wall of cliffs 
that overhangs the northern shorejof the Moray Frith. I soon found I was to be 
no loser by the.cbange. , Not. the; united labours.of a thousand men for more than 
a thousand years could have furnished,a better section of the geology of the district 
than this range of cliffs, Lt may, be, regarded. as.a sort of chance dissection of the 
earth’s,crust.,.We see in one place the primary: tock, with its veins of granite and 
quertz—its dizzy. preeipiges of gneiss, aud its bage masses of horneblend ; we find 
the secondary rock in another, with its beds of, sandstone and shale—its spars, its 
clays, and its nodular limestones, . We discover, the, still little-known but highly 
interesting fossils of the. Old Red; Sandstone in one deposition—-we find the beauti- 
fully presexrved.shells and lignites ofthe Liasifiiavother. There are the remains 
of two several creations at once before, us. {Lhe shore, too, is heaped with rolled 
fragments of almost every, variety of rock.+-basalts, ironstones, hyperstenes, por- 
phyries, bituminous shales, and migaegous schists... In short, the young gevlogist, 
had he all Europe before him, could. hardly.choose for himself a better field. I 
had, howeyer, no ove to tell me so.at. the time, for geology had not yet travelled 
50, far north; and so, without guide, or yoeabulary, I had to grope my way as I 
best might, and find out all its wonders for myself. But so slow was the process, 
ang so. mu¢h was Ia seeker in the Cark, thatthe facts contained in these few sen- 
tences, were the:patient gatherings of years, :; 

‘* In-the course of the first day’s,eraployment, I picked up a nodular mass of 
blue limestone, and laid it open by a stroke,of: the hammer. Wonderful to relate, 
it, contained: inside a, beautifully. finished pieee,of sculpture,—one of the volutes 
apparently of an Ionic eapital;, and not the farefamed. walnut of the fairy tale, had 
I broken the shell and found the, little.dog lying within, could have surprised me 
more. . Was, there another,such eusiosity,in.thd whole world? I broke open a few 
other nodules. of similar. appearance,-rfor they Jay pretty thickly on the shore, 
and found that there might. In one of these there were what seemed to be scales 
of fishes, and the impressions of a few minute bivalves, prettily striated ; in the 
centre of another there was ‘actually 'a* piece’ df decayed wood. Of all nature’s 
riddles these seemedito me to-beiat once: the Mést’ inieresting and the most diffi- 
cult to expound I itreasured! them aréfubly up, und was told by one of the work- 
men to whom I showed them, that there was a part of the shore about two miles 
farther to the West, where curiously shaped ‘stones, somewhat like the heads of 
boardiny-pikes, wete occasionally picked up ; and that in his father’s days the 
conntry people called theni thunder- bolts, und deemed them of sovereign efficacy in 
curing bewitched cattle. “Our etiployer, on quitting the quarry for the building 
on which we were to be engaged, fave afl the workmen a half-holiday, Iemployed 
it in ‘visiting the place where ‘the thiidér-bolfs had ‘fallen so thickly, and found 
ita richer Scene ‘of Wolidet thin T cdiitd Wave fancied in even my dreams. 

“ What first attractéd iy ‘notice was a detached group of low-lying skerries, 
wholly different id form'aad ¢dléur from the ‘sandstone cliffs above, or the primary 
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rocks a little farther to the west. I found they were composed of thin strata of 
limestone, alternating with thicker beds of a black slaty substanee, which, as 1 
ascertained in the course of the evening, burned with a powerful flame, and 
emitted a strong bituminous odour, The Jayers into which the beds readily 
separate are hardly an eighth part of an inch in thickness, and yet on every 
layer there are the impressions of thousands and tens of thousands of the various 
fossils peculiar to the Lias. We may turn over these wonderful leaves one after 
one, like the leaves of a herbarium, and find the pictorial records of a former 
creation in every page. Scallops, and gryphites, and ammonites of almost every 
variety peculiar to the formation, and at least two varieties of belemnite ; twigs of 
wood, leaves of plants, cones of an extinct species of pine, bits of charcoal, and the 
scales of fishes; and, as if to render their pictorial appearance more striking, 
though the leaves of this interesting volume are of a deep black, most of the 
impressions are of a chalky whiteness, I was lost in admiration and astonishment, 
and found my very imagination paralyzed by an assemblage of wonders, that 
seemed to outrival in the fantastic and the extravagant, even its wildst conceptions. 
I passed on from ledge to ledge, like the traveller of the tale through the city of 
statues, and at length found one of the supposed acrolites I had come in quest 
of, firmly imbedded in a mass of shale. But I had skill enough to determine 
that it was other than what it had been deemed. A very near relative, who had 
been a sailor in his time on almost every ocean, and had visited almost every 
quarter of the globe, had brought home one of these meteoric stones with him 
from the coast of Java. It was of a cylindrical shape and vitreous texture, and it 
seemed to have parted in the middle when in a half-molten state, and to have 
united again, somewhat awry, ere it had cooled enough to have lost the adhesive 
quality. But there was nothing organic “in its structure, whereas the stone I had 
now found was organised very curiously indeed, It was of a conical form and fila- 
mentary texture, the filaments radiating in straight lines from the centre to the 
circumference. Finely-marked veins like white threads ran transversely through 
these in its upper half to the point, while the space below was occupied by an in- 
ternal cone, formed of plates that lay parallel to the base, and which, like watch 
glasses, were concave on the under side, and convex on the upper. I learned in 
time to call this stone a belemnite, and became acquainted with enough of its 
history to know that it once formed part ofa variety of cuttle-fish, long since 
extinct. 

** My first year of labour came to a close, and I found that the amount of my 
happiness had not been less than in the last of my boyhood. My knowledge, 
too, had increased in more than the ratio of former seasons; and as 1 had acquired 
the skill of at least the common mechanic, I had fitted myself for independence. 
The additional experience of twenty years has not shown me that there is any 
necessary connexion between a life of toil and a life of wretchedness; and when I 
have found good men anticipating a better and a happier time than either the pre- 
sent or the past, the conviction that in every period of the world’s history the great 
bulk of mankind must pass their days in labour, has not in the least inclined me to 
scepticism,” 


We recommend the following observations to the attention of those who 
assert that the condition of the working man is such as necessarily to pre- 
clude him from deriving pleasure or profit from the pursuits of science. 


“‘ There are few professions, however humble, that do not present their pecu- 
liar advantages of observation; there are none, I repeat, in which the exercise 
of the faculties does not lead to enjoyment. 1 advise the stone-mason, for instance, 
to acquaint himself with geology. Much of his time must be spent amid the rocks 
and quarries of widely separated localities. The bridge or harbour is flo soouer 
completed in one district, than he has to remove to where the gentleman's seat or 
farm-steading is to be erected in another; and so in the course of a few years, he 
may pass over the whole geological stale, even when restricted to Scotland, from 
the Grauwacke of the Lammermuirs to the Wealden of Moray or the Chalk-flints 
of Banffshire and Aberdeen, and this, too, with opportunities of observation at every 
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stage, which can be shared with him by only the gentleman of fortune, who devotes 
his whole time to the study. Nay, in some respects, his advantages are superior 
to those ofthe amateur himself. The latter must often pronounce a formation un- 
fossiliferous when, after the examination of at most a few days, he discovers in 
it nothing organie ; and it will be found that half the mistakes of geologists have 
arisen from conclusions thus hastily formed. But the working man, whose employ- 
ments have to be carried on in the same formation for months, perhaps years 
together, enjoys better opportunities of arriving at just decisions. There are, 
besides, a th d varieties of accident which lead to discovery,—floods, storms, 
landslips, tides of unusual height, ebbs of extraordinary fall; and the man who 
plies tis labour at all seasons in the open air has by much the best chance of pro- 
fiting by these. There are formations which yield their organisms slowly to the 
discoverer, and the proofs which establish their place in the geological scale even 
more tardily still, I was acquainted with the Old Red Sandstone of Ross and 
Cromarty for nearly ten years ere I had ascertained that it is richly fossiliferous,— 
a discovery which, in exploring this formation in those localities, some of our first 
geologists had failed to anticipate: 1 was acquainted with it for nearly ten years 
more ere I could assign to its fossils their exact place in the scale.” 
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is prepared to meet the actions to which he has rendered himself liable, and 
which we hear are preparing against him. Throughout the 300 pages of 
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his own. For instance, in the part devoted to Hampton Court thirty pages 
are taken without acknowledgment from ‘The Hand-book to Hampton 
Court ;’ twenty pages from No. LX1X of ‘'The Westminster Review ;’ and 
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minster Abbey portion is, in like manner, an almost verbatim piracy from 
the ‘Guide’ sold at the Abbey. Yet while the book professes to be a guide 
to most of the London exhibitions, it is evident that the person who has 
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thus dishonestly availed himself of materials belonging to others, has never 
even been to the places he professes to describe ; and the work is. so = 
together as entirely to mislead. Prices of admission are: mentioned that 
have long been abolished; pictures, &c., are assigned to localities from 
which they have been removed for years, and misprints displaying the 
greatest aees abound. The treadmill would not be too light a punish- 

the fabricator of a work, at once a piracy and an imposition upon 


ment for 
the public. 


Knicut’s Enorisn Miscercranies. Braxv’s Popucar AntiquiTigs. By 
Six H. Extis. Vol. I.—This volume contains Brand’s collection of valuable 
notes of popular customs—with very curious and useful additions: by Sir 
Henry Ellis—relative to the most remarkable days and periods’ in our 
Calendar—New Year's Day and Eve; Twelfth Day ; Candlemas Day ; All 
Fool’s Day-; Easter; May Day customs; Allhallow Even; “ Gooding at 
St Thomas’s Day;” “Mumming;” Carols; Christmas Pies, &c. &c. And 
any one who will read, on each respective day, the chapter which belongs to 
it, will, when he has got through the volume, have a better notion of what 
English history is than he will get from almost any other work professedly 
named a “history.” In this age, when railroads, steam, and machinery are 
changing the whole character of the people, it is a good thing to have a 
memorial of what,is passing away preserved to us, and rendered easily 
accessible. All success, therefore, .to this edition of a work formerly pub- 
lished in two quarto volumes, but now to be bought for five shillings! «- « 

We may here appropriately remark that the second volume of the very 
interesting ‘ Paston Letters’ is now completed. 


Description pes XXII Cantons pe 1a Swissze. Par C. V. de Sommer- 
latt. Traduit de l’Allemand par C. Hebler, Notaire. Schmid. Berne. 
—The majority of English travellers who visit Switzerland with no other 
object than a pleasurable tour amidst its mountains and lakes, find in 
Murray’s ‘Hand Book’ all the information they require; but those who 
would obtain some idea of the state of the people in the country they are 
visiting, and of its political and administrative organization, must look to 
other sources, and up to the present moment they are not very abundant. 
Every canton in Switzerland has a constitution differing, and often to a very 
material extent, from the constitutions of the other cantons, and to a stranger 
the whole frame-work of society appears to be so complicated, that he almost 
despairs of any effort by patience or study to unravel the web. When re- 
cently in Switzerland, the above work of M. Sommerlatt was the only one 
of a comprehensive character from which we could obtain any material 
assistance in the object we were pursuing. It embraces a short historical 
and chronological sketch from the time when Helvetia was first conquered 
by the Romans (A.D. 70), followed by a topographical description of the 
general features of the country, and a detailed account of each separate 
canton, with a description of its form of Government. The work is illus- 
trated with a general map of Switzerland, and separate maps of each canton, 
and is sold (with the maps) at the price of 12 francs, We shall return to 
it again when we have an opportunity of discussing at length uke subject 
of Swiss republicanism. 


Essays sy R. W.. Emerson, or Concorp, Massacuusets; with Preface. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Fraser. 
Tue best account we can give of this book is that contained in the Editor’s 
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Preface, and as we have not now the leisure or space for a lengthened notice, 
we shall allow Mr Carlyle to speak for himself. 


“ The name of Ralph Waldo Emerson is not entirely new in England: distin- 
guished travellers bring us tidings of such a man; fractions of his writings have 
found their way into the hands of the curious here; fitful hints that there is, in 
New England, some spiritual notability called Emerson, glide through Reviews and 
Magazines. Whether these hints were true or not true, readers are now to judge 
for themselvé a little better. 

« Emerson’s writings and speakings amount to something :—and yet hitherto, as 
seems to me, this Emerson is perhaps far less notable for what he has spoken or 
done, than for the many things he has not spoken and has forborne todo. With 
uncommon interest I have learned that this, and in such a never-resting locomotive 
country too, is one of those rare men who have withal the invaluable talent of sit- 
ting still! That an educated man of good gifts and opportunities, after looking 
at the public arena, and even trying, not with ill success, what its tasks and its 
prizes might amount to, should retire for long years into rustic obscurity; and, 
amid the all-pervading jingle of dollars and loud chaffering of ambitions and pro- 
motions, should quietly, with cheerful deliberateness, sit down to spend his life 
not in Mammon worship, or the hunt for reputation, influence, place, or any 
outward advantage whatsoever ; this, when we get notice of it, is a thing really 
worth noting. As Paul Louis Courrier said: ‘ Ce qui me distingue de tous mes 
contemporains c’est que je n'ai pas la prétention d'étre roi.’ * All my contempo- 
raries ;"—poor contemporaries! It is as if the man said: Yes, ye contemporaries, 
be it known to you, or let it remain unknown, There is one man who does not 
need to be a king; king neither of nations, nor of parishes or cliques, nor even of 
cent-per-annums; nor indeed of anything at all save of himself only. ‘ Realities?’ 
Yes, your dollars are real, your cotton and molasses are real; so are presidentships, 
senatorships, celebrations, reputations, and the wealth of Rothschild; but to me, 
on the whole, they are not the reality that will suffice. To me, without some other 
reality, they are mockery, and amount to zero, nay, to a negative quantity. Erer- 
Nitixs surround this god-given life of mine; what will all the dollars in creation 
do for me? Dollars, dignities, senate-addresses, review articles, gilt coaches or 
cavaleades, with world-wide huzzaings and parti-coloured beef-eaters never so many : 
O Heaven, what were all these? Behold, ye shall have all these, and I will endea- 
vour for a thing other than these. Behold, we will entirely agree to differ in this 
matter; I to bein your eyes nothing, you to be something, to be much, to be all 
things: —wherefore, adieu in God's name; go ye that way, I go this! — Pity 
that a man, for such cause, should be so distinguished from all his contemporaries ! 
It is a misfortune partly of these our peculiar times. Times and nations of any 
strength have always privately held in them many such men. Times and nations 
that hold none or few of such, may indeed seem to themselves strong and great, 
but are only bulky, loud; no heart or solidity in them;—great, as the blown 
bladder is, which by and by will collapse and become small enough. 

“ For myself 1 have looked over with no common feeling to this brave Emerson, 
seated by his rustic hearth, on the other side of the ocean (yet not altogether 
parted from me either), silently communing with his own soul, and with the 
God's World it finds itself alive in yonder. Pleasures of Virtue, Progress of the 
Species, Black Emancipation, New Tarif, Eclecticism, Locofocoism, ghost of Im- 
proved Socinianism: these, with many other ghosts and substances, are squeaking, 
jabbering, according to their capabilities, round this man; to one man among the 
sixteen millions their jabber is all unmusical. The silent voices of the stars above, 
and of the green Earth beneath, are profitabler to him,—tell him gradually that 
these others are but ghosts which will shortly have to vanish; that the Life- Foun- 
tain these proceeded out of does not vanish ! The words of such aman, what words 
he finds good to speak, are worth attending to, By degrees a small circle of living 
souls eager to hear is gathered. The silence of this man has to become speech : 
may this, too, in its due season, prosper for him!—Emerson has gone to lecture, 
various times, to special audiences, in Boston, and occasionally elsewhere. Three 
of those Lectures, already printed, are known to some here; as is the little pam- 
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phlet called ‘ Nature,’ of somewhat earlier date. It may be said a great meaning 
lies in these pieces, which as yet finds no adequate expression for itself. A’ ‘note- 
worthy though very unattractive work, moreover, is that new periodical they call 
* The Dial,’ in which he occasionally writes; which appears indeed generally to be 
imbued with his way of thinking, and to proceed from the circle that Jearns of him. 
This present little volume of ‘ Essays,’ printed in Boston a few months ago, is 
Emerson's first book, an unpretending little book, composed probably, in.good 
part, from mere lectures which already lay written. It affords us, on several sides, 
. —_ manner as it can, a direct glimpse into the man and that spiritual world 
of his.” 


ee 


Iraty AnD THE ITaut1AN IsLANDs, FROM THE Eartiest AGES TO THE PRESENT 
Tie. By William Spalding, Esq. In3vols. small 8vo. Oliver and Boyd. 
—These volumes belong to the excellent series of cheap and popular works 
published under the name of the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.’ It is one of 
the most useful that has yet appeared, embracing a complete survey of 
Italy in all its most important relations,—including literature, arts, topo- 
graphy, and a comprehensive sketch of the history of the people from the 
period termed classical to the middle ages, and down to the present time. 
Mr Spalding is professor of rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, ‘and ap- 
pears to have brought every needful qualification to his task, derived from 
a residence in Italy, and an intimate acquaintance with the best authorities. 
The work is illustrated with a great number of well-executed steel-plates, 
and we are glad that the price, which is but 5s. each volume, together with 
its merit, must command for it an extensive circulation. 

We make a few extracts upon topics likely to be the most interesting to 
our readers, 


“THE FRANCHISE IN THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


“ The people were now, in fact as in theory, the sovereigns of the state; and in 
their conventions, the meanest citizen acted, and felt that he acted, as a legislator, 
a judge, and a prince. This erroneous notion as to the nature of the political 
franchise, while it was the root from which grew up the haughty patriotism of 
Rome, was also the cause of its speedy decline. The personal exercise of the legis- 
lative power became more dangerous with every accession to the number of 
citizens, and with every step which individuals made towards the acquisition of 
extraordinary wealth. Between the years 594 and 639, we have eight statements 
of the number of citizens entered on the censor’s rolls. The smallest return is 
313,823, and the largest 394,336, In a.v. 725, Augustus took a census, and the 
three authorities which give us the returns (Eusebius, Suidas, and the Monumen- 
tum Ancyranum), concur, with minor differences, in stating the numbers at more 
than four millions. The political rights vested by law in this immense multitude 
were in practice exercised for the whole mass by the few thousands that tumul- 
tuously filled the place of meeting in the city, The unavoidable ruin of the repub- 
lic was precipitated by keeping up the Tribunitial College, which the reforms in 
the constitution had rendered worse than useless; a board possessing, in the veto 
of its members, a power which ought to be lodged in the higher, not the lower, 
orders of the state, and which, fortified by the inviolability of the tribunes, was 
greatly extended by their additional prerogative of presidency in the convocation 
of the tribes. The people, no doubt, required authorised protectors; but the form 
of the protection which the tribunate afforded them was altogether defective: it 
was too weak in good and too strong in evil; and it tended not immaterially to 
generate that ruinous spirit of antipathy which soon prevailed between the upper 
ranks and the great mass of the population.” 


Mr Spalding has here omitted to mark the distinction which should always 
be made between a people headed by a mob and a government of repre- 
sentation. If the political rights of four millions were in practice exercised 
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by a few thousands through defective organization, it was the rabble, and 
not the people, who were sovereigns of the state. 
“THE BALLOT IN ANCIENT ROME. 

“ Before and during the agitation kept up by the Gracchi, the ballot was gra- 
dually introduced into every proceeding of the National Conventions, The ground 
assigned for the measure was intimidation on the part of the new aristocracy; and 
that body yielded to the popular demand, considering this grievance more tolerable 
than impeachments, or the loss of the public lands. The ballot was first intro- 
duced in a.v. 614, in the voting at elections; and in 616 it was extended to the 
judicial votes of the people in all criminal causes, except impeachments for treason. 
In 625, during the heat of the agrarian agitation, it was adopted in their legis- 
lative votes; and finally, in 630, it was applied to trials for treason. We know 
that the degradation of the political assemblies proceeded after this time with 
tenfold rapidity ; that intimidation gave place to bribery ; and that voting became 
a profitable and easy trade. A new coinage of words became necessary to describe 
the maehinery of corruption. The ‘ Interpretes’ were go-betweens, who closed 
the bargain with individuals, or with whole tribes or guilds; the ‘ Sequestres’ 
were the holders of the cash, employed with a view to evade the frequent bribery- 
laws; the ‘ Divisores’ handed the money to the party, and bore the same name 
with the officials who delivered the ballots before the votes. The whole class 
of such agents were termed ‘ Sodales’ (good fellows); and they and those they 
bribed were included under the name of * Oper Campestres’ (political opera- 
tives). For the state offence of which the bribers were guilty, the lawyers invented 
the name of ‘ Decuriatio,’ or ‘ Deseriptio Populi.’ But other causes of deprava- 
tion were also at work: the constituency of that place and time was the very worst 
subject on which the experiment could have been tried, even in its application 
to bodies simply electoral; and the extension of the ballot to legislative and 
judicial votes—a vice which the Roman constitution borrowed from the senates 
and tribunals of the Greek commonwealths, and transmitted to the Italian repub- 
lies of the middle ages—was a violation of principle which corrupted the system in 
every branch.” 


Every one who has studied the subject of the Ballot is aware of the dif- 
ference to be made between legislators, or representatives, and electors. 
The representative exercises a trust, and the ballot would destroy his respon- 
sibility, as in fact it does in the French Chamber of Deputies ; but the elector 
is required not to act for others, but for himself; he is expected to give 
his own free and unbiassed opinion ; and while the vote by ballot is adopted 
by the members of the aristocracy in all their clubs, without exception, we 
shall never believe that it would not be a means of protecting, to a very 
great extent, the tradesman and working man from intimidation and corrupt 
influences. At the same time it must be borne in mind, that there are 
forms of ballot-voting open to great abuse—forms which enable an agent 
on the watch to discover the nature of the vote given. This is the case in 
the United States, in Belgium, and we have no doubt it was the same in 
ancient Rome. Any form of voting, however, which prevents the vote 
given from being a secret vote, is not what Reformers mean by the ballot. 


“THE AUSTRIAN TREATY OF COMMERCE. 

“The Austrian tariff, after repeated changes, was remodelled for the last time in 
February 1838 ; and the new scheme, although in certain particulars a decided im- 
provement, leaves very much that is most unwisely illiberal, Besides the usual 
monopolies ‘of! the government, there are prohibitions on a great many articles 
of foreign manufacture, and very heavy duties upon others. ‘The consequence is, 
the organisation of a system of smuggling, of which Trieste is a principal seat, 
and which is carried on with as much regularity as the lawful trade of the merchants. 
Our commercial treaty with Austria, concluded in 1829, which was substantially 
the same as the preceding conventions with Russia, France, Denmark, and the 
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Hanse Towns, made way in July, 1838, for a new treaty, in which the principle 
of reciprocity in. regard to Austrian and British shipping, recognised in the 
previous agreement, receives some new applications. Those articles which regu- 
late the trade on the Danube, and give the benefit of the compact to our own 
possessions in the Mediterranean, do not call for special notice in reference to 
our relations with the Italian provinces of Austria. But the late relaxations in 
our navigation laws are extended to our trade with all the Austrian dominions ; 
and not only are the produce and manufactures of the two powers admitted on 
equal terms into the ports of each, but goods which have not been produced or 
manufactured in the dominions of either may be imported from Austrian harbours 
into those of the United Kingdom and its European possessions, on the same 
terms as if they were imported in English vessels. On the other hand, all 
English vessels and their cargoes may enter and leave Austrian harbours on the 
same terms as Austrian vessels,” 


““ NATIONAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRIAN ITALY. 


‘* The most interesting branch of the Austrian system of education is the plan of 
the elementary schools, which, though compulsory and arbitrary, like that of 
Prussia, yet promises infinite good. It was introduced into the hereditary provinces 
by Maria Theresa, but not transferred to Italy till 1821, All male children be- 
tween six and twelve years of age must attend the elementary schools, and, fail- 
ing obedience to this rule, the parents are fined, unless they can prove that the 
child is educated elsewhere. Small fees are payable to the commune by the 
pupils, unless poverty is established. The teachers receive salaries, and before 
appointment are strictly examined, and must have attended the normal schools, of 
which there is one in every province. The elementary seminaries are vigorously 
superintended; the general direction resting with boards seated at Milan and 
Venice. A provincial board inspects the schools in every province, and 2ach of 
the 225 districts has also its board, some of whose members examine the lists of 
children fit for instruction, enforce attendance, and oversee the management 
generally. Besides all this, the schools of every commune are visited by the priests 
of the parishes which compose it.” 
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PoreticaL Works OF THE LATE Rey, Evay Loyp, M.A. Sherwood, 
Tue Storm, AND oTHER Porems.\+ByFrafitis Bennock. Smith. 


Pocanontas, AND OTHER Porps. BY Mrs C,H: Sigourney. “T'yas. 
Avrua. E. Bull. 


Society of London. Smith, Elder, 


ra@evite 


Campsety’s Specimens or Tne Brerrs# Ports; witn BioGRAPHICAL AND 
Critican Notices, anp an Essayoon..Encuisn, Roerry. A new edition. 
Murray: London, 1841. A s 
Tuts is a beautiful book—nay, it is also a very valuable book, the rarity 
and high price of which has long demanded a new edition, which we have 
now from the hands of Mr Peter Cunnifigham, the editdér of: ‘ Drummond 
of Hawthornden.’ It contains selections of British poetry; from: Chatcer 
to Beattie, and preserves not quently, the only passages worthy, of 
remembrance in forgotten poets. The world is never wrong—cannot be 
wrong as to real poetic excellencé,' ‘Abové factitiovis cartses' of tem ore 
interest, and therefore is posterity your only true ‘ard infallible critic; 
unfortunately it deals too much “in \the lump,” and will not consent to 
retain a book for the sake of a passage or two. Here, then, one|province 
of the selector is evident. i 

Another interest attached to such 4 work is the coup d’@il it gives of the 
history of English poetry; and no onecan*peruse the volume without having 
many things made clear to him Which! wanted this dpergu général. We 
have no space to criticise Mr Campbell’s share in this work—and indeed 
general reputation has saved us the trouble,.but we must deyote a few words 
to the extremely diligent and careful manner in which Mr.Cuamingham has 
newly edited it. He tells us, in the modest advertisement prefixed, that he 
undertook the task of revision at the eleventh hour. If so, his hour must 
have been a very long one, or his d¢Votion and his acquaintance with the 
subject immense. Various inaceuraciés of the text, of dates, of names, &c., 
have been rectified with most praiseworthy zeal—all sorts of authorities, 
direct and collateral, adduced to prop up or modify Mr Campbell's positions, 
and three interesting appendices on the influence of Denham and Waller on 
English versification, on the sale of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and on the Countess 
of Winchilsea, have been supplied by. him, with a readiness, felicity, and 
extent of research which show a practical;veneration for his subject and his 
author. In fact, his admiration of his aythor has once carried him to an 
extreme which only biographers Are dcénstomed to indulge in, when he’ says, 
“ Mr Campbell has written a defence of Pope which will exist as ‘long as 
‘ Eloisa’s Letter,’ or any poem: Of its preat: writer.’ This is considerable 
and affectionate praise, but rather rash, and certainly smacks ‘ofthe “ ele- 
venth hour.” Mr Campbell's defence was-as good as any offered at, that 
period on that outrageously absurd controversy ; but that he saw into. the 
depth of the matter, or indeed that his criticism ever probes the depth of 
art, we beg to doubt. He is. an ¢legait and’ tastefal: ‘writer “of and’ on 
poetry, but no critic in the higher sense of the term. 

There is some charming writing in, Mr Campbell's, Essay; and some very 
pleasant chat on the poets, but few evidences of critical depth- his) imagi- 
native faculties are considerably stronger than his reflective. But there is 
no dogmatism. This is really delightfy];.and this it is which carries us so 
pleasantly along with him, differ as we may. He is sqmetimes inconsi- 
derate in the way he speaks of méi, but it is more ini following general 'opi- 
nion than in any new views of his own, which in that case would be flippancy. 
Vor, XXXVI. No. 1], Hu 
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Thus to select one, he says, p. lii of ‘Henry VIII,’ “on the other hand 
Henry’s power, opulence, and ostentation gave some encouragement to the 
arts.” Some? why he gave as much as any British sovereign, because he, 
perhaps more than any other, understood and appreciated them. Because 
he was a self-willed, pampered tyrant, and odious in many respects, posterity, 
with her quickness and rashness of generalizing, stamps him odious in all— 
but this is neither true in history nor in ae Henry had his bright 
sides, and was in many respects a very gallant fellow. See Miss Benger’s 
pleasant ‘ Memoirs of Anne Boleyn’ for a vivacious account of his early 
life. Henry made princely offers to Raphael and Titian—and he succeeded 
in bringing over Hans Holbein, whom he pensioned and protected in the 
handsomest manner. He was himself no inconsiderable scholar, an archi- 
tect, a musician and composer of music, and a poet. - It was the fearful in- 
dulgence of an imperious will, and his elevation “above all consequence,” 
that darkened his character. 

To return to Mr Cunningham—his anxiety for accuracy of date, and his 
assiduous quotation of authorities, deserve our praise—but in the same 
proportion must we regret that he should have such confidence in the opi- 
nion of some of the authors he quotes. Surely Sir W. Scott, Mr Gifford, 
Mr Hallam, and others of that stamp, are not the men to “prop up” Mr 
Campbell, whose critical calibre is that of a giant in comparison? Besides, 
where are Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Wilson, to say nothing of Blackwood, 
and the Reviews? Surely these men knew something of poetry, and had 
rather more gusto and philosophical discernment than the above. We 
were led to this remark by a note by Mr Cunningham, p. lxii, “ For some 
admirable remarks on dramatic unities,” he says, “ see Scott’s ‘ Essay on 
the Drama.’” This ‘ Essay on the Drama’ we have seen, and we shall not 
readily forget its imbecility. It was while delayed at Strasbourg, without 
any books to be had but French novels, that we lit upon this ‘ Essay’— 
but not even the tedium of that place, nor the absence of books, could lull 
us into the smallest satisfaction. It was heavy, uncritical, and old. As to 
the remarks on dramatic unities, everything in them had been said over and 
over again, and better said. We were therefore surprised to find that, on a 
subject so universally discussed, no better authority could be referred to 
than Sir Walter Scott, whose genius certainly was never supposed to lie in 
criticism. The conclusion of the note is also quite contrary to the spirit of 
the editing throughout; he says, “ Dr Johnson has numerous obligations to 
an excellent paper of Farquhar’s; a fact not generally enough known.” The 
fact is known to all those acquainted with Farquhar’s works, and to them 
therefore such a note was superfluous, to others the note is useless because 
so vague—“ an excellent paper” is no indication; the reference should have 
been given. We allude to this because exactitude is what the editor aims 
at. It reminds us of those plagueing editors of old dramatists, where the 
attention is every minute called to the foot notes to read such trivialities as 
“ make, old copy reads ‘ makes ;’”’ or, “ said, 4to. reads ‘says’”’—and amidst 
all this pedantic exactitude the blunders of the text of misprint, and letters 
turned upside down, are innumerable—no editor corrects them because 
“old copy” does not read so! 

We suppose Mr Cunningham will plead the “eleventh hour” for these 
blemishes, and we are quite willing to accept it; but wish publishers, while 
they are about such things, would not push them off till that — 
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Gospel in the’ Reformed Church of Paris. White, Pall mall. Lumley, 
Chancery lane. 
A seasonaBLe republication of a vigorous common-sense treatise ; written 
by a man who grappled with his subject, not fluttered about it ‘to catch 
the popularis aura ; and most obnoxious to the zealots, 


** Who judge not of their own opinions by the writings of the Fathers, but of the 
writings of the Fathers by their own opinions.” 

This discourse, which was published by Daillé in 1631, Warburton 
declared to be one 

«In which, with uncommon learning and strength of argument, he showed that 
the Fathers were incompetent deciders of the controversies now on foot; since the 
points in question were not framed into articles till long after the ages in which 
they lived.” —“ It brought the excellent Lord Falkland to think moderately of the 
Fathers, and to turn his theological inquiries into a more useful channel.”—‘ But 
what it has chiefly to boast of is, that it gave birth to the two best defences ever 
written on the two best subjects, religion and liberty: 1 mean Mr Chillingworth’s 
* Religion of Protestants,’ and Dr Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Liberty of Prophesying.’” 

The volume of this “ excellent writer of the Reformed,” thus recommended 
to Englishmen, contains two parts. In the first we learn that very little is 
extant of the Fathers of the first three centuries, and of course the later 
they are the less their authority; that they treat not of our controversies, 
but specifically of the abuses of their own times. Forgeries were frequent, 
and most cult to detect. We are told that heretics forged even the 
names of apostles. These forgeries were prevalent. Transcribers were not 
merely negligent, but for gain substituted the name of a better author. 
Authors, too, passed their wares as those of the Fathers. And ifcommentators 
have done their best to ascertain the genuine, how shall we be satisfied of 
their capability and success? The F athers again were themselves deceived. 
They used and abused works which we know were forgeries :—~ 

“ Our conelusion, therefore, must be, that if any one shall desire to know what 
the sense and judgment of the primitive church has been, as regards our present 
controversies, it will be first in a manner as necessary for him as it is difficult 
exactly to find out both the name and the age of each of these several authors.” 
—P. 33. 

There still remains the task of separating, in the received books, the true 
from matter foisted in: of repairing errors of transcribers, damage by the 
accidents of time, and obscurities of style :— 

“ As for example take a Tertullian, and you will find that one little word added 
or taken away, or altered ever so little, or a full-point or comma put out of its 
place, will so confound the sense that you will not be able to discover his meaning.” 
—P. 36. 

The Scriptures were carefully preserved, and are clear in style; yet how 
far would those who did not hesitate to alter the Scriptures spare the 
Fathers ?— 

** You have gone along, innocently perhaps, reading these books of the ancients, 
and believing you there find the pure sense of antiquity, and yet you see here that 
from the beginning of the sixth century they have. made no scruple of cutting off 
from the most sacred books they had whatsoever was not agreeable to the taste of 
the times,”—P. 49. 


To say iething of minor particulars,— 


“‘ Neither yet has the Nicene creed, ‘which has been approved and made sacred in 
so many general councils, been able to escape these alterations.” —P. 52, 


Great numbers of hooks necessary to ascertain truth have been destroyed he 
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einperors and popes. The Fathers are obscure, and difficult to understand ; 
requiring the nicest scholarship ; if plain on their own peculiar topics, quite 
dark on our disputes, which did not then exist. Their rhetorical figures 
and exaggerated expressions (besides that expressions have changed their 
meaning) add to the task. The commentaries were a farrago of opinions, 
others and their own, unsorted and undistinguished. Thus Jerome protests 
that he will not warrant for soimd Whateyer is in his commentary upon the 
Epistle to the Galatians; and to show that he does not do this without good 
reason, he sets down a certain passage out of his preface to it which is very 
well worth our consideration; for after he has named the writings of 
Origen, Didymus, Apollinasis, Theodorus, Heraclas, Eusebius Emissenus, 
Alexander the heretic, and others, he adds :— 


“ That I may, therefore, plainly tell the truth, I confess that I have read all 
these authors; and collecting together as much as I could in my memory, I 
presently called for a scribe, to whom I dictated either my own conceptions or 
those of other men, without remembering either the order or the words sometimes, 
or the sense.”"— P, 106. 


Do but reflect now whether or not this be not an excellent rare way of 
commenting upon the Scriptures, and very well worthy to be esteemed 


by us. 
In their homilies they give evasive replies and explanations, and enig- 
matical glosses, putas about the sacrament. In their disputations they 
argued for victory, and resort to any shifts, going from one extreme to 
another ; so that we are never certain we have thcir real meaning and true 
opinion, Besides, they changed and retracted their opinions, so that we 
must know when and how long they held those adduced. We ought also to 
know in what degree either of necessity or probability they held them ; 
whether their opinions coincided with the church—whether with the 
church universal. As to that, it. was impossible for any bishop or father to 
ascertain the sentiments of half his flock, As Ambrose has it: 

** Many times have the clergy erred: the bishop has wavered in his opinion: the 
rich men have adhered in their judgment to the earthly princes of the world: 
meanwhile the people alone preserved the faith entire.”—P. 158, 

So that 


“It isa very hazardous business to take eight or ten men, however holy and 
learned they may have been, as sureties for all doctors of the church universal 
that lived in their age. This is too little security for so great a sum.”—P. 161, 


Having in the first book started all these and other such difficulties 
against the Fathers, Daillé proceeds in the second to 


** Consider whether or not their authority be such, as that we ought or may, 
without further examination, believe on their authority what we know to a cer- 
tainty was their belief, and to hold it in the same degree as they did.”——P. 169. 

“ Now the condition of the church’s belief in every particular age is matter of 
fact, and not of right: a point of history, and not an article of faith.” 


So the Fathers may give a false account; even through passion. They 
were men, and fallible. Indeed they did not set up for oracles. ; 


“ Hence it appears that the course which is at this day pursued is not sufficient 
for the demonstration of the truth. For suppose we are in doubt what is the sense 
and —a of acertain passage in Scripture. You will immediately have the 
judgment of a Father brought upon the said passage; quite contrary to the rule 
which St Augustin gives us, who would have us examine the Fathers by the Scrip- 
tures, and not the Scriptures by the Fathers,”—P. 18]. 


Nor did they allow their predecessors to be oracles to them. Again, 
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they made many mistakes, very strange ones. Jerome always says he 
writes in haste, And besides their carelessness and assumption, they are 
often too jocular and sportive :— 


“ These venial faults, these mistakes, these oversights, these inadvertencies, and 
these sportings of theirs, do sufficiently evidence that we are to make our references 
to others; and that they have not so seriously delivered their opinions as if they 
had sat on the seat of judgment, but rather have spoken as in their chamber, 
oa their own private opinions only, and not in the capacity of judges.”— 


bing | fell into absurd and dangerous errors in religion : witness examples 
from Justin, Irenceus, Clemens, Tertullian, St Cyprian, Stephen, Origen, 
Sactantius, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine. 


Thus, “seeing that these so eminent persons, who were of the greatest repute 
among all the ancients, have through human infirmity fallen into such errors in 
point of faith, what ought we to expect from others who come much behind these 
in antiquity, learning, and holiness of life ?”»—P. 263. 

“‘ Therefore I conceive we may, without troubling ourselves any further in mak- 
ing this invidious inquiry into the errors of the Fathers, conclude from what 
has already been vabliedea, that seeing the Fathers have erred in so many par- 
ticulars (not only singly, but also many of them together), neither the private 
opinion of each particular Father, nor yet the unanimous consent of the major part 
of them, is a sufficient argument to prove with certainty the truth of those points 
which are at this day controverted among us."—P. 277. 

“ Thus, therefore, as we often meet with contrariety of judgment, as well in their 
expositions of the Scriptures as in their opinions, we may safely conclude that they 
are not of sufficient authority to be admitted as the supreme judges of our contro- 
versies.”—P, 


The Fathers can be of no weight unless both parties acknowledge their 
authority. The Bible is the sole rule of faith. Christianity was corrupted in 
each successive century more and more, and therefore we cannot bow to the 
Fathers. Calvin, Bucerus, Melancthon, Luther, Bega, admit’ not the 
Fathers, and allege them only against 'the still later corruptionsof Rome. We 
use them to prove decay; and also that articles (transubstantiation, e. g.) 
were but in embryo in their re Their use is to prove that Rome corres- 
ponds not to antiquity, especially of the first five ages,—not to ground faith 
upon them. Rome herself does not pay the attention to the fathers she 
would exact. In belief, ceremony, and discipline, many things have been 
both abolished and established expressly against the authority of the 
ancients. Witness, amongst others, the eighth council (now about a thou- 
sand years), whereby 

“ Have they by this one cannon-shot beaten down the authority of the Fathers 
and of the primitive church, who always allowed to the faithful people some share 
in the elections of their pastors. Neither has this custom been able ever since to 
lift up its head; the people being (as every man knows) now more than ever 
defrauded of this their right, and having not the least share in the elections, not 
merely of popes, primates, or archbishops, but not so much as of the meanest bishop 
that exists." —P. 328. 


Such is a brief abstract of the chief topics, and we confidently commend 
the work to all who prefer truth to tradition. A. H. 
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Prockevines or THE Genenat ANTI-Stavery Convention. June 12 to June 
23; 1840, 8vo, Ward and Co. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Wrwrer in THE Azores, anp a Summer at THE BATHS OF THE FuRNES. 
By J. Bullar, M.D., and H: Bullar, of Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols. 8vo. Van 
Voorst, 1841. 

Tue Azores are rarely heard of, excepting one, St Michael’s, and that 

only when applied to oranges; yet they appear to merit the atten- 

tion of the consumptive and delicate of our own islands more than any 
place except, perhaps, Madeira; and if much resorted to, they might 
prove superior to Madeira itself. In climate they are equal, which is tan- 
tamount to saying that they possess one of the finest on the earth; they 
are rather nearer to us; and are further removed from the disagreeable 
winds that blow over from Africa. They are volcanic, like Madeira, but, 
unlike that island, they possess much more than a narrow belt of cultivated 
land round the coast, and have much better means of raising the best food 
of all descriptions, They can also boast of their own little Cheltenhams 
and Baths, in various hot and cold medicinal springs. They are at least 
equally picturesque with Madeira, and from their number offer much greater 
variety of scenery. In government and people they are alike, being Por- 
tuguese islands, peopled chiefly by Portuguese, though Madeira possesses 
the advantage of a larger body of English merchants and dealers. The 
Portuguese inhabitants are equally ill-governed, ignorant, superstitious, 
indolent, and mendacious, nad we will add, equally simple-minded and 
good-natured. The habit of receiving invalids in Madeira has created 
several lodging houses and various conveniences which cannot be expected 
in the Western Islands ; and in Madeira, probably, the invalid would suffer 
less from want of cleanness in the natives and habitations, from the indif- 
ferent quality of the food and wretchedness of the cookery, and from the 
difficulty of procuring many of the comforts and conveniences of England, 

—evils which frequently render a departure from home of questionable 

advantage to the at 4 
The work of the Messrs Bullar gives a complete account of the Western 

Islands ; and as one writer is a physician and the other an invalid, the quali- 
ties of the islands for consumptive patients are properly tested and explained. 
But these volumes are not a mere invalid’s book. They are afresh, racy ac- 
count of an interesting and little known group of islands, by two educated, 
intelligent, and right-feeling men, who appear to have kept minute journals 
with no premeditated view of publication. The numerous little wood-cuts 
from the authors’ sketches also form an agreeable addition to the interest 
of the narrative. 





America: Hisroricar, Statistic, anp Descriptive. By J. 8. Bucking- 
ham, Esq. 3 vols. Fisher and Co.—Perhaps the great fault of these 
volumes is one which may yet recommend them to a numerous circle of 
readers. So much has been already written on the subject of America, that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to write a book upon it composed of 
materials wholly new. Mr Buckingham, therefore, describes in the 
same institutions and manners, which have been amply described before, 
and his work is rather a collection of facts, adapted for such a publication 
as the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library’ than a composition entitled to attention 
from its original character. This fault, however, will not prevent the work 
from being useful among that numerous section of the community, constantly 
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recruited from the ranks of the young, to whom America is still compara- 
tively a terra incognita, while from the continued pressure of population 
and the necessity of emigration, it is a subject of increasing interest. 

Still it was a mistake upon such a topic to expand the work to three 
large octavo volumes, each of 600 pages. It was another mistake to devote 
so large a portion of the work to what relates personally to himself. Mr 
Buckingham has been a most successful lecturer, and in his advocacy of the 
principles of free trade and temperance, he has done good service, but it is 
in bad taste to be continually reminding his readers of the fact, and the 
— begin to be weary of listening to the wrongs he has endured at the 

ands of the East India Company. 

The work possesses one advantage over those which have appeared 
before, in giving woodcut illustrations of all the principal buildings, and it 
is the latest account of the state of parties, and the progress of various 
societies and institutions among our transatlantic brethren, and as such 
entitled to perusal. Among the facts least familiar to the English reader 
is the following instance of rotten boroughs, among the republican states 
of America. Mr Buckingham is speaking of the smallest of the states, 
called Rhode Island. 


** The proportion of representatives which eaeh city or town should send to the 
House of Representatives was first fixed by the royal charter of Charles the Second 
in 1663. This was subsequently modified by an act of the Colonial Legislature 
not long afterwards; but since that time, no change has been made; and accord. 
ingly there is a sort of ‘rotten-borough system,’ which has necessarily sprung out 
of this state of things. For instance, Newport, which was formerly the largest 
town of the State, sent 12 representatives, and Providence, which was then a small 
town, sent only four. At present, Newport contains about 8,000 inhabitants, and 
still sends 12 members, while Providence, with its 20,000 inhabitants, sends only 
four; no more, indeed, than Portsmouth in the same State, which has only 1,500; 
and many new towns that have sprung up since this act was passed, now more than 
a century ago, have no representatives at all. 

“ The unrepresented parties cry out of course for ‘ parliamentary reform ;’ but, 
as it was in the mother-country, and as it still is, and probably ever will be there 
and everywhere else, those who Aave the privileges from which others are excluded, 
are not willing to admit their fellow-citizens to a participation. They contend, as 
the anti-reformers of England do, that these anomalies and inconsistencies ‘ work 
well,’ and need no reform; and, therefore, they set their faces against any innovae 
tion. As this party comprises most of the wealthy persons in the State, it is highly 
probable that there will be no alteration in the charter, no written constitution, 
and no change in the representative or elective system, for many years to come,” 

“PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURES, 

“ The Franklin Institute, of which a slight mention only is made in a preceding 
page, corresponds pretty nearly with the London Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts and Manufactures, or at least more nearly resembles that institution than 
any other I remember: Its avowed design is ‘the promotion and encouragement 
of manufactures, and the mechanic and useful arts, by the establishment of popular 
lectures on the sciences connected with them; by the formation of a cabinet of 
models and minerals, and a library; by offering premiums on all subjects deemed 
worthy of encouragement; by examining all new inventions submitted to them; 
and by such other means as they may deem expedient.’ ; 

“In conformity with this design, it is their custom every year to invite all per- 
sons who have produced any manufactures or models which they deem worthy of 
public inspection, to place them under their care for that purpose: and in the month 
of October, an annual exhibition of all these takes place at the Masonic Hall in 
Philadelphia. Already have fourteen such annual exhibitions been held, affording 

reat pleasure to the community, by the variety of interesting objects there for the 
first time brought to their notice, and producing great benefit to the manufacturing 
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interests, by the stimulus and rivalry excited, to supply the best productions: the 
result of which is to improve progressively thé skill and taste of the workmen in 
every branch of business. 

“ According to a fixed rule of the Institute, previously made known, certain pre- 
miums, in gold and silver medals, are awarded’ to the most successful among the 
producers of the articles sent for exhibition; the funds for this purpose being pro- 
vided, partly from the subscriptions of members, partly from the payments for 
admission to the exhibitions, and partly by occasional grants from the general go- 
vernment. In the course of each exhibition, from 40 to 50,000 persons, residents 
of the city, and strangers, visit it, and the greatest interest is said to be manifested 
by all classes in the continued improvement of American manufactares. 

~ Among these may be mentioned almost every description of cotton, silk, and 
woollen fabrics, especially broad cloths and carpets, the latter of which are equal 
in appearance and beauty of pattern to English ; hardware in iron and steel ; cut- 
lery, and surgical instruments; silver and plated goods, glass-ware, and porcelain ; 
stoves and grates, lamps and chandeliers, cabinet ware, and musical instruments; 
in all of which, such progressive improvement is manifest every year, as to make 
it certain that they have already attained to equal perfection with the oldest ations 
of Europe in many articles; and that, before many years elapse, they will be infe- 
rior to none in their general manufactures,” 


“ AMERICAN AGRICULTURISTS. 


“In England, no one, I presume, will deny the fact, of the farmers and farm- 
labourers being among the least intelligent and most uneducated portion of the 
population. Here, on the contrary, they are among the most intelligent and best 
informed. A great number of the occupiers of farms are persons who, having been 
successful in business in cities, have retired at an early period of life, bought an 
estate, take great delight in cultivating it on their own t for i , and as 
from seven to ten per cent, is realized on farming capital where carefully attended 
to, it is at once a safe and profitable investment. 

“ These gentlemen having a good deal of leisure, little parish business to occupy 
them, and a taste for books and love of information, read a great deal more than 
the busy inhabitants of commercial cities, and have the power of exercising their 
judgment and reflection more free from the bias of party views and sectarian 
feelings, than those who live in large communities. Their previous education and 
ample means dispose others also to works of benevolence; and the consequence is, 
that while their conversation is more intelligent, and their manners greatly supe- 
rior to that of English farmers generally, they devote a large portion of their time 
and means to the establishment and support of Sunday schools, district sehools, 
societies for mutual improvement, country libraries, temperance societies, savings’ 
banks, and in short everything that can elevate those below them, and make them 
better and happier in their stations. 

“ There are no taverns, as in the market-towns of England, to absorb half the 
profits made at market by the drinking and carousing of the buyers and sellers, as 
is the ease with English farmers; and as their mode of visiting and entertaining 
is social and economical, families are continually interchanging evening visits with 
each other, to take a cup of tea, fruit, ice-cream, and sweetmeats or other delicacies, 
but without spirits, wine, beer, or cider—retiring early, and all coming or going 
in vehicles adapted to their means, from gigs aud phaetons to carriages and family 
waggons, for there is neither tax nor duty on carriages, horses, or servants, all 
being free to ride or walk, as suits their pleasure. ean 

“If the contrast is striking between the English and American farmer, it is still 
more so between the farm-labourers of the two eountries. In England it is well 
known what miserable wages agricultural labourers receive ; 10 to 12 shillings, 
perhaps, the average ;—what scanty fare they are obliged to subsist upon—flesh 
meat once or twice a week, at the utmost; and how perpetually they stand in 
danger of the workhouse, with all their desire to avoid it, with no education them 
selves, and no desire to procure any for their children. Here, there is not a 
labourer on the farm who receives less than a dollar a day, or 24'shillings per 
week ; while many receive more; aod those who are permanently attached to the 
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farm have wages equal to that throughout the year. Besides this, they have as 
good living at the farm-house as prosperous tradesmen in the middle ranks of life 
enjoy in England; three substantial meals a day, and in hay and harvest time four, 
with abundance and variety at each, At the same time they, enjoy the advantages 
of excellent schools for the almost gratuitous education of their children, neat little 
cottages for themselves and wives to live in, a little plot of ground for gardening, 
and privileges in great number. 

“ The consequence is, that the farm-labourers and their families are all well-fed, 
well-dressed, well-educated in all the ordinary elements of knowledge, intelligent 
in conversation, agreeable in manners, and as superior to the corresponding elass of 
farm-labourers in England as all these adyantages can indicate. There are no beer 
shops at which they spend their substance; no haunts of vice and debauchery at 
which they concoct the plans of the poacher, the smuggler, or the robber, to make 
up by illicit gains the deficiencies of honest industry ; and, consequently, no necd 
of prosecutions at thesessions, with all the array of constables, police, magistracy, 
and treadmills, to punish them and keep them in order, Nobody talks, or even 
appears to think, of housebreakers, and dwellings at distances of miles apart from 
neighbours, are often left without the doors being locked or bolted, in summer 
and in winter, ali night long.” 


Upon the Corn Laws Mr Buckingham makes the following observations : 


“It is impossible to read these accounts of the immense resources for the produc- 
tion of food,.which the United States of America contain, and which a journey 
across the State of New York alone is sufficient to verify, without lamenting the 
first imposition of any prohibitory laws against the freeest intercourse between this 
country and Great Britain, in the interchange of their respective productions. The 
first effeet of our refusing to receive American grain free of all duty, has been to 
induce the Americans to prohibit our manufactures by a high tariff, and to set up 
manufactories for themselves; and the next effort has been to keep up the price of 
food at so high a rate in England, as to put it out of the power of millions of our 
population to obtain sufficient for their full and proper nutriment. We thus do 
each other mutual ivjury, without the slightest countervailing good. If we would 
permit a free trade in grain, the Americans would take from us more than double 
the amount of manufactures that. they now consume, paying us in wheat and flour, 
and would never think of becoming our rivals as manufacturers. But because we 
will not take their products in payment, therefore they not only will not buy of 
us, but they set up as our rivals or opponents; and, from their abundant food, 
they will in a short time produce goods at rates sufficiently cheap to meet us in 
foreign. markets, while every year will increase our difficulties and lessen theirs, 
till they pass us in the race, and leave us unable to overtake them. 

“ The most melancholy feature of this question, however, is this—that by our 
free admission of cotton and other southern products of America, we really uphold 
the system. of slavery, under which these articles are produced ; while by refusing 
the same free admission to the grain of the north, we force them to become manu- 
facturers, and thus in a double sense. take the bread out of the mouths of our own 
Citizens, 

“ It is, indeed, high time that this evil were corrected. There is, perhaps, yet 
time to amend it now, but if left for afew years longer, it will be too late; and 
those influential and powerful classes in England, who now vainly imagine that 
they are protecting their own incomes from land by this fatal policy, will be among 
the first to lament that they did not take warning, before the labouring classes 
of the country were reduced to a state of want, of which the wealthiest among the 
landholders will then feel the burden.” 





Letters From Itaty. By Catherine Taylor. Vol. II. Murray.—The 
first volume.of these letters is already known; and the second, now pub- 
lished, will, we have no doubt, receive a similar favourable reception, The 
work is exactly what it professes to be ;—a work adapted for young persons, 
especially for those about to visit Italy in company with older friends, and 
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requiring some preliminary information respecting the country and the 
objects of greatest interest. The following is an account of her impres- 
sions on visiting Herculaneum and Pompeii :— 


“On reaching Portici, we alighted at a gate, over which was inscribed in large 
letters ‘ Scale di ErcoJano.’ With wax tapers in our hands, and attended by a 
guide, we descended the stairs cut in the lava, and presently reached the level of 
the ancient city. All»was darkness and gloom, and as we threaded the intricate 
mazes, a feeling of indeseribable horror seized me. I endeavoured in vain to com- 
prehend the description the guide gave us; I remember being led round the corri- 
dors of the theatre, and. seeing the well, in sinking which the city was first dis- 
covered ; but all else was unintelligible to me, and it was with delight that we 
quitted Herculaneum, and returned to the open day. 

** How different was Pompeii! I can never lose the impression made upon my 
mind as we entered the Street of Tombs. The ancients hada superstitious rever- 
ence for everything touched by the lightning of Jove; it was with a similar feeling 
of awe that I regarded this city, which seemed to me a sacred spot: death and ruin 
had swept through its streets, and the silence of desolation now reigned around. 
Other and mightier cities have fallen by the hand of time or the sword of barbari- 
ans; Rome, Palmyra, Babylon, the glory of them all has passed away; we can 
trace the causes of their decline, and wateh them in their decay as in their rise; 
but in the dreadful fate of Pompeii there is a deeper and more startling interest. 
Suddenly, awfully did destruction fall upon it, as a thief in the night, crushing and 
burying the entire city in a few shurt hours; in the morning its streets were alive 
with the crowds eagerly pursuing their pleasure or business, beedless of the coming 
doom ;—at night it was a mighty sepulchre! Death in many cases overtook the 
unconscious inhabitants in the midst of their employments: here the mason’s ham- 
mer was arrested in the act of striking the chisel; there the sentinel was struck 
while at his post of duty; one spot it pointed out where the skeleton of a poor 
mother was found clasping a baby to her breast, unable to shield her child from the 
ruin which involved them both. In the shops men were actively engaged in the 
business of life; the loaves were found in the baker’s oven, the hot drinks stood on 
the marble counters of the Thermopolium, prisoners were discovered in their soli- 
tary cells, while the ministers of justice sat in the courts above. In many cases 
men and women, terrified at the approaching torrent, seem to have attempted to 
escape—some by flight—but whither could they fly? others sought refuge in the 
subterranean cellars, but even there death met them. The picture is too painful to 
realize ; everywhere traces of life and activity are visible, but activity suddenly 
arrested by the touch of death, and you start at the desolation and silence around. 
The Street of Tombs derives its name from the sepulchral monuments which line 
it on either side, and at its termination stands the gate of the city. The Villa of 
Diomed, which is situated without the walls on this side of the town, although 
small, is amongst the best preserved houses, 

“«« All the private residences are built on nearly the same plan; they surround a 
court-yard, or, in the larger, two courts are embraced in one house: in the centre 
is a reservoir for water, generally of white marble; on this we saw the marks of 
the cords by which the buckets had been drawn up. The sleeping apartments are 
of such narrow dimensions as to admit of no furniture but « bed, and many of them 
have no windows. The reception rooms are larger, but even in the houses of the 
principal citizens these are small compared with modern drawing and dining rooms, 
In the cellars of Diomed’s Villa, under the porticos which surround the garden, 
seventeen skeletons were found buried in ashes. One female figure had on, when 
discovered, bracelets, rings, and ornaments of gold; the skeleton mouldered away 
when exposed to the air, leaving only an impression of the bust in the ashes. 
Another poor wretch was found grasping bags of money and keys in his Hands. 
What retlections do these pictures call up in the mind !” 


Some of our readers will be interested in her account of the effects pro- 
duced by the music of Palestrina. Miss Taylor, we should premise, is 
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daughter to Mr Edward Taylor, the Gresham Professor, as well as niece to 
Mrs Austin :-— 

« At three o'clock we were again at St Peter's, and took our station near the 
door of the Sistine Chapel. We were soon surrounded by people, chiefly English : 
after waiting some time, we succeeded in obtaining seats, and sat in patient’ expec- 
tation of the‘ Miserere.” You know how my father exhorted me to omit no oppor- 
tunity of hearing Palestrina’s music sung at Rome, especially the celebrated ser- 
vice by Palestrina and Allegri, the two great fathers of the Roman school of music; 
and you may imagine how impatiently I now waited to hear the most striking part 
of it—the ‘ Miserere.’ 

“ The service which precedes the ‘ Miserere’ began at four o’clock, and it was 
not until half-past six that the heavy, tedious sound of the chanting ceased. It 
was now twilight: one by one the lights were extinguished ; a death-like silence 
succeeded, and prepare} us for what was coming. Then began in soft and plaintive 
sounds that strain of penitential woe,‘ Have mercy upon us, O Lord! It rose 
louder and louder, with such a gentle and almost imperceptible swell as I had 
never before heard; then as gradually it died away, until I feared to draw my 
breath lest I should losea sound, J never till then knew the power of music upon 
the feelings; mine were completely overpowered, and my thoughts were so entirely 
absorbed, and every sense but that of hearing so lost, that I forgot where I was and 
everything around me. It was like a dream, but a dream from which it was pain 
to awake.” 








ERRATA IN No. 70, FOR APRIL, 1841. 


(Constitution of Matter.) 
Page 75 line 11 from top, dele “that.” sty: 
w» 6 w» 5 »» for “succession” read ‘‘ aecession. ' ae J . 
ol « Ba » for “through the principles” read “‘ through it the principles. 
6 frigorific.” 


a = » for “ pigorific” read “ 
Pe - « oO “ » for ‘ diameters” read “ di es.” ae te > 
oe awe 8 aw » for “and multitudinous” read “of multitudinous. 
o Bea Bis »» for “ vapour out” read “ vapour ; out. 
» 85 4, 9 from bottom, for “of mass” read “‘ of the mass. 


(Tabular View of the General Elections.) 
East Worcestershire, registered voters in 1840, 5,995, instead of 6,142. 


Exeter - - - - - - in 1840, 3,433 ,, ,, 5, 3,397. 
Durham (N. Division) - - ~ in 1832, 1,267 5, 5 » 10,267. 
Herefordshire - - - - ~ in 1832, 4,872 omitted. 


(The Dissolution. ) , 
Page 182, for “‘ £50,000 per annum” read “‘ £50,000 per week. 








DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


j 
a A to face page 424. 
Bow street to Broad street, to follow. 
eman street to Spitalfield’s Church, to face 426. 
ndon Docks to Leman street, to follow. 
Coventry street to Long Acre, to face page 427. 
“Large Original Plan, to face page 428. 
Site of Victoria Park, to face page 429. 
Yam of Victoria Park, to follow. 


Wew street to Belgrave square, to face page 430, 
Southwark new street, to follow. 


Clerkenwell Improvement, to follow. 


SHOPS. 
“Two Elevations of Shop-fronts, to face page 446. 
Seal Engravers and Chemists, to face page 448. 
#Yancock and Rixon’s, to follow. 
Swan and Edgar’s, to face page 449, 


*.* Coloured copies of the plan for the Royal Victoria Park may be obtained 
at the publisher's, 





C. ReYnx.1, Printer, Little Pulterey street. 








